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ANECDOTE  OF  MILTON. 


IT  is  well  known  that,  in  the  bloom  of  youths 
and  when  he  purfued  his  ftudies  at  Cam- 
bridge, this  poet  was  extremely  beautiful.  Wan- 
dering one  day,  during  the  lummer,  far  beyond 
the  precinfts  of  the  Univerfity,  into  the  country, 
he  became  fo  heated  and  fatigued,  that,  reclining 
himfelf  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  to  reft,  he  fhortly 
fell  afleep.  Before  he  awoke,  two  ladies,,  who 
were  foreigners,  paffed  by  in  a  carriage.  Agree- 
ably aftoniftied  at  the  lovelinefs  of  his  appearance, 
they  alighted,  and  having  admired  him  (as  they 
thought)  unperceived,  for  fome  time,  the  young- 
f  ft,  who  was  very  handfome,  drew  a  pencil  from 
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her  pocket,  and  having  written  fome  lines  upon  a 
piece  of  paper,  put  it  with  trembling  hand  into 
his  own.  Immediately  afterwards  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey. 

Some  of  his  acquaintance,  who  were  in  fearch 
of  him,  had  obferved  this  filent  adventure,  but 
at  too  great  a  diftance  to  difcover  that  the 
highly  favoured  party  inr  it  was  our  illuftrious 
bard.  Approaching  nearer,  they  faw  their  friend, 
to  whom,  being  awakened,  they  mentioned  what 
had  happened.  Milton  opened  the  paper,  and, 
with  furprize,  read  thefe  verfes  from  Guarini. 

"  Occhi,  flellemort^li, 
**  Minifiri  de  mici  maK, 
*•  Se  chiufi  ro'  accidete, 
"  Apperti  chc  faretc  ?'^ 

\'  Ye  eyes !  ye  human  ftars !  ye  authors  of  my 
lovelieft  pangs!  If  thus,  when  (hut,  ye  wound 
me,  what  muft  have  proved  the  confequence  had 
ye  been  open  ?" 

Eager,  from  this  moment,  to  findout  the  fair  m- 
co^ni/tf,  Milton  travelled,  but  in  vain,  through  every 
part  of  Italy.  His  poetic  fer\'or  became  inceflfantly 
more  and  more  heated  by  the  idea  which  he  had 
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imtzicmii  admirar;  ami  it  h^  in 
iiinr  ogfc-Li^gL-.  TO  4er,  dwit  bi$  own  f imc8»  the  prr- 
irm  TTTTtfgL,  and  liie  ktdl  pofterity  mutt  feci  them- 
fch'CF  iiiQcisteflKricTcral  of  the  inoft  impiinionrd 
and  rna-m rng  compofitkxis  of  the  Paradife  Lod 


RE\L\RKABLE  ANECDOTK 

RELATING  TO 

PETER    THE    GREAT, 

EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 


MISS  Hambleton,  a  maid  of  honour  \n  llir: 
Emprefs  Catherine,  had  an  amour  whi<  h, 
at  different  times,  produced  thrrc*  childrt'U  ^)hct 
had  always  pleaded  ficknefs,  but  Pcfcrr,  Ixiujj 
fufpicious,  ordered  his  pliyficiaa  to  att<*n<l  h«'r, 
who  foon  made  the  difcovery.  It  aifo  Jij;j>«ared 
that  a  fenfe*of  fliame  liad  triun)plicd  over  her 
humanity,  and  that  the  childreu  had  beeii  put  to 
death  as  foon  as  born. 
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Peter  enquired  if  the  father  of  them  was  privy 
to  the  murder:  the  lady  infifted  that  he  was  in- 
nocent; for  (he  had  always  deceived  him,  by 
pretending  that  they  were  fent  to  nurfe. 

Juftice  now  called  upon  the  Emperor  to  punilh 
the  offence.  The  lady  was  much  beloved  by  the 
Emprefs;  who  pleaded  for  her;  the  amour  wap 
pardonable,  but  not  the  murder. 

Peter  fent  her  to  the  caftle,  and  went  himfelf  to 
vifit  her;  and  the  faft  being  confcffed,  he  pro- 
nounced her  fentence  with  tears;  telling  her, 
that  his  duty  as  a  Prince,  and  God's  vice-gerent, 
called  on  him  for  that  juftice  which  her  crime 
had  rendered  indifpepfably  neceffary;  and,  that 
flie  muft  therefore  prepare  for  death.  He  at- 
tended her  alfo  on  the  fcaffold,  where  he  em- 
braced her  with  the  utmoft  tendemefs,  mixed 
withforrow:  and  fome  fay,  when  the  head  was 
ftruck  off,  he  took  it  up  by  the  ear,  whilft  the  lips 
were  ftill  trembling,  and  kiffed  them : — a  circum- 
ftance  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  yet  not 
incredible,  confidering  the  peculiarities  of  hi^ 
pliarafter. 
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IDLENESS   AN    ANXIOUS    AND 
MISERABLE   STATE. 

THE  folly  of  allowing  ourfelves  to  delay  what 
we  know  cannot  be  finally  efcaped,  is  one 
of  the  general  weakneffes,  which,  in  fpite  of  the 
inftruftion  of  moraJifts,  and  the  remonftrances  of 
reafon,  prevail  to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  in  every 
.  mind :  even  they  who  moft  fteadily  withftand  it, 
find  it,  if  not  the  moft  violent,  the  moft  pertina- 
cious of  their  paffions,  always  renewing  its  at- 
tacks, and  though  often  vanquifhed,  never 
^eftroyed. 

It  is  indeed  natural  to  have  particular  regard 
to  the  time  prefent,  and  to  be  moft  folicitous  for 
that  which  is  by  its  nearnefs  enabled  to  make  the 
ftrongeft  impreflions.  When  therefore  any  fharp 
pain  is  to  be  fufFered,  or  any  formidable  danger 
to  be  incurred,  we  can  fcarely  exempt  ourfelves 
wholly  from  the  feducements  of  imagination  ;  we 
readily  believe  that  another  day  will  bring  fome 
fupport  or  advantage  whicl^  we  now  want;  and 
are  eafily  perfuaded,  that  the  moment  of  necef- 
fity,  which  we  defire  never  to  arrive,  is  at  a  great 
pittance  from  u$. 

Thus 
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Thus  life  is  languifhed  away  in  the  gloom  of 
anxiety,  and  confumcd  in  colleQing  refolation 
which  the  next  morning  diffipates,  in  forming pur- 
pofes  which  we  fcarcdy  hope  to  keep,  and  recon- 
ciling ourfelves  to  our  own  cowardice  by  excufes, 
which,  while  we  admit  them,  we  know  to  be 
abfurd.  Our  firmnefs  is  by  the  continual  con- 
templation of  mifery  hourly  impaired  ;  eyery  fub- 
miflion  to  our  fear  enlarges  its  dominions;  we  not 
only  wafte  that  time  in  which  the  evil  we  dread 
might  have  been  fuffered  and  furmounted,  but 
even  where  procraffination  produces  no  abfolute 
increafe  of  our  difficulties,  make  them  lefs  fu- 
perable  to  ourfelves  by  habitual  terrors.  When 
evils  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  wife  to  contra6t  the 
interval  of  expeflation ;  to  meet  the  mifchiefs 
which  will  overtake  us  if  we  fly  ;  and  fufFer  only 
their  real  malignity  without  the  conflifts  of  doubt 
andanguifliof  anticipation. 

To  aft  is  far  eafier  than  to  fuffer  ;  yet  we  every 
day  fee  the  progrefs  of  life  retarded  by  the  vis 
inertieCy  the  mere  repugnance  to  motion,  and  find 
multitudes  repining  at  the  want  of  that  which 
nothing  but  idlenefs  hinders  them  from  enjoying. 
ITic  cafe  of  Tantalus y  in  the  region  of  poetick 
punifhmcnt,  was  fomewhat  to  be  pitied,  becaufe 
the  fruits  that  hung  about  him  retired  from  his 
\  hand  y 
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nwid ;.  Vet  x^h3t  tendemds  cart  fee  c&snnei  ?^ 
\hoSc  who,  though  perfaatps  dter  feiSsr  ise  tslecf 
of  TnrfrfwT    ^Kill  ncTcr  lift  dicir  iBK&&  ix  okst 
own  rcfief  . 

Tboe '  is  nothing  more  comoticnk  jokbz  'fns 
torpid  geoeration  than  murmurs  sod  ctasrfamrs  ^ 
nmrmurs  at  unealineis  which  coh-  ^Tzcaacy  gnr 
fiifpicion  expofe  them  to  tecl,  and  cim^uancrs  :f 
diftrefles  which  it  is  in  their  o^vn  rcsi^r  21 
remof^e. 

Lazinefs  is  commonly  aflfociatcd  ^rai  raraSr 
Either  fear  originally  prohibits  eiuiciT':.-.j::s  :v  31- 
fufing  defpair  of  fuccefs  ;  or  the  r?et:-Ai!uc  it:  :ir± 
of  iirefolute  ftruggles^  and  the  err .br.:^  .'>*>*   if 
avoiding  labour,  imprels  by  decrees  fi^e  Timri 
on  the  mind.     But   fear,  whe±er  r^irinl  :r  in- 
quired, when  once  it  hss  f^ill  7ctc£:Q  -ic  '-e 
fancy,  never  fails  to  empky  k   -p»:c  "ticTiL  :r 
calamity ;  fuch  as,  if  they  are  ncc   ijl:;pird:i  t' 
ufeful   employment,    will  foon    i^T^riaJ:  z   v.r- 
horrors,  and  imbitter  hfe  net  ariy  t-.c.-  trx'i  ^.> 
feries  by  which  aH  earthly  beinri  srs  r^i->  ^.#v-- 
or  lefs    tormented,  but  wii  :ii::e  ~:.i,-  'r,  r.rr 
vet    exift,  and  which  can  only  bii  ^..'crrr.#rt;  '.7 
the  perfpicacity  of  cowardic:^^ 
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^  Among  all  who  facrifice  future  advantage  M 
prefent  inclination,  fcarcely  any  gain  (o  little  as 
thofe  that  fuffer  themfelves  to  freeze  in  idlenefs. 
Others  are  corrupted  by  fome  enjoyment  of  more 
or  lefs  power  to  gratify  the  paflions ;  but  to  ne- 
gleftour  duties,  merely  to  avoid  the  labour  of 
performing  them,  a  labour  which  is  always  punc- 
tually rewarded,  is  furely  to  fink  under  weak 
temptations. 

Idlenels  never  can  fecure  tranquillity  ;  the  call 
of  reafon  and  of  confcience  will  pierce  the  clofeft 
pavilion  of  the  fluggard,  and,  though  it  may  not 
have  force  to  drive  him  from  his  down,  will  be 
loud  enough  to  hinder  him  from  fleep.  Thofe 
i*noments  which  he  cannot  refolve  to  make  ufeful 
by  de\'oting  them  to  the  great  bufinefs  of  his  be- 
ing, will  ftill  be  ufurped  by  powers  that  will  not 
leave  them  to  his  difpofal ;  remorfe  and  vexation 
will  feizc  upon  them,  and  forbid  him  to  enjoy 
what  he  is  fo  defirous  to  appropriate. 

There  are  other  caufes  of  inactivity  incident  t9 
more  aftive  faculties  and  more  acute  difccrnment.r 
He  to  whom  many  objefts  of  purfuit  arife  at  the 
fame  time,  will  frequently  hefitate  between  dif- 
ferent defires,  till  a  rival  has  precluded  him,  x>r 
change  his  courfe  as  new  attractions  prevail,  and 
.  '  harafs 
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liaraTs  bim&ljf  without  advanciag.    He  who  Cd€^ 
djflferent  iva^s  to  the  fai^  ezul>  wiii>  utdefk  f^ 
watches  carefully  oyer  hi$  ow»  cpadijfit,  lay  puj 
too  much  of  his  attention  upon  the  comparifon  of^ 
pjQbabiJities  and  the  adjuftment  o(  expedi^nts^ 
and  pau£e  In  the  choice  of  his  road^  till  fome  uc- 
cident  intercepts  his  journey.    He  whofe  peije-^ 
tration  extefids  to  remote  confequences,  and  wh9> 
whenever  he  applies  his  attention  to  any  4efign, 
difcovers  new  prQfpe£its  of  advantage  and  poffibi- 
lities  of  improvement,  will  not  eafily  be  perfuaded 
ih^  his  projeQ  is  ripe  for  execution  ^  but  wiU  fu* 
peradd  one  contrivance  to  another,  eAd^^voyr  to 
unite  various  purpofes  in  one  operation,  multiply 
complications,  and  refine   niceties,  till  he  is  en- 
tangled in  his  own  fcheme,  and  bewildered  in  the 
perplexity  of  various  intentions.     He  that  refolves 
to  unite  all  the  beauties  of  fituation  in  a  new  pur- 
chafe,  muft  wafte  his  life  in  roving  to  no  purpofe, 
from  province  to  province.     He  that  hopes  in  the 
fame   houfe  to  obtain   every  convenience,  may 
draw  plans  and  itudy  Falladio,  but  will  never  lay 
a  ftone.     He  will  attempt  a  treatife  on  fome  im- 
portant fubjeft,  and  amafs  materials,  confult  au- 
thors, and  iludy  ajl^  the  dependeut  and  collateral 
parte  of  learning,   but  never  coiiclude  hiiaQfelf 
.qualified  to  write.    He  that  ha^  abilities  to  con*- 
fei-ve  perfe£Uor>?,  will  wt  cafiJy  be  eootent  with- 
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out  it;  and  fince  perfeftiorr  cannot  be  readfaed, 
will  lofe  the  opportunity  of  doing  well  in  the. 
vain  hope  of  unattainable  excellence. 

The  certainty  that  life  cannot  be  long,  and  the 
probability  that  it  will  be  much  (horter  than  na- 
ture  allows,  ought  to  awaken  every  man  to  the 
a£iive  profecution  of  whatever  he  is  defirous  to 
perform.    It  is  true,  that  no  diligence  can  afcer- 
tain  fuccefs ;  death  may  intercept  the  fwifteft  ca- 
reer ;  but  he  who  is  cut  oflF  in  the  execution  of 
an  honeft  undertaking,  has  at  lead  the  honour  of 
falling  in  his  rank,  and  has  fought  the  battle, 
though  he  miffed  the  viftory. 


ANECDOTE 

concbrning 

MR.    DRYDEN's    ODE, 

RELATED  BY  MR.  WARTON. 

DRYDEN's  Ode  on  the  Power  of  Mufic  is 
the  moll  unrivalled  of  his  compofitions.  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  happening  to  pay  a^  morning  ^afit  to 

Dryden,  whom  he  always  refpefted,  found  him 
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in  an  unufual  agitation  of  fpirits  even  to  a 
trembling.  On  enquiring  the  caufe,  "  I  have 
been  up  all  night/'  replied  the  old  bard :  "  my 
mufical  friends  made  me  promife  to  write  them 
an  ode  for  their  feaft  of  St  Cecilia.  I  have  been 
fo  ftruck  with  the  fubjeft  which  occurred  to  me, 
that  I  could  not  leave  it  till  I  had  completed  it. 
JHtere  it  is  Jiniflied  at  one  fitting."  And  imme- 
diately he  fliewed  him  the  ode,  which  places  the 
Pritifli  lyric  poetry  above  that  of  any  other  nation. 

This  anecdote,  as  true  as  it  is  curious,  was 
imparted  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  Pope ;  by  Pope 
to  Mr.  Gilbert  Weft,  and  by  him' to  the  ingenious 
friend  who  communicated  it  to  nie. 

The  rapidity,  and  yet  the  perfpicuity  of  the 
thoughts,  the  glory  and  expreflSvenefs  of  the 
images,  thofe  certain  marks  of  the  firft  (ketch  of 
a  piafter,  confpire  to  corroborate  the  truth  of 
the  fa£i. 
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EPILOGUE 

TO 

IGNORAMUS, 

Aacdit  WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL,  in  Dec.  1747. 

SPOKEN   Br 
IGNORAMUS  0  MUSCEUS- 


Jgn.  "|3EAC£,  bool^worm !   blefs  me,  what  a 

A  clerk  have  I ! 

j^  ftrange  place  fure-r— this  univerfity ! 
What's  learning,  virtue,  modefty,  or  fenfe  ? 
Fine  words  to  hear — ^but  will  they  turn  the  pence? 
Thefe  ftifF  pedantic  notions — far  outweighs 
That  one  (hort,  comprehenfive  thing — a  face. 
Go,  match  it  if  yoii  can  with  all  your  rules 
Of  Greek  or  Roman,  old  or  modern  fchbols : 
Ifhe  total  this  of  Ignoramus*  (kill. 
To  carve  his  fortune — place  him  where  you  will, 
For  not  in  law  alone  could  I  appear ; 
My  parts  would  fhine  alike  in  any  fphere. 
You've  heard  my  fong  in  Rofabella's  praife  :        ^ 
And  would  I  try  the  loftier  ode  to  raife,  > 

You*d  fee  me  foon — a  rival  for  the  bavs.  ^ 

Or  I  could  turn  a  Joumalift,  and  write 
With  little  wit,  but  large  recruits  of  fnite  j " 

Abufe 
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Abufe  and  blacken— juft  as  party  fways— 
And  lafli  my  betters — thefe  are  thriving  ways. 

My  mind  to  graver  phyfic  would  I  bend> 
Think  you  Fd  ftudy  Greek,  like  Mead  or  Friend? 
No— with  fome  noftrum  I'd  enfure  my  fees. 
Without  the  help  of  learning  or  degrees : 
On  drop  or  pill  fecurely  I'd  rely. 
And  {hake  my  head  at  the  whole  faculty. 
Or  would  I  take  to  orders 

Muf.  Orders!  how? 

Jgn.  One  not  toofcrupulous  a  way  might  know: 
*Twere  but  the  forging  of  a  hand — or  fo. 
In  orders  to  my  purpofes  Fd  ferve  j 
And  if  1  could  not  rife  I  would  not  ftarve. 
With  lungs  and  face  Fd  make  my  butcher  flare. 
Or  publifti — that  Fd  marry  at  May-fair. 
Thefe,  thefe  are  maxims,  that  will  (land  the  teft : 
But  Univerfities — are  all  a  jeft. 

Mitf.  I  grant,  a  prodigy  we  fometimes  view, 
Whom  neither  of  our  feats  of  learning  knew. 
Yet  fure  none  (hine  more  eminently  great. 
In  law  or  phyfic,  in  the  church  or  (late, 
Xhan  thofe  who  early  drank  the  love  of  fame 

At 
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At  Cam's  fair  bank,  or  Mis',  filver  ilreanj. 

I^ok  round-here'sprogf  enough  this  point  to  clear. 

Jgn.  Blef§  m?  ! — ^Wh^t — not  one  Ignoramus 
here  ? 
I  ftand  copvifted — wh^t  can  I  fey  more  ? 
See — ^my  face  fails,  which  never  fail'd  before. 
How  great  fo  e'er  I  feem'd  in  Dulman's  eye. 
Yet  Ignorance  piuft  blufh: — when  Learning's  by. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

VOLTAIRE  &  LORD  CHESTERFIEI^D, 

THE  late  Lord  Chefterfield  happened  to  be 
at  a  route  in  France,  where  Voltaire  was 
one  of  the  guefts.  Chefterfield  feemed  to  be 
gazing  about  the  brilliant  circle  of  ladies,  when 
Voltaire  thus  accofted  him  : — **  My  Lord,  I  lynow 
you  are  a  judge ;  which  are  more  beautiful,  the 
Englifh  or  French  ladies  ?" — "  Upon  my  word," 
replied  his  Lordfhip,  with  his  ufual  preface  of 
mind,  "  I  am  no  connoifleur  in  paintings." 

In 
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Some  time  after  this,  Voltaire  being  in  London, 
hap{>ened  to  be  at  a  Nobleman's  route  with  Lord 
Chefterfield.  A  lady  in  company,  prodigioufly 
painted,  direfted  her  whole  difcourfe  to  Voltaire, 
and  entirely  engrofled  his  converfation.  Chefter- 
field came  up,  and. tapped  him  on  the  fhoulder, 
faying^,  **  Sir,"  take  care  you  are  not  captivated." 
"  My  Lord,"  replied  the  French  wit,  "  I  fcom 
to  be  taken  by  an  Engliflh  bottom  under  French 
colours/* 


A 

REMARKABLE  ANECDOTE 

RELATING    TO 

CAMILLA   DE  TURINGE, 

AN  ITALIAN   LADY. 

CAMILLA  DE  TURINGE,  a  rich  and  hand- 
fome  lady  of  Meflina,  deferves  to  be  placed 
in  the  rank  of  illuftrious  women.  Roland,  natu 
ral  brother  of  Don  Pedro,  King  of  Sicily,  to 
ivhom  he  had  given  the  command  of  a  fleet  to 
oppofe  the  enterprifes  of  Robert,  King  of  Naples, 
was  defeated  at  fea,  and  made  prifoner.  For  want 

of 
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of  power,  or  out  of  refenttnent,  the  King  of 
Sicily  did  not  redeem  his  brother,  whofe  ranfom 
amounted  to  twelve  thoufand  florins.  The  hand-^ 
fome  Meflinian  offered  the  fum  to  Roland,  on  . 
condition  th^t  he  fliould  efpoufe  her.  Seeing  no 
other  means  of  efcaping  from  his  captivity,  he 
wiJIingly  promifed  to  marry  his  benefa^lrefs^  as 
foon  as  he  arrived  at  Meffina. 

By  the  payment  of  the  twelve  thoufand  florins, 
which  he  immediately  received,  Roland  obtained 
his  liberty,  fet  fail,  arrived,  and  thought  but  little 
of  performing  bis  promife,  alledging  the  extreme 
difparity  of  their  conditions.     Camilla,  who  was 
determined  to  have  juftice,  produced  the  promife 
figned  by  himfelf  \  The  jnagiftrates,  ftruck  at  the 
uneafinefs  of  the  King,  and  fearing  to  lofe  his 
"jconfidence,  judged  with  rigour,  and  condemned 
Roland  to  keep  his  promife.      Several  of  the 
Lords  exhorted,  encouraged,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Camilla,  whofe  houfe  was  fet  out  with 
the  utmoft  magnificence,  ajad  who  was  dreffed 
herfelf  in  the  richeft  manner,     Roland  entreate# 
her  to  forget  the  injurious  re.fiflance he  had  made^ 
and  declared  that  he  was  ready.    "  Stop,'*  re- 
plied Camilla,  "  I  am  fatisfied  :  I  wiflied  for  a 
hufband  of  royal  blood,  but  you  degraded  your- 
felf  from  your  rank  the  moment  you  falfifie^your 

word. 
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word,  and  I  have  fwom  never  to  be  your's.  I  have 
profecuted  you  in  a  court  of  juftice  only  to  load  you 
with  diihonour. — Adieu  ;  offer  to  fome  other  fe- 
male your  diihonourable  hand ;  I  free  you  from 
your  promife :  keep  the  price  of  your  ranfom,  I 
make  you  a  prefent  of  it/'  Then  leaving  Roland 
dumb>  and  overwhelmed  with  confufion,  (he  made 
her  w^ay  through  the  aftonifhed  crowd,  and  retired 
to  a  convent,  on  which  (he  beftowed  the  remain- 
der'of  her  fortune. 


ANECDOTE 

OF    THE 

FAMOUS  NED   SHUTER, 

THE    COMEDIAN. 

IT  IS  well  known  that  this  celebrated  Come- 
dian, in  the  very  early  part  of  his  life,  was 
tapfter  at  a  public-houfe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Covent-Garden.  A  gentleman  one  day  ordered 
liini  to  call  a  hackney  coach,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  attended  the  gentleman  at  his 
fl^ttiog  in.  It  fo  happened  that  the  gentleman 
left  his  gold-headed  cane  in  the  coach,  and  mif&ng 
it  the  next  morning,  went  immediately  to  the 
pobliC*houfe,  to  enquire  of  the  boy  Ned  (who 

D  caUed 


ealfed  th*  coacti)^  whether  he  could  tcU  the  ntun^ 
ber.  Shuter,  who  was  then  no  great  adept  in 
figures,  except  in  his  own  way  of  fcorii^  up  a 
reckoning,  inunediaftely  replied, — ^^  It  was  twa 
piots  of  porter,  a  (hiUing^orth  of  punch,  and  a 
paper  of  tobacco/'  The  gentleman  upon  this  was 
as  much  at  a  lofs  as  ever,  till  Ned  whipped  out 
his  chalk,  and  thus  (cored  the  reckomng-^4  4 
for -two  pots  of  porter,  O  for  a  flulllngfworth  of 
punch,  and  a  line  acrofs  the'  two  pots  of  porter, 
for  a  paper  of  tobacco,  which  formed  the  num- 
ber 440.  The  gentleman  in  confequence  reco- 
vered his  cane  ;  and  thitikiDg  it  a  pity  fuch  acute* 
nefs  of  genius  fliould  be  buried  in  an  alehoufe, 
took  him  away,  and  put  him  to  fchool,  and  thereby 
enabled  him  to  ihine  as  the  firft  comediw  of  his 
time  ! 


ANECDOTES 

OF 

KING    PEPIN. 

KING  PEPIN  of  France,  who  flourifhed  Jnf 
the  year  750,  was  fumamed  the  Shortr 
6x)m/his  low  ftature,  which  ibme  courtiers,  ufed 
La:  yj  ta 
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to  mate  a  fubjcft  of  ridicule.  Thefe  freedoms 
reaching  his  ears»  he  determined  to  eftablifh  his 
authority  by  fome  extraordinary  feat  j  and  an  op* 
portimity  foon  prefented  itfelf.    ^ 

In  an  efftertatanieiit  which  he  gave  of  a  fight 
between  a  bull  and  a  lioD,  the  latter  had  got  his 
antagoniil  under ;  when  Pepin,  turning  towards 
his  nobility  faid,  ^  Which  of  you  will  dare  to 
^o,  and  part  or  kill  thofe  furious  beafts  ?"  The 
bare  propofal  fet  tfcem  a  {huddering ;  nobody  made 
anfwer.  ^*  Then  111. be  the  man,"  replied  the 
monarch,  ^pon  which,  drawing  his  fabre,  he 
leapt  down  into  the  arena,  made  up  to  the  lion, 
killed  him — and,  without  delay,  difcharged  fuck 
a  ftroke  on  the  bull,  as  left  his  head  hanging 
by  the  upper  part  of  its  neck.  The  courtiers 
were  equally  amazed  at  fuch  courage  and 
llrength  ;  and  the  King,  with  an  heroic  loftinefs, 
faid  to  them,  **  David  was  a  little  man  ;  yet  he 
laid  low  the  infolent  giant,  who  had  dared  to 
deffiJf:  hif^  *• 


D  2  ANEO 
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ANECDOTE 
or 

.  QUEEN    ELIZABETH. 

WHEN  Queen  Elizabeth  was  at  Ofterly,  the 
feat  of  Sir  Thomas  Grefliam>  who  built 
the  Royal  Exchange,  Ihe  obfervcd  to  him  a  wall 
at  one  fide  of  the  garden^  which  confined,  in 
fome  refpeft,  the  profpe£l.  Sir  Thomas  fccmed 
to  take  no  further  notice  of  her  Majefty's  remark 
at  that  time  than  to  coincide  in  it  5  but  as  foon 
as  ever  flie  retired  to  her  chamber,  he  had  pro- 
pared  a  number  of  workmen,  in  readinefe,  who 
had  the  wall  entirely  pulled  down  by  morning. 
The  Queen  upon  her  walking  the  gardens,  was 
furprized  at  the  alteration  ;  but,  turning  about  to 
Sir  Thomas,  with  great  readinefs  obferved,  "  (he 
did  not  wpnder  that  he  that  could  build  4 
'Change^  could  fo  readily  change  a  building  * 


ILL 
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ILL  CONSEQUENCES 

TERRIFYING  YOUNG  MINDS  BY  DISMAL 
NARRATIONS. 

LET  not  any  perfon  that  are  near  them  ter- 
rify their  tender  minds  with  difmal  ftories  of 
witches  and  ghofts,  of  devils  and  evil  fpirits,  of 
fairies  and  bugbears  in  the  dark.  This  hath  had 
a  moft  mifchievous  effeft  on  feme  children^  and 
hath  fixed  in  their  conilitutions  fuch  a  rooted  11a- 
very  and  fear,  that  they  have  fcarce  dared  to  be 
left  alone  all  their  lives,  efpecially  in  the  night* 
Thefe  ftories  have  made  fuch  a  deep  and  Rightful 
impreffion  on  their  tender  fancies,  that  it  hath 
enervated  their  fouls ;  it  hath  broken  their  fpirits 
early  5  it  hath  grown  up  with  them,  and  mingled 
•with  their  religion ;  it  hath  laid  a  wretched  found- 
ation for  melancholy  and  diftrafling  forrows. 

Let  thefe  fort  of  informations  be  referved  for 
their  firmer  years,  and  let  them  not  be  told  in 
their  hearing  till  they  can  better  judge  what  truth 
cr  reality  there  is  in  them,  and  be  made  fenfible 
how  much  is  owing  to  romance  and  fi£lion.  Nor 
Jet  their  little  hearts  be  frighted  at  three  or  four 

years 
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years  old,  with  (hocking  and  bloody  hiftories,  with 
maffacres  and  martyrdoms,  with  cuttings  ancj 
burnings,  with  the  images  of  horrible  and  bar7 
barous  murders,  with  racks  and  red  hot  pincers, 
with  engines  of  torment  and  cruelty;  with  mangled 
limbs,  and  carcafes  drenched  in  gore,  ft  is  time 
enough,  when  their  fpirits  are  grown  a  little 
firmer,  to  acquaint  them  with  thcfe  madnefle^ 
jmd  miferies  of  human  nature.  ITicre  is  no  need 
that  the  hiftory  of  the  holy  confeflbrs  and  martyrs 
fliould  be  fct  before  their  thoughts  fo  early  in  all 
their  moft  ghaftly  fhapes  and  colours,  Thefe 
things,  when  they  are  older,  may  be  of  excellent 
life  to  difcOver  to  them  the  wicked  and  bloody 
principles  of  perfecution,both  among  theHeathens 
iind  Papifts  ;  and  to  teach  them  the  power  of  the 
grace  of  Chrift,  in  fupporting  thefe  poor  fufferers 
under  all  the  torments  which  they  fuftained  for  thQ 
love  of  God  and  the  truth. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

HENRY   IV.    KING  OF  FRANCE. 

KING  Henry  would  have  his  children  call 
him  Papdy  or  Father^  and  not  Sir,  which 
was  the  new  fafliion  introduced  by  Catherine  de 

Medicis^ 
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&Iediais«  He  ufed  frequently  to  join  in  their 
aHHiiements ;  and  cwie  day  that  this  reftorer  of 
France,  and  peace-maker  of  all  Europe,  was 
goong  on  aU-fours  wkh  the  Dauphin,  his  fon,  on 
his  bapk,  an  Amba(!ador  iuddenly  entered  the 
s^artment,  and  furprifed  him  in  this  attitude. 
The  Monarch,  without  moving  from  it,  faid  to 
him,  "  Monficur  VAmbaJfadeur^  have  you  any  chil- 
dren?" "  Yes,  Sire,"  replied  he.  "  Very  well,  then ; 
I  fhall  finiih  my  race  round  my  chamber." 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

LEWIS     XI. 


LEWIS  XI.  was  ufually  attended  by  Triftan 
th^  hermit,  his  grand  Provoft,  a  barbarous 
Minifler,  and  blind  to  ail  his  mailer's  caprices. 
Being  one  day  at  dinner,  he  perceived,  by  the 
$(ie  of  a  .monk,  who  had  the  curiofity  to  fee  the 
King  dine,  a  Captain  of  Picardy,  whom  the  Mo- 
narch detefted.  He  gave  a  wink  to  the  Provoft 
Triftan,  who,  being  accuftomed  to  this  kind  of 
language,  and  thinking  that  his  matter  wanted 
to  have  the  monk  difpatched,  had  him  feized, 

upon 
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upon  his  retiring,  by  the  Satellites,  who  tied  him 
up  in  a  fack,  and  threw  him  into  the  Seine.  This 
was  the  method  whereby  Triftan  ufed  to  get  rid 
of  thofe  the  King  chofe  to  deftroy.  The  officer^ 
who  obferved  the  fign  given  by  Lewis,  and  knew 
his  meaning,  took  horfe  and  efcaped  with  all  poC- 
fible  fpeed.  This  the  King  was  informed  of,  and 
afked  Triftan  the  next  day,  why  he  had  not  ex- 
ecuted his  orders  ?  "  Sire,"  replied  Triftan,  "  our 
man  has  got  a  good  way  before  this  time  !'*  **  A 
good  way  !*'  faid  the  King ;  "  he  was  feen  yefter- 
day  at  Amiens/'  "  It  is  a  miftake,"  replied  Trif- 
tan boldly ;  "  I'll  warrant  he  is  at  Rouen,  and  not 
at  Amiensy  if  he  has  been  fwimming  ever  fince.'* 
"  Who  do  you  mean  ?"  refumed  the  Monarch* 
"  Why,  the  monk,"  anfwered  Triftan,  "  whom 
you  pointed  to  yefterday :  he  was  immediately  tied 
up  in  a  fack,  and  thrown  into  the  river !"  "  How, 
the  monk  f"  faid  Lewis,  "  Good  God  !  what  haft' 
thou  done  ?  He  was  the  worthieft  monk  in  my 
whole  kingdom.  A  dozen  maffes  of  requiem  muft 
be  faid  for  him  to-morrow,  which  will  clear  our 
confciences.  I  wanted  only  to  hate  the  Picardy 
Captain  difpatched." 


ANEC- 
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A^iECDOTE 

I>R.    W  A  L  L  I  5. 

IN    the    reign  of  tbat  luiiTiimiiaCg  Mbnarcati, 
.  ^vlioCe    aiwlkaTHm  pat  a  period  t27  r&e  r^^ 
iKXKXin  of  dbekiofeofSbsR^Dt.  Widswv^ 
Dean  of  mTatcrferd^  ia  Lihit ;  ani.  rforaii^  t&e 
tiOQbles  of  diat  unbappy-  axmLff  at  diat  pe»i» 
furred  greatly  in  his  przvaftr  tortanc,  t^ooL  acs 
ftrong  attarhment  tothr  Rocggjut  ^fck 

After  peace  was  refiored,  acd  ocr  reli^ioQ  firmlr 
eftabliihed  by  the  acceffioo  of  Kfng  WHIxaou 
Wallis  inras  prefented  to  the  Coart  of  Looid^Qy 
as  a  gentleman  who  had  well  merited  the  royal 
patronage  :  the  King  had  before  heard  the  ftory 
of  his  fufierings,  and  therefore  immediately  turxfti^. 
ing  to  the  Dean,  defired  him  to  chufe  any  church 
preferment  then  vacant.  Wallis  (with  all  the 
modeily  incident  to  men  of  real  worth),  after 
a  due  acknowledgement  of  the  royal  favour,  re* 
quefted  the  Deaner}'  of  Deny !  "  Kow,"  replied 
the  King,  in  a  tranfport  of  furprize,  aik  the 
Deanery,  when  you  mull  know  the  Biihoprick  of 

E  that 
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that  very  place  is  alfo  vacant !"  '*  True,  my  Liege," 
replied  Wallis,  "1  do  know  it,  but  could  not  in 
honefty  demand  fb  great  a  benefice ;  confcious 
there  are  many  other  gentlemen  who  have  fuffered 
more  than  myfelf,  and  deferved  better  at  your 
Majefty's  hands ;  I  therefore  prefume  to  repeat 
my  former  requeft."  It  is  needlefs  to  add  bis  re- 
queft  was  granted.  They  parted:  the  DeaH 
highly  fatisfied  with  his  vifit,  and  the  King  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  noble  inftance  of  difintereftednefs 
he  had  juft  been  a  witnefs  of. 

^  What  a  mind  did  this  man  poffefs!  How  praHe'' 
worthy !  How  laudable  an  example  to  his  cloth  t 
How  different  from  the  greedy  Pluralifts  of  this 
age  !  How  many  of  our  dignified  clergy  can  lay 
their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  fay  with  the 
Dean  of  Derry,  "  I  am  fatisfied  !** 


GENUINE  ANECDOTE. 

A  Nobleman,  who  had  lately,  for  the  fecond 
time,  entered  into  the  holy  ftate  of  matri- 
mony, with  a  lady  of  great  accompUfliments  and 
fortune,  has  given  the  following  remarkable  proofs 
of  his  ingenuity  and  gallantry. 

*  An 


An  artift  liais  for  fome  time  been  employed  hj 

hk  LjOfrdihip  on  two  pidnres,  one  of  them  was 

the  pi6kure  of  his  LonUhip's  late  wife ;  the  artift 

has  very  carefully  removed  the  lady's  head,  and 

upon    the  cUJkoMtrs  Wilfully  placed  the  head 

of  the    nei^  manried  lady.    The  odier  pi£hire  is 

ftill  more  extraordinary. — ^His  Lordfiiip  is  fituated 

in  the  midft  of  the  fire  of  his  regiment,  breathing 

an  the  terrible  fpirit  of  a  general  officer ;  and  at 

a  little    diftance  from  the  icene  of  a£lion,  in  a 

phaeton^   is  feated  his  Lordfhip's  new  wife,  moft 

affe^onately  by  the  fide  of  his  old  one.    Thefe 

piQures   v^rere  very  lately  at  an  artift*s  in  Pall* 

mall. 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


CHARLEMAGNE. 

SEVERAL  boys  had  their  education  at  the 
great  fchool  in  Paris,  by  particular    warrant 
from  Charlemagne.    This  Prince,  returning  into 
France  after  a  long  abfence,  ordered  thofe  chil- 
(kcn  to  be  brought  to  him,  to  produce /r(?/5r  and 
E  2  '^^^I^ 
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verfe  compofitions.  It  appeared  that  the  (per- 
formances of  thofe  of  a  middling  and  obfcure  cla/i 
greatly  excelled  thofe  of  higher  birth  ;  on  which 
that  wife  Prince,  feparating  the  diligent  from  th^ 
remifsy  2nd  caufing  the  former  to  be  placed  at  his 
right  hand,  thus  addreflfed  them : 

'^  Beloved  children,  as  you  have  feduloufly  ap« 
plied  yourfelves  to  anfwer  the  end  of  my  putting 
you  to  fchool,  and  have  made  proficiency  in  fuch 
ftudies  as  will  be  ufeful  to  you  in  the  courie  of 
your  life,  you  may  be  aflured  of  my  Bivour  and 
good-wjU.  Go  on,  exert  your  genius,  carry  your 
improvements  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and  I  will 
ever  have  a  value  for  you,  and  reward  you  with 
HJhopricks  and  abbies.  Then  turning  to  the  left, 
with  a  ftem  countenance  and  contemptuous  ac- 
cent, he  faid ;  "  And  as  for  you  idlers  of  a  noble 
blood,  unworthy  children  of  the  moft  eminent 
familes  in  my  kingdom,  male  lilies,  delicate  pufpets^ 
taken  up  with  beautifying  yourfelves,  becaufe  titie$ 
and  lands  will  fall  to  your  (hare  ;  you,  forfooth, 
have  made  no  account  of  my  orders ;  but,  inftead 
of  walking  in  the  path  to  true  honoiu",  and  mind- 
ing your  ftudies,  you  have  given  yourfelves  up  to 
*'lay  and  idlenefs.  I  declare,  however,  upon  my 
honour,  that  all  your  nobility  2nd  girlijh  pretty  faces^ 

and 
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arc  at  wt  'uagii  miiL  mc  i  aii£  ds^ 
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THE  BLESSIN  GS  OF  FEACEL 
g^ BEAUTEOUS  Pace!  [Aw 

Gives  lafct¥t  firengtli,  and  gloir  to  a  people ! 
I  bo^w,  Ijord  Confiable,  beneath  the  bow 
Of  many  years ;  yet  in  my  brraft  revives 
A*  youthful  flame.     Af ethinks,  I  fee  again 
Thofc  gentle  days  renew'd,  that  blefs'd  our  ifle. 
Ere  by  this  wafiefid  fury  of  divifion, 
Worfe  than  our  ^Etna's  moft  deftru£tive  fires. 
It  defolated  funk.     I  fee  our  plains 
Unbounded  waving  wth  the  gifts  of  harveft; 
Our  feas  with  commerce  throng'd,  our  bufy  ports 
With  chearful  toil.     Our  Enna  blooms  afrefh  ; 
Afrefli  the  fweets  of  thymy  Hybla  blow. 
Our  nymphs  and  fhepherds,  fporting  in  each  vale, 
Jnipire  new  fong,  and  wake  the  palloral  reed. 


ON 
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ON 

INTELLECTUAL  EXERCISE- 

EXERCISE  is  no  lefs  effential  to  the  mind  than 
to  the  body.  The  reafoning  faculty/  -for 
example,  without  conftant  and  varied  ^^ercife, 
will  remain  weak  and  undiftinguifliing  to  the  eiid 
of  life.  By  what  means  does  a  man  acquire  pru- 
dence and  forefight,  but  by  experience  ?  In  this 
refpeft,  the  mind  refembles  the  body.  Deprive 
a  child  of  motion,  and  it  will  never  acquire  any 
ftrength  of  limbs.  The  many  difficulties  that 
men  encounter,  and  their  various  objects  of  pur- 
fuit,  roufe  the  underftanding  and  fet  the  reafonr 
ing  faculty  at  work  for  means  to  accomplilh  dei- 
fire.  The  mind,  by  continual  exercife,  ripens  ta 
its  perfection ;  and  by  the  fame  means,  is  pre- 
ferved  in  vigour.  It  would  have  no  fuch  exercife 
in  a  ftate  of  uniform  peace  and  tranquillity.  Se- 
veral of  our  mental  faculties  w^ould  be  dormant ; 
and  we  fhould  even  remain  ignorant  that  we  havp 
fuch  faculties. 

Tlie  people  of  Paraguay  are  defcribed  as  mere 
children  in  underftanding.  What  wonder,  con- 
fidering  llicir  condition  under  Jefuit  government, 

without 
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without  ambition,  without  property,  without  fear 
of  ^^ant,  and  without  defires. 

The  wants  of  thofe  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone 
are  eafily  fupplied.  They  need  no  clothing,  fcarcc 
any  habitations  -,  and  fruits,  which  ripen  there  to 
perfection,  give  them  food  without  labour.  Need 
vnc  any  other  caufe  for  their  inferiority  of  under- 
fianding,  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
climates,  where  the  mind,  as  well  as  body,  arc 
conftantly  at  work  for  procuring  neceffaries  ? 

The  bleflings  of  eafe  and  inaftion  are  moft 
poetically  difplayed  in  the  following  defcription. 
**  O  happy  Laplander,"  fays  Linnaeus,  ^  who, 
on  the  utmoft  verge  of  the  habitable  earth,  thus 
liveft  obfcure,  in  reft,  content,  and  innocence. 
Thou  feareft  not  the  fcanty  crop,  nor  ravages  of 
war;  and  thofe  calamities,  which  wafte  pro- 
vinces and  towns,  can  never  reach  thypedceful 
fiiores.  Wrapt  in  thy  covering  of  fur,  thou 
canft  fecurely  fleep,  —  a  ftranger  to  each  tu- 
multuous care, —  unenvying,  and  unenvied. — 
••  Thou  feareft  no  danger  but  from  the  thunder 
of  heaven.  Thy  harmlefs  days  Aide  on  in  in^ 
nocence  beyond  the  period  of  a  century.  Thy 
health  is  firm,  and  thy  declining  age  is  tranquil. 
Millions  of  difeafes,  which  ravage  the  reft  of  the. 

world. 
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world,  have  never  reached  thy  happy  climate. 
Thou  liveft  as  the  birds  of  the  wood.  Thou 
careft  not  to  fow  nor  reap,  for  bounteous  Provi* 
dencehas  fuppliedthee  in  all  thy  wants.'* 

So  eloquent  a  panegyrift  upon  the  Lapland  life 
would  make  a  capital  figure  upon  an  oyfter. 

No  creature  is  freer  from  want,  no  creature 
freer  from  war,  and,  probably  no  creature  is 
freer  from  fear ;  which,  alas !  is  not  the  cafe  of 
the  Laplander. 


RESIGNATION. 


THOU  Power  Supreme,  by  whofe  command 
IHve, 
The  grateful  tribute  of  my  praife  receive ; 
To  thy  indulgence,  I  my  being  owe. 
And  all  the  joys  which  from  that  being  flow ; 
Scarce  eighteen  funs  have  form'd  the  rolling  year. 
And  run  their  deftin'd  courfes  round  the  fphere. 
Since  thou  my  undiftinguifli'd  form  furveyM, 
Among  the  lifelefs  heaps  of  matter  laid, 

Tliy 
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Thy  (kill  my  elemental  clay  refin'd. 
The  ftraggling  parts  in  beauteous  order  join'd , 
With  perfeft  fymmetry  compos'd  the  whole. 
And  ftampt  thy  facred  image  on  my  foul  j 
A  foul,  fufceptiblc  of  endlefsjoy! 
Whofe  frame,  nor  force,  nor  time,  can  e*er  deftroy  i 
But  (hall  fubfift,  when  nature  claims  my  breath. 
And  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  death  ; 
Ta  realms  of  blifs,  with  aftive  freedom  foar. 
And  live  when  earth  and  hell  fhall  be  no  more. 
Indulgent  God,  in  vain  my  tongue  affays. 
For  this  immortal  gift  to  fpeak  thy  praife  ! 
How  (hall  my  heart,  its  grateful  fenfe  reveal. 
When  all  the  energy  of  words  muft  fail  ? 
Oh  !  may  its  influence  in  my  life  appear. 
And  every  aftion,  prove  my  thanks  fincere. 
Grant  me,  great  God  !  a  heart  to  thee  inclined, 
Increafe  my  faith,  and  rectify  my  mind : 
Teach  me  betimes  to  tread  thy  facred  ways, 
And  to  thy  fervice  confecrate  my  days ; 
Still  as  thro'  life's  uncertain  maze  I  ftray, 
^  Be  thou  the  guiding-ftar  to  mark  my  way ; 
Conduft  the  fteps  of  my  unguarded  youth, 
And  point  their  motions  to  the  paths  of  truth. 
Proteft  me  by  thy  providential  care. 
And  teach  my  foul  t'  avoid  the  tempter^s  fnare. 
Tbro*  all  the^  various  fccnes  of  human  life. 
In  calms  of  eafe,^  or  bluft'ring  dorms  of  flrife, 

F  Thro' 
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Tliro*  every  turn  of  this  inconftant  ftate, 

Preferve  my  temper,  equal  and  fedate. 

Give  me  a  mind  that  bravely  does  defpife. 

The  lov^r  defigns  of  artifice  and  lies. 

Be  my  religion,  fuch  as  taught  by  thee. 

Alike  from  pride  and  fuperftition  free. 

Inform  my  Judgment,  reftify  my  will. 

Confirm  my  reafbn,  and  my  paflions  ftill. 

To  gain  thy  favour  be  my  only  end. 

And  to  that  fcope  may  every  a£tion  tend. 

Amidft  the  plealures  of  a  profperous  (late, 

Whofe  flatt'ring  charms  too  oft  the  nund  elate. 

Still  may  I  think  to  whom  thefe  joys  I  owe. 

And  blefsthe  bounteous  hand  from  whence  th«y 

flow: 
Or  if  an  ad verfe  fortune  be  my  fliare; 
Let  not  its  terrors  tempt  me  to  defpair. 
But  bravely  armM^  a  fteady  faith  maintainy 
And  own  all  beft  which  thy  decrees  ordain  > 
On  thy  Almighty  Providence  depend. 
The  befl  proteftor,  and  the  fureft  friend. 
Thus  on  lifers  flage  may  I  my  part  maintain,. 
And  at  my  exit  thy  applaufes  gain ; 
Wh^n  thy  pale  herald  fummons  me  away. 
Support  me  in  that  great  cataftrophe  ; 
In  that  laft  conflict  guard  me  from  alarms. 
And  tkke  my  foul,  expiring,  to  thy  arms^ 

MORAD 


IwlORAD   AND   ABIMA, 

AK    OSIEXTAL    TALE. 

IBRAHIM  die  SeoQiid,  refined  oirr  the  anpkr 
of   Perfia  ;   the  kribe  of  vbole  riitues  was 
lefplciiidcBi  asthe  bunui^  huninaiy  of  the  heiT^ 
and  the  mifcfairfs  of  his  idgn  ino&iifive  as  the 
]io£hiiiial  reSedor  of  its  beams. 

Kezam,  die  B^kibeg  of  Cufdiftan»  attended 
fais  royal  ooafier  in  the  city  of  Ifpahan  :  his  fword 
had  fbnnerly  fupported  him  in  his  pretenlions  to 
the  throne ;  and  his  coimlels  now  guided  him  in 
the  paths  of  juftice,  and  rendered  him  beloved 
and  revered  by  his  fubjeds,  whilft  his  name  was 
held  in  refpe£i  by  the  mo^  powerful  nations  of 
the  eaft. 

Abima^  die  daughter  of  Nezam,  was  beautiful 
as  the  damfels  of  P^radife.  Her  (kin  rivalled  the 
whitenefs  of  the  (how  on  the  mountains  of  Kir* 
van ;  her  eyes  were  bright  as  the  morning  ftar, 
and  her  trefies  vied  in  colour  and  gloflinefs  with 
the  fleeces  of  A(fa:acan.  When  (he  fmiled  the 
dimples  of  the  Houri  ^dorned  her  cheek ;  and 
when  flie  fpoke^  her  voice  was  like  the  ipufic  in 
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the  gardens  of  eternal  delight,  and  her  breath  as 
fragrant  as  the  breeze  which  gather  perfumes  in 
the  vallies  of  Arabia. 

But  the  gentle  Abima  had  a  heart  fufceptible 
of  love ;  and  while  Nezam,  to  fecure  to  his 
daughter  wealth,  grandeur,  and  rank,  engaged 
her  hand  to  the  rich  and  powerful  Abubekar,  (he 
fecretly  plighted  her  faith  to  the  brave,  the  gene- 
rous, the  youthful  Morad.  Nor  was  Nezam  un- 
fufpicious  of  his  daughter's  engagements,  he 
knew  and  honoured  the  virtues  of  Morad ;  but 
his  poffeffions  were  unequal  to  the  extenfive  do- 
mains of  Abubekar,  whofe  camels  were  counted 
by  thoufands,  and  whofe  flocks  and  herds  were 
as  innumerable  as  the  fandson  the  fea  fhore. 

Yet  not  the  diamonds  of  the  royal  turban,  or 
the  rubies  which  glittered  in  the  throne  of  Ibra- 
him, could  have  purchafed  the  chafte  affeftions 
of  the  faithful  Abima.  ITie  heart  (he  had  fur- 
rendered  to  Morad  was  incapable  of  change;  nor 
did  (he  hefitate  to  comply  with  his  intreaties,  to 
bind  herfelf  by  thofe  indiffoluble  ties  which  tranf- 
fer  the  rights  of  the  parent  to  a  proteftor  of  ano^ 
ther  name :  and  influenced  by  a  paflion  as  pure 
as  the  light  which  ifiues  from  the  third  heaven » 
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(he  abandoned  the  fplendid  manfions  of  Nezain» 
and  fted  to  the  humble  dwelling  of  Morad. 

No  fooner  was  the  flight  of  Abima  difcovered 
by  her  ambitious  father,  than  he'purfued  her  to 
the  habitation  of  Morad ;  and  with  all  the  autho- 
Tity  of  a  parent  and  all  the  pride  of  offended  dig- 
nity, deoianded  at  his  hands  the  treafure  which 
he  fufpeded  to  be  in  his  pofleflion. 

But  the  happy,  the  enraptured  Morad,  though 

gentle  as  the  doves  of  Circallia,  and  humble  as 

the  Faquir  who  traverfes  the  approaches  of  the 

facred  temple  of  Mecca ;  in  the  defence  of  his 

love,  was  fierce  as  the  lion  of  mount  Caucafus ; 

and  of  his  honour,  as  the  tyger  which  hunts  the 

banks  of  the  Ganges.     Equally  above  deceit  and 

fear,  he  avowed  the  pofleffion  of  his  adored,  his 

faithful  Abrma ;  and  his  intentions  to  retain  the 

glorious  prize  in  his  hands,    at    the    rifque  of 

iw-hat  he  efteemed  far  lefs  valuable,    that   life, 

which,  without  her,  would  ceafe  to  be  the  object 

of  his  care. 

Enraged  at  the  bold  determination  of  the  in- 
trepid Morad,  the  father  of  the  fair  fugitive  re- 
tired to  the  houfe  of  the  enamoured  Abubekar ; 
and  having  communicated  the  intelligence  fo  fatal 

to 
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to  his  hopes>  they  proceeded  together  to  the 
Divan,  aod  waited  with  impatience  the  appear? 
ance  of  the  fpver/eign  of  Perfia. 

No  fboner  did  the  trumpets  prodaim  the  apr 
proach  of  the  monarchy  than  the  trembling  Nch 
zam  having  thrice  proilrated  himfelf  before  the 
^one,  9od  thrice  invokef}  the  prophet  he  adwed^ 
to  render  his  fovereign  propitious  to  his  prayer^ 
he  thus  laid  before  him  the  fource  of  his  griefs, 
and  demanded  redrefs  for  injuries  which  he  re* 
prefented  as  uneoualled. 

^  Father  of  thy  people  f  light  of  the  fun ! 
liriendof  Ali !  prince  of  the  faithful!  governor  oi 
the  world!  at  whofe  frown  all  the  nations  of  ih^ 
earth  tremble,  at  whofe  fmile  the  three  know^ 
quarters  rf  the  terreftrial  globe  rejoice!  thou 
^ho  afferteft  the  right?  of  all  true  believers,  and 
punifheft  thofe  who  offend,  without  regard  to 
power  or  ccmdition !  if  the  fword  of  Nezam 
hath  ever  been  drawn  in  thy  defence,  if  his  arm 
hath  ever  been  extended  fuccefsfully  againft  thino 
enemies !  if  thou  haft  ever  profited  by  his  councils^ 
or  his  friendly  fuggeftions  have  fliielded  thee  from 
impending  danger,  attend  to  my  complaints^  and 
afford  to  the  wretched  Nezam>  that  jufticefbi 

whicl^ 


~  Morad,  the  per6c3ocs  Mond "  h^A  mndcd 
xhe  luanGoos  of  bappiDrfs  and  peace:  be  bub 
TariilBcd  fwotn  me  the  ciefigbt  of  m)-  e^,  and  tbe 
cxMnfoxt  of  my  age ;  he  kadi  co%gaed  mr  bead 
with  (fifgrace,  and  fiUed  mine  eres  with  fbrrow — 
Oh!  Abima,  Abima.'  ML  defaidcd  Abima  ^ 

Paflkm  bad  now  orerwbdmed  the  difappoimed 
Nezam,  and  ibotppcd  the  imaanoe  of  words. 

W*ben  Ibrahim,  adorned  with  aU  the  cignitT 
of  (cnereignty,  and  all  the  grace  of  confdous 
virtue,  arofe  from  his  throne^  and  thus  addreiled 
his  agitated  fupplicant : 

**  Nezam,  if  thy  cdtnplaint  is  as  mifounded  as 
thy  fufpicions  of  Abrahim,  thou  feekeit  not  jufiicey 
hot  partial  favour ;  which  thou  (halt  never  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  the  humble  \ice-gerent  of 
Heaven,  who  hath  armed  his  fen^ant  with  autho- 
rity for  purpofes  in  which  friendihip  hath  no  in- 
tereft,  nor  favour  the  fmalleft  (hare ;  but  if  thou 
baft,  indeed,  received  injury  firom  Morad;  if  he 
has  defrauded  thee  of  thy  parental  rights^  and  pof> 
£tSks9  without  thy  confent,  the  child  of  thy  bo* 

Ibm; 


fom  ;  were  he  as  dear  to  my  heart  as  Mirza,  the 
heir  of  my  throne,  juftice  fliould  tear  him  from 
my  afFeftions,  and  the  fentence  of  my  lips  decree 
him  to  make  reftitution. 

Abubekar  now  approached  the  throne;  and 
having  confirmed  the  charge  of  Nezam,  and 
claimed  the  intereft  of  an  affianced  hufband  in 
Abima,  the  officers  of  juftice  were  difpatched  to 
bring  the  delinquent  into  the  royal  prefencc :  and 
to  conduft  thither,  alfo,  the  partner  of  his  heart, 
the  fair  objeft  of  contention,  the  gentle  Abima. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  a  general  murmur,  which 
ran  through  the  aflembly,  announced  the  entrance 
of  the  faithful  lovers. 

Morad,  with  a  manly  and  modeft  air,  led  the 
trembling  and  weeping  Abima  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne ;  and  the  charge  of  Nezam  and  the  claim 
of  Abubekar,  having  been  ftated  to  him,  the 
monarch  of  Periia  called  on  him  for  a  defence ; 
and  admoniflied  him  to  beware  how  he  trefpaffed 
the  bounds  of  truth,  or  attempted  an  excufe 
founded  in  the  flighteft  impofition. 

But  the  virtuous  Morad  needed  no  fuch  cau- 
tion :  he  fcorned  to  purchafc  even  happinefs  at 
he  price  of  diihonour  s  and  though  he  held  his 

Abima 
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M>iain   dearer  than  his  life,  yet  he  would  much 
rather  abandon  both  than  retain  them  at  the%x- 
pence  of   falihood.     He  acknowledged,  and  he 
gloried  in  his  love ;  he  confefled  his  having  pre^ 
vailed  on  the  fair  Abima  to  prefer  him  to  her  more 
wealthy  lover,  and  he  juftified  her  choice,  by  a 
fiair  and  candid  comparifon  between  his  own  age, 
perfbn,  and  qualifications,  and  thofe  of  the  re- 
jected Abubekar. 

But  the  declarations  of  Morad  amounted  ra- 
ther to   a  confeflion  than  an  extenuation  of  his 
guilt ;  and  Ibrahim,  though  his  heart  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  and  felt  the  force  of  his  excufes, 
found  himfelf  compelled  to  render  the  juftice  he 
had  promifedto  Nezam,  and  to  condemn  the  un- 
fortunate Morad  to  the  fevereft  of  all  punifh- 
ments,  the  parting  with  his  adored  Abima  !-but 
like  a  gracious  judge,  he  tempered  the  rigid  let- 
•ter  of  the  law,  with  the  mildeft  interpofition  of 
humanity  ;  and  whillt  he  pronounced  the  follow- 
ing fentence,  the  foft  tear  of  pity  reflefted  more 
Juftre    on  his  cheek  than  all  the  diamonds  in  his 
crow^n. 

*^  jVforad,  thy  condemnation  proceeds  from 
thine  own  mouth  !  Tliouhaft  taken  the  daughter 
of  rvTezam,  without  the  confcnt  of  her  father ; 

G  and 
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and  the  contrafted  wife  of  Abubekar,  without 
hithpermiflion.  Reftore,  then,  to  the  parent  his 
child,  and  to  the  lover  his  miftrefs :  and  to  con- 
fole  thee  for  thy  lofs,  Ibrahim  will  advance  thy 
fortune,  and  raife  thee  to  fuch  dignities  and  ho- 
nours, that  the  chiefs  of  the  empire  fliall .  court 
thy  alliance,  and  thou  (halt  chufe  a  reprefentative 
for  the  fair  Abima,  among  the  choiceft  beauties 
of  Ifpahan." 

"  Father  of  the  faithful,"  replied  the  unfortunate 
Morad,  "  thy  fervant  bows  down  in  humble  and 
fubmiflive  gratitude  before  the  juft  and  gracious 
minifter  of  Heaven !  The  favours  thy  goodnefs 
would  extend  to  the  meaneft  of  thy  fubje£ls,  bellow 
on  fome  mbre  worthy  and  more  fortunate  objefi:. 
The  wretched  Morad  murmurs  not  at  thy  decree, 
but  he  has  loft  his  Abima ;  the  world  has  no  charms 
for  him  ;  and  he  will  court  death  as  a  relief  from 
pain,  and  feek  itiis  the  only  {helter  from  his  for- 
rows!" 

Morad,  having  pronounced  thefe  words,  quitted 
the  hand  of  Abima ;  and  whilft  every  heart  melted 
at  his  diftrefs,  bowed  in  filenceto  the  throne,  and 
prepared  to  quit  the  aflembly. 


At 
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At  this  inftant  Abubekar  made  his  way  through 

tVie  croi?rd   which  furrounded  the  weeping  fair ; 

and  liaving  feized  the  hand  which  had  juft  been 

grafped  by  her  more  favoured  lover,  he  befought 

the  McNoarch  to  acknowledge  his  claim  to  Abi- 

ma  before  Morad  fhould  be  fuffered  to  depart ; 

and  this  requeft  having  been  complied  with,  he 

thus  addrefled  the  difconiblate  lover  : 

**  Morad,  thou  haft  reafon  to  complain  that  the 
^v^ealth  of  Abubekar  hath  proved  a  bar  to  thy 
happinefss  but  the  gracious  Being  who  diftributes 
profperity  and  adverfity,  frames  alfo  the  minds  of 
his  creatures,  and  endows  them  with  faculties  to 
enjoy,  ^nd  patience  to  endure.  On  me  the  Al-- 
mighty  power  hath  laviflied  in  abijndance  the 
bounties  of  his  hand,  and  he  hath  alfo  bleffed 
me  with  defire  to  enjoy ;  but  he  hath  tempered 
my  enjoyments  with  prudence  to  controul  my 
paffions,  and  he  hath  reftrained  my  inclinations, 
by  reafon,  within  the  bounds  of  temperance  and 
moderation. 

*^  Thinkeft  thou,  Morad,  that  my  enjpymcnts 
confift  in  gratifications  purchafed  at  the  expencc 
of  mifery  to  my  fellow  creatures  ?  or  that  the 
foft  fenfations  which  moVQ  the  mind  of  the  mag- 
oanimous  Ibrahim,  ate  ftrangeys  tp  tl^e  breaft 
.  Q   ^  Qf 
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of  the  lefs  difiinguithed  Abubekar?  Thirikeft 
thou,  that  whilft  the  fountain  of  his  humanity 
flows  with  oil  to  pour  into  the  wounds  of  afflic- 
tion, the  fources  of  Abubekar's  pity  are  dried 
up,  and  his  heart  fteeled  againft  the  noble  feelings 
of  humanity?  At  my  hands,  defending  Morad» 
accept  the  choiceft  of  earthly  blefiings,  a  beautiful 
and  virtuous  wife ;  may  Ah',  the  friend  of  our 
prophet,  crown  thy  union  with  unfading  felicity ; 
and  Ibrahim,  his  lieutenant,  difpenfe  to  thee,  and 
the  fair  and  faithful  Abima,  the  full  meafure  of  thy 
deferts  in  power,  riches,  and  honour.** 


TRUTH. 


NOTHING  appears  fo  low  and  mean  as  lying 
and  diflimuiation ;  and  it  is  obfervable, 
that  only  weak  animals  endeavour  to  fupply  by 
craft,  the  defects  of  ftrength,  which  nature  has 
not  given  them. 

Nothing  is  fo  delightful  as  the  hearing  or  fpeak- 
ing  of  truth  :  for  this  reafon,  there  is  no  conver- 
fation  fo  agreeable  as  that  of  the  man  of  integrity, 
who  hears  without  any  defign  to  betray,  aftd 
fpeaks  without  any  intention  to  deceive. 

Truth 
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Truth  is  always  confiftent  with  itfelf,  and  needs 

nothing  to  help  it  out :  it  is  always  near  at  hand, 

and  fits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out 

before  we  are  aware,  whereas  a  lye  is  trouble- 

fome,  and  fets  a  man's  invention  upon  the  rack. 

Truth,  in  every  thing,  is  ftill  the  fame,  and, 
like  its  great  Author,  can  be  but  one ;  and  the 
fentence  of  reafon  ftands  as  firm  as  the  foundation 
of  the  earth. 

Truth  is  born  with  us,  and  we  muft  do  violence 
to  our  nature,  to  fhake  off  our  veracity. 

Now  by  the  Gods,  it  is  not  in  the  powV 
Of  painting  pr  of  fculpture  to  exprefs. 
Aught  fo  divine  as  the  fair  form  of  Truth! 
The  creatures  of  their  art  may  catch  the  eye. 
But  her  fweet  nature  captivates  the  foul. 


EXTRACT 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

AN  INDIAN  WOMAN. 

SOME  hiftorians  have  lately  aflferteds  that  the 
cuftom  of  widows  burning  themfelves  cm 
the  funeral  pile  of  their  hufbands^  no  longer  exifis. 
There  are  fome  recent  infliuices  of  it  tranimitted 
by  Europeans,  who  were  witnefTes  of  the  tranf* 
a£tions  they  related. 

Not  many  years  ago  died  Rham-Ch'und,  pui> 
dlt  of  the  Mahratta  tribe.  His  widow,  aged-  feven- 
teen  or  eighteen  years,  as  foon  as  he  expired, 
immediately  declared  to  the  bramins,  and  witnefles 
prefent,  her  refolution  to  burn.  As  the  faniiJj 
were  of  great  importance,  all  her  relations  and 
friends  left  no  arguments  unattempted  to  diflliade 
her  from  her  purpofe. 

The  fiate  of  her  infant  children,  the  terrors  and 
pangs  of  the  death  (he  afpired  after,  were  painted 
to  her  in  the  iTrongeft  and  mod  lively  colours ; 
but  Ihe  was  deaf  to  all.  Her  children,  indeed, 
flie  fecnied  to  leave  with  fome  regret.  But  whea 
the  t^^rrors  of  burning  were  mentioned  to  her, 

with 
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countenance  calm  and  refolved,  (he  ptit 
her  fingers  into  the  fire,  and  held  it  there 
lerable  time.  Then,  with  one  of  her  hands, 

fire  into  the  palm  of  the  other,  fprinkled 
upon  it,  and  fumigated  the  attending 
s  or  priefts.  Being  given  to  underftand 
e  ftiould  hot  obtain  permiffion  to  bum,  fhe 
tinediately  into  deep  affliction.  But  foon 
^ing  herfelf,  ihe  anfwered,  "  that  death, 

ftill  be  in  her  power ;  and  that  if  fhe  were 
lowed  to  make  her  exit  according  to  the 
pies  of  her  caft,  (lie  would  ftarve  herfelf." 
ig  her  thus  refolved,  her  friends  were,  at  laft, 
d  to  confent  to  her  propofal. 

ly  on  the  following  morning,  the  body  of 
eceafed  was  carried  down  to  the  water- 
The  widow  followed  about  ten  o'clock,  ac- 
EUiied  by  the  principal  bramins,  her  children, 
>ns,  and  a  numerous  crowd  of  fpeftators^ 
»  order  for  her  burning  did  not  arrive  till 
»ne  o'clock,  the  interval  was  employed  ii| 
g  with  the  bramins,  and  waftiing  in  the 
ts.  As  foon  as  it  arrived,  (he  retired,  and 
bout  half  an  hour  in  the  midft  of  her  feniale 
ns-  She  then  divefted  herfelf  of  her  brace» 
nd  other  ornaments  ;  and  having  tied  them 
ind  of  apron,  which  hung  before  her,  was 
H  coi> 
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conduced  by  the  females  to  a  corner  of  the  pife# 
On  the  pile  was  an  arched  arbonr,  formed  of  dry 
fticks,  boughs,  and  leaves ;  and  open  at  one  end 
to  admit  her  entrance.  In  this  was  depofitc^  the 
body  of  the  deceafed  -,  his  head  at  the  end^  oppo- 
fite  the  openmg^ 

At  that  comer  of  the  pile  to  which  flie  had 
been  condu£led,  a  bramin  had  made  a  fmall  fire, 
round  which  (he  and  three  bramins  fat  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes. One  of  them  then  put  into  her  hand  a  leaf 
of  the  bale-tree,  of  the  wood  of  which  a  part  of 
the  funeral  pile  is  always  conftf ufted.  She  threw 
the  leaf  into  the  fire,  and  one  of  the  others  gave 
her  a  fecond  leaf,  which  he  held  over  the  flaxne» 
whilft  he  three  times  dropped  fome  ghee  on  it> 
which  melted  and  fell  into  the  fire. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  doing,  a  third  bramm 
read  to  her  fame  portions  of  the  Aughtorrah  Beid, 
and  alked  her  fome  queftions,  which  fhe  anA^vered 
with  a  fteady  and  ferene  countenance.  Thefe  be- 
ing over^  fhe  was  led  with  great  fofemnity  three 
times  round  the  pile,  the  bramins  reading  befoie 
her. 

When  (lie  oame  the  third  time  to  the  fmall  lire» 
ffie  ftopped,  took  her  rings  off  her  toes  andfingers^ 

and 
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Mid  put  them  to  her  other  ornaments ;  then  taking 
a  folemn  and  majeftic  leave  of  her  children,  pa- 
rents and  relations,  one  of  the  bramins  dipped  a 
large  i?vick  of  cotton  in  fome  ghee,  and  giving  it 
lighted  into  her  hand,  led  her  to  the  open  fide  of 
the  arbour,  where  all  the  bramins  fell  at  her  feet* 
She  blefltd  them,  «id  they  retired  weeping. 

She  then  aTcended  the  pile,  and  entered  the  an- 
bour,  making  a  profound  reverence  at  the  feet 
pf  the.deceafed,  and  then,  advancing,  feated  her- 
felf  by  his  head.  In  filent  meditation  (he  looked 
on  his  face  for  the  fpace  of  a  minute.  She  then 
fct  fire  to  the  arbour  in  three  places.  But  foon 
obferving  that  (he  had  kindled  it  to  leeward,  and 
that  the  wind  blew  the  flames  from  her,  (he  arofe, 
fet  fire  to  the  windward  fide,  and  placidly  refum- 
ing  her  ftation,  fat  there  with  a  dignity  and  com- 
pofure  which  no  words  can  convey  an  jdea  of. 

The  pile  being  gf  combuftible  matter,  the  fup- 
porters  of  the  roof  were  foon  confumed,  and  the 
i^hole  tumbled  in  upon  her,  putting  an  end  ^ 
pnce  to  her  courage  and  her  life. 


j«  ?  A  RE^ 
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A 

REMARKABLE  ANECDOTE 

OF    A 

DECAYED  GENTLEMAN. 

THE  confcioufnefs  of  being  beloved,  foftens 
our  chagrins,  and  enables  a  great  part  of 
mankind  to  fupport  the  mifery  of  exiftence.  The 
afFeftions  muft  be  exercifed  upon  fomething  ;  for 
not  to  love  is  to  be  miferable.  *^  Were  I  in  a  de- 
fert,"  fays  Sterne,  *^  I  would  find  fomething  in  it 
to  call  forth  my  affeftions.  If  I  could  not  do  bet* 
tor,  I  would  fatten  them  upon  fome  fweet  myrtle, 
or  feek  fome  melancholy  cyprefs  to  conneft  myCjIf 
to.  I  would  court  their  fhade,  and  greet  them 
kindly  for  their  proteftion.  I  would  cut  my 
name  upon  them,  and  fwear  they  were  the 
lovelieft  trees  throughout  the  defert.  If  their 
leaves  withered,  I  would  teach  myfelf  to  mourn'; 
and  when  they  rejoiced,  I  would  rejoice  with 
them."  But  the  following  anecdote  will  illuftrdte 
this  reafoning  better  than  the  moft  beautif^il 
reflections. 

A  re* 
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A  rcfpeSable  charafter,    after  having   long 
figured  away  in    the    gay  world  at  Paris,  was 
at  length  compelled  to  live  in  an  obfcure  retreat 
in  that  city,  the  viftim  of  fevere  and  unforefeea 
misfortunes.     He  was  fo  indigent,  that  he  fub- 
fifled  only  on  an  allowance  from  the  parilh.  Every 
week  a  quantity  of  bread  was  fent  to  him  fuffi- 
cient  for  his  fupport ;  and  yet,  at  length,  he  de- 
manded more.     On  this,  the  curate  fent  for  him. 
He  went.    "  Do  you  live  alone  r"  faid  the  curate. 
**  With  whom,   Sir,"  anfwered  the  unfortunate 
man,  "is  it  poflible  that  I  fhould  live?   I  am 
ivretched.    You  fee  that  I  am,  fince  I  thus  folicit 
charity,  and  am  abandoned   by  all  the  world.'* 
**  But,  Sir,"  cpntinued  the  curate,  *'  if  you  live 
alone,  why  do  you  a(k  for  more  bread  than  is  fuf- 
ficient  foryourfelf  ?"  The  other  was  quite  difcon- 
certed,  and,  at  laft,  with  great  reluftance  cori- 
fefled  that  he  had  a  dog.     ITie  curate  did  not 
drop  the  fubjeft.     He  defired  him  to  obferve  that 
he  was  only  the  diftributor  of  the  bread  that  be- 
longed to  the  poor,  and,  that  it  was  abfolutely 
neceflary  that  he  fliould  difpofe  of  his  dog." — 
**  Ah  !   Sir,"  exclaimed  the  poor  man,  weeping, 
"  and  if  I  lofe  my  dog,  who  is  there  then  to  love 
xne  ?" — ^The  good  paftor,  melting  into  tears,  took 
his  purfe,  and  giving  it  to  him,  "  Take  this.  Sir," 
iaid  he  ; — ^^  this  Is  mine — this  I  can  give." 

ELEGY 
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WRITTEN  AT  JKZ 

APPROACH  OF  SPRINC. 

STERN  winter  hence  with  all  his  train  removes, 
And  chearful  flcies  and  limpid  dreams  arc 
feen ; 
Thick-  fprouting  foliage  decorates  the  groves  j 
Reviving  herbage  robes  the  fields  in  greeq. 

Yet  lovelier  fcenes  fhall  crown  th'advancing  year. 
When  blooming  fpring's  full  bounty  is  difplay'd;. 
The  fmile  of  beauty  ev'ry  vale  fhall  wear ; 
ITie  voice  of  fong  enliven  ev*ry  fhade. 

O  fancy,  paint  not  coming  days  too  fair  ! 
Oft  for  the  profpefts  fprightly  May  fhould  yield^ 
Rain-pouring  clouds  have  darken'd  all  the  air. 
Or  fnows  untimely  whiten'd  o'er  the  field  : 

But  fhould  kind  fpring  her  wonted  bounty  fhowV, 
The  fmile  of  beauty  and  the  voice  of  fong  j 
If  gloomy  thought  the  human  mind  o'erpowV, 
Ev'n  vernal  hours  glide  iinenjoy'd  along. 

,Ifhuii 
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\  (hun  the  fcenes  where  madd'ning  paffion  raves. 
Where  pride  and  folly  high  dominion  hold  ; 
And  unrelenting  av'rice  drives  her  flaves 
O'er  proftrate  virtue  in  purfuit  of  gold : 

The  grafly  lane,  the  wood-furrounded  field, 
Th^rude  ftone  fence  with  fragrant  wall-flowVs  gay. 
The  clay-built  cot,  to  me  more  pleafure  yield 
Than  all  the  pomp  imperial  domes  difplay. 

And  yet  ev'n  here  amid  thefe  fecret  Ihades, 
Thefe  fimple  fcenes  of  unreprov'd  delight^ 
Affliction's  iron  hand  my  breaft  invader. 
And  death's  dread  dart  is  ever  in  my  fight. 

While  genial  funs  to  genial  Ihow'rs  fucceed, 
(The  air  all  mildnefs,  and  the  earth  all  bloom  ;) 
While  herds  and  flocks  range  fportive  o'er  the 

mead,   . 
Crop  the  fweet  herb,  and  fnufF  the  rich  perfume. 

O  why  alone  to  hjplefs  man  deny'd. 
To  tafte  the  blifs  inferior  beings  boaft  ? 
O  why  this  fate  that  fear  and  pain  divide 
His  few  fliort  hours  on  earth's  delightful  coaJft  ? 

Ah  !  ceafe — no  more  of  Providence  complain  ! 
Tls  fenfe  of  guilt  that  wakes  the  mind  to  woe. 
Gives  force  to  fear,  adds  energy  to  pain. 
And  psdl9  each  joy  by  heav  n  indulged  below. 

Why 


( 
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Why  elfe  the  fmihng  infant-train  fo  bleft. 
Ere  dear-bought  knowledge  ends  the  peace  within. 
Or  wild  defire  inflames  the  youthful  breaft. 
Or  ill  propenfion  ripens  into  fin  ? 

As  to  the  bleating  tenants  of  the  field. 

As  to  the  fportive  warblers  on  the  trees. 

To  them  their  joys  fincere  the  feafoir  yields. 

And  all  their  days  and  all  their  profpe£ls  plea(e.  ^ 

Such  joys  were  mine  when  from  the  perfjj'd  ftreets. 
Where  on  Thamefis'  banks  I  liv'd  immurM  ; 
ITifi  tiew-blown  fields  that  breath'd  a  thoufand 

fweets, 
To  Surry's  wood-crown'd  hills  my  fteps  allur'd. 

O  happy  hours,  beyond  recovery  fled  ! 

What  fliare  I  now  ^*  that  can  your  lofs  repay," 

While  o'er  my  mind  thefe  glooms  of  thought  ar^ 

fpread. 
And  veil  the  light  of  life's  meridian  ray  ? 

Is  there  no  pow'r  this  darknefs  to  remove  ? 
The  long-loft  joys  of  Eden  to  reftore  ? 
Or  raife  our  views  to  happier  feats  above. 
Where  fear,  and  pain,  and  death  (hall  be  no  moreS 


\ 
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Yes,  tliofe  there  are  who  know  a  Saviours  love^ 
The  long-loft  joys  of  Eden  can  reftore ; 
And  raife  their  views  to  happier  feats  above. 
Where  fear,  and  pain,  and  death  (hall  be  no  more, 

Thofe  grateful  Iharfe  the  gift  of  nature's  hand. 
And  in  the  vari'd  fcenes  that  round  them  ftiine  ; 
The  fair,  the  rich,  the  awful,  and  the  grand. 
Admire  th*amazing  workmanihip  divine. 

Blows  not  a  flowVet  in  th'  enameli'd  vale, 
Shines  not  a  pebble  where  the  riv'let  ftrays  j 
Sports  not  an  infe£l  on  the  fpicy  gale. 
But  claims  their  wonder  and  excites  their  praife ! 

For  them  ev*n  vernal  nature  looks  more  gay. 
For  them  more  lively  hues  the  fields  adorn ; 
To  them  more  fair  the  faireft  fmile  of  day, 
To  them  more  fweet  the  fweeteft  breath  of  morn. 

They  feel  the  blifs  that  hope  and  faith  fupply, 
They  pafs  ferene  th 'appointed  hours  that  bring. 
The  day  that  wafts  them  to  the  realms  on  high. 
The  day  that  centres  in  eternal  fpring. 


DORI- 
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DORILACIA; 

OR,    THE 

FAIR    CAPTIVE. 

AN  ANECDOTE  OF  ANCIENT  CHIVALRY. 

IN  the  line  of  crufadoes  every  womaji  was  a 
beauty,  every  man  was  an  hero.  The  virtues 
of  the  female  were  then  unfufpefted ;  the  courage 
of  the  hero  was  to  be  proof  againft  any  antago^ 
nift>  and  he  was,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to 
evince,  that  his?RECi£U8£  was  both  more  beau- 
tiful and  more  virtuous  than  any  other  of  the 
fex. — Where  is  there  a  knight  adventurer  now 
who -woufd  undertake  either? 

Dorilacra,  though  unfeeking,  wras  fought  for 
by  the  King  of  ****.  The  fame  of  her  pefibnai 
charms  were  great;  that  of  her  virtues,  were 
ftin  greater.— The  Prince  of  ^**  fued  for  her: 
his  martial  virtues  recommended  him  to  the 
choice  of  her  father.  Martial  virtues  in  a  man^ 
were,  in  the  time  of  the  crufadoes,  of  the  greateft 
eftimation. — She  was  promifed  to  the  Prince — 
but  promrfes  before  marriage  are  generally  firuf- 
trated.  A  parent  will  frequently  fet  himfelf 
'againft  the  obligation  entered  into  by  his  daughter. 

A  lival 


A  rival  wiU  fometim^  fruftratethe*piDmiie>^  Urn 
obligation,  by  the  death  of  the  riy;al.. 

Betrothed,  as  it  were,  to  Prince  Rhadamont, 
4l>oriiacia  was  to  experience  a  different  fate,  aiate 
unforefeen,  a  fate  too  cruel  for  one  who  left  it  t6 
tier  father  to  choofe  her  a  partner  for  life. 

The  objed  of  her  father's  choice,  after  the  moll 
ttfiediohate  adieu^  parted  from  her  to  encounter 
the  Saracens. 

:  In  the  interim,  the  Saracen  Prince  burft  int6 
the  facred  inclofure  wherein  (he  was— faw  her 
charms — ^faw,  was  inflamed,  and  was  deternune4 
to  make  her  hts  own. 

He  forced  her  upon.a  palfry,  and  obliged  heir 
domeftic,  her  favourite  female  to  attend  her. 

Her  agitations  were  great  for  many  a  mile. 
'The  courtefies  of  the  Saracen  were  f  ot  lefs,  which 
was  an  unufual  phaenomenon. 

Arriving  at  a  retired  place,  and  finding  her  ra* 
ther  worn  out  with  fatigue^  he  carried  her  to  the 
pmbrageous  retirement  of  a  woodj  t?iere  he 
i)reathed  the  fofteft  vows,  the  foft^ft  accents  of 
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inflamed  love;  but  he  breathed  them  in  vaiii. 
Virtue  eftabliftied  on  the  rock  of  religion,  very 
feldom  totters,  if  eftablifhed  in  infancy. 

*■ 
The  foes  of  Virtue,  when  repuUed,  general- 
ly exeirife  revenge,  generally  give  themfelves 
up  to  the  inftigation  of  malice.  As  Dorilaci;! 
would  not  comply  with  the  whifpers  of  an  illicit 
pai&on,  the  Prince  threatened  her  with  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  being  tied  hand  and  foot,  and  caft  into 
the  waves  of  the  inexorable  ocean.  She  braved 
his  threats,  fhe  fubmitted  to  be  bound.  She  wast 
by  the  order  of  the  Prince,  caft  into  the  devouring 
waves :  but  Providence,  which  watches  over  th^ 
paths  of  unfhaken  innocence  and  thaftity,  or* 
dered  the  wave  on  which  (he  floated  to  leaive  her 
on  the  crumbling  ftrand.  Her  fltuation  hful  b^ 
fore  left  her  on  the  margin  of  the  fea. 

Her  intended  hufband  fortunately  arrived  in  his 
veflel  qn  the  ftrand.  The  firftobjefthefawwapDo- 
rilacia.  His  domeftics  Hkewifc  defcried  her,  anfl 
with  uplifted  arms,  and  all  the  outrages  of  grief, 
teftified  their  lamentations  forherfeeminglofs.The 
cords  with  which  ftie  was  bound  were  unloofed, 
and  when  the  meafures  lately  revived  for  the  re- 
covery of  drowned  perfons  were  made  ufe  of, 
ftie  returned  to  life,  and  fhe  lived  to  blefs  the 
world  with  a  numerous  race  of  heroes. 

CHARITY. 
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REMARKABLE  DECISION 


IN  A  CASE  OF 


V  A   N   I    T   Y. 


HISTORY  has  preferved  the  memory  of  an 
Emperor,   perhaps  equal  to  any  of  anti- 
quity>  for  his  abhorrence  to  the  partial  diftinftion 
of   birth.      He  knew  wherein    true  glory  con- 
iifted^  and  could  diftinguifh  it   fron>  that  which 
'was  only  fo  in  appearance.     He  proved  the  truth 
of  that  excellent  faying  of  Tacitus,  *^  Thofe  who 
know  how  properly  to  govern  an  Empjre,  throw 
off  its  formalities." 


To  comprehend  this  aftion  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
in  its  fulled  extent,  we  muft  confider  the  incom* 
parable  luftre  and  magnificence  of  the  Court  of 
that  Emperor  at  Bruffels,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  mod  polite,  free,  and  populace,  and  the 
f  enter  of  power;  here  Germaps,  Spaniards,  and 
{tallanSt  .were  treated   with  equal  refpeft,   and 

merit 
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mexTt  only  was  fufiered  to  claim  a  fiipecpar  con* 
fideraa<Mi. 

In  th:^  Court,  which  was  filled  with  perfbni 
of  the  mon  iHuitrious  raiit,  ^ho  boafted  of  Ror 
man  Kinc>  tonbcirar.^eU^rs,  were  two  ladies  of 
the  fim  quaLrv.  /^  i-fpute  had  arifen  between 
thern,  which,  in  p  •:.•:  of  pre-eminence,  had  a 
right  to  enter  the  chiin-t:  ^1.  The  Emperor,  in 
order  to  put  a  ftop  to  aii  future  contefts  of  fupe- 
riorit)'  of  birth,  determined  to  be  himfelf  arbiter 
in  this  caufe. 

We  may  figure  to  ourfelves  the  intrigoet,  ca^ 
bals,  felicitations,  recommendations,  long  lifts  of 
itiuftrious  anceftors,  fupported  by  indubitable  au- 
thorities, that  were  formed  on  this  occafion ;  in- 
deed, all  Bruflels  was  in  alarm,  and  refembled 
England  in  the  time  of  a  general  election.  All 
this  while  the  Emperor,  who  viewed  this  buftle 
with  a  fmile,  was  not  in  the  lead  afFefted  by  thi§ 
{)arade  of  falfe  glory ;  but  remained  fixed  to  hi§ 
dcfign,  immoveable  as  a  rock. 

The  day  at  laft  approached,  in  which  thi$ 
weighty  and  momentous  affair  was  to  be  decided. 
Had  the  fate  of  Kings  and  Empires  been  at  (lake. 
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t\ie  general  attention  of  people  of  all  ranks  coatd 
not  have  been  more  attracted,  than  it  was  upon 
this  idle  dHpute  about  nothing.  The  hopes  and 
fears  of  oppofite  parties,  the  wagers  of  fools,  ,the 
predi£tions  of  pretended  fages,  the  folemnity  of 
the  place,  the  brilliancy  of  the  affembly,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  Emperor,  are  all  much  eafier  to  be 
imagined  than  expreffed. 

Surely  the  coiiftemation,  (haifie,  and  confufiom 
of  both  parties,  muft  be  great  indeed,  when  they 
heard  the  Emperor  pronounce  thefe  words  as  a 
final  decree  :  "  Let  the  mpft  foolilh  of  the  two 
have  the  preference." 


AN  ARABIAN  ANECDOTE. 

AN  Arab  going  to  complain  to  the  Sultan  of  - 
fome  depredations  committed  in  his  houfe 
bv  t'wo  unknown  perfons,  the  Sultan  inftantly  re- 
paired thither,  and  caufing  the  light  to  be  ex- 
luigiiiXbed,  feized  the  criminals,  had  their  hoads 
enveloped  in  a  cloak,  and  gave  orders  that  they 
%viil4  be  ftahbed.    The  execution  being  tby^ 

performed. 
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peiiormed.  He  Ofdcfcd  the  flambeaux  lm>iiglit 
with  him  to  he  ^ani  lighted ;  and,  bzviiig  ex- 
amined the  body  oi  the  criminak,  lifted  up  his 
handsy  and  returned  thanks  to  God. 

*^  IMiat  favour,"  laid  the  \Tfier,  «•  have  you 
then  received  from  heaven  f  ** 

«  Vifier/'  replied  the  Sultan,  "  I  thought  my 
fbn  had  been  the  author  of  thefe  crimes ;  there* 
fore  I  ordered  the  lights  to  be  put  out,  and  the 
faces  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches  to  be  covered 
livith  a  cloak.  1  was  fearful,  left  paternal  ten« 
demefs  fhould  induce  me  to  fail  in  juftice  which  I 
owe  to  my  fubjecls.  Judge  whether  I  ought  not 
to  thank  heaven,  when  I  find  m}'felf  juft,  with- 
out taking  away  the  life  of  my  fon  t" 


ANECDOTE 


OF  \ 

D  E  A  N    S  W  I  F  T. 

r'  has  not  been  remarked  by  any  of  his  hifto* 
rians,  but  the  Dean  entertained  a  moft  violent 
llVtred  to  the  memory  of  William  III.  which  he   - 

often    i 
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often  exprefled  in  very  bitter  terms  when  in  the 
company  of  his  intimates.  He  was  accuftomed 
to  ftile  tliat  Monarch  a  bloody  and  remorfelefs 
tyrant,  and  would  commonly  add,  that  "  fo  far 
from  this  country  receiving  any  benefit  from  him,  9 
he  and  his  favourites  only  were  the  gainers.'* 

Swift  dined  one  day  with  feveral  friends  of 
both  parties  in  Crow-ftreet,  when  the  converfa- 
tion  turned  up9n  a  paraphrafe  Concannon  had 
lately  jnade  of  Prior's  celebrated  epitaph.  It  was 
as  follows  ; 

Hold  Matthew  Prior,  by  your  leave* 
Vour  epitaph  is  fomewhat  odd  ; 
Bourbon  and  you  were  fons  of  Eve, 
Nassau  the  offspring  of  a  God. 

The  Dean,  (baking  his  head,  faid,  "  Let  us  fee 
whether  a  man,  who  is  neither  a  fool  nor  a  para- 
fite,  cannot  write  four  lines  that  will  found  as  well 
as  thofe,"  and*  taking  Doftor  Sheridan's  pencil 
wrote  the  following : 

Hold  friend  Concannon,  by  your  leave, 
Your  paraphrafe  is  rather  civil ; 
HouRBON  and  Mat  were  fons  of  Eve, 
Nassau  "the  offspring  of  a  Devil, 

K.  AN 
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-     AN  ODE 

TO 

N  A  R  C  I  S  S  A. 

THY  fatal  (hafts  unerring  move; 
I  bow  before  tliine  altar.  Love  f 
I  feel  thy  foft,  refiftlefs  flame 
Glide  fwift  through  all  my  vital  frame  f 

For  while  I  gaze  my  bofom  glows. 
My  blood  in  tides  impetuous  flows  ; 
Hope»  fear,  and  joy  alternate  roll. 
And  floods  of  tranfport  whelm  my  foul  ^ 

My  faultVing  tongue  attempts  in  vain* 
In  foothing  murmurs  to  complain; 
My  tongue  fome  fecret  magic  ties. 
My  murmurs  fink  in  broken  (ighs  t 

Condemned  to  nurle  eternal  care. 
And  ever  drop  the  filent  tear ; 
Unheard  I  mourn,  unknown  I  llgh. 
Unfriended  live,  unpitied  die ! 


SINGULAR 
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SINGULAR  ACT  OF  GENEROSITY 
AND  CONTINENCE. 

THE  Marquis  de  Breze,  Admiral  of  France, 
fon  to  a  Marflial  and  Duke  of  the  fame 
name,  had  a  vifit  paid  him  at  Paris  by  a  widow 
and  her  daughter,  of  a  neighbouring  province  to 
that  of  his  taxaily ;  the  daughter  was  of  a  comely 
ilature,  her  features  regular,  her  complexion  adr 
mirable,  an4  about  fix  years  younger  than  the 
Admiral,  who  wa«  then  of  much  the  fame  age 
with  Sc]pio>  when  he  conquered  Carthage. 

The  mother  began  firft  to  tell  him  her  name, 
by  which  it  appeared  flie  was  one  of  the  bed  fa- 
milies in  Anjou,  and  then  declared  to  him,  that 
ihe  was  engaged  in  a  troublefome  fuit  at  law, 
which  [endangered  her  whole,  and  that'  a  fmall, 
eftate;  that  flie  had  borrowed  of  all  her  friends ; 
that  a  wicked  and  cheating  lawyer  was  fully  re- 
folved  to  reduce  her  to  a  moft  fliameful  povertyj^ 
sind  without  powerful  fupport  would  carry  his  point. 

The  Admiral  prayed  her  to  accept  of  three 
hundred  louis  d*ors  to  carry  on  her  fuit,  and  gave 
orders  for  a  coach  to  be  fent  to  her  every  morn- 
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ing,  in  which  (he  might  go  and  fee  her  judges  : 
He  himfelf  became  her  folicitor,  and  managed 
the  bufinefs  fo  well,  that  (he  carried  the  caufe, 
and  recovered  full  cofts  againft  her  adverfary. 

When,  after  all  this,  the-Lady  went  to  thank 
the  young  Admiral  for  all  the  favours  he  had 
been  pleafed  to  heap  upon  her,  (he  gave  him  to 
underftand  that  (he  could  not  exprefs  how  much 
Ihe  was  indebted  to  him,  and  that  (he  had  nothing 
but  her  daughter,  then  prefent,  that  could  make 
him  fatisfaftion  for  his  kindnefs  to  her. 

The  Admiral  being  furprized  with  an  oflFer  fo 
little  expefted,  took  a(ide  the  young  lady,  in  the 
prefence  of  her  mother,  to  a  comer  of  the  cham- 
ber, declared  to  her  in  what  manner  her  honour 
and  falvation  were  in  danger;  and  advifed  her  to 
give  herfelf  to  none  but  God  -,  and  becaufe  he 
found  (he  was  already  in  the  fame  opinion  with 
him,  he  took  both  mother  and  daughter  into  the 
coach,  and  carried  them  to  a  convent,  where  he 
left  the  young  lady. 

When  he  had  paid  the  penfion  due  for  the  firft 
year,  a  day  or  two  before  (he  was  prQfe(red,  he 
gave  the  Abbefs  of  the  Monaftery  eight  hundred 
piftoles,  and  caufed  an  A£t  to  be  paffcd  in  the 

name 
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name  of  the  young  lady,  without  mentioning  his 
own  name  in  it.  There  could  be  nothing  (al- 
lowing for  the  fuperftition  of  the  times)  moi^e  ge- 
nerous,   or  more  heroic,  than  this. 


ANECDOTE 
OF  THE  EARL  OF  STAIR, 

AMBASSADOR  AT  THE  COURT  OF  VERSAILLES, 

IN  TH£  R£IGK'OF  G£0RGE  I. 

ONE  day  the  Regent  of  France,  attended 
ijvith  a  moft  fplendid  retinue,  went  in  his 
coach  to  pay  the  Britifli  Ambaflador  (the  Earl  of 
Stair)  a  vifit;  which  his  Excellency  being  in- 
formed of,  prepared  for  his  reception.  The  coach 
halted  at  the  gate ;  and  when  the  Earl  of  Stair 
came  out  of  his  apartment,  the  Regent  rofe  up, 
partly  alighted  from  his  coach,  fet  one  foot  on 
the  ground,  and  kept  the  other  fixed  on  the  ftep. 
His  Excellency,  in  the  mean  time,  was  advancing 
out  of  the  gate;  but  obferving  the  pofture  the 
jRegent  was  in,  he  (lopped  fhort,  then  turned 
aJx>ut^  and  walked  three  or  four  times  backward 

and 
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and  forward^  and  at  lail  afked  one  of  the  R&f 
gent's^ttendants,  "  Whether  his  Royal  Highnef^ 
was  copie  to  vifit  him  as  his  Britannic  Majefty's 
Anibaffador,  or  as  Earl  of  Stair  ?" 

To  which  receiving  no  anfwer,  he  replied,  "  If 
he  comes  to  fee  my  Lord  Stair,  I  fliall  reckon  it 
my  greateft  honour  to  receive  any  one  officer  of 
the  Grown,  much  more  the  Duke-Regent,  at  the 
door  of  his  coach ;  but  if  he  comes  to  vifit .  the 
Ambaffador  of  my  Royal  Mafter,  I  think  I  Ihould 
be  unworthy  the  tmft  rcpofed  in  me^  if  I  went  a 
ilep  further  than  I  have  done." 

This  being  told  to  the  Regent,  he  rje-entered  the 
coach,  and  afterwards  caufed  fignification  ;to  tje 
made  to  his  Excellency,  that  he  was  not  (leHrou^ 
of  feeing  him  at  Court,  and  for  fome  ipqnths  th^ 
Earl  a£lually  withdrew. 

This  was  intended  by  the  Regent  as  a  (light  oi^ 
the  Britiffa  Ambaffador ;  but  the  wary  and  vigi- 
lant Stair  knew  the  etiquette  of  Courts  too  well, 
and  had  too  much  the  honour  of  his  Royal  Maftef 
at  heart,  and  the  dignity  of  his  country  to  be  en- 
trapped by  him. 

EQU4, 
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EQUANIMITY. 

EVIL    is  uncertain,  in  the   fame  deglee,  as 
I   good;   and  for  the  reafon  we  ought  not  to 
hope  too  fecurely,  we  ought  not  to  fear  with  too 
much    dejeftion.     The  (late  o(  the  world  is  con--  . 
tinually  changing,  and  none  can  tell  the  refult 
of  the  next  viciflitude.     Whatever  is  afloat  in  the 
ftream  of  time,  may,  when  it  is  very  near  us,  be 
driven  away  by  an  accidental  blaft,  which  (hall 
happen  to  crofs  the  general  courfe  of  the  cur- 
rent.    The  fudden  accidents  by  which  the  pow- 
erful are  depreffed,    may  fall  upon  thofe  whole 
malice  we  fear ;  and  the  greatnefs  by  which  we 
expe£l  to  be  overborne,  may  become  another  proof 
of  the  falfe  flatteries  of  fortune.   Our  enemies  m^y 
become  weak,  or  we  grow  ftrong,  before  our  en- 
counter ;  or  we  may  advance  againft  each  other 
without  ever  meeting.     There  are  indeed  natural 
evils,  which  we  can  flatter  ourfelves  with  no  hopes 
of  efcaping,  and  with  little  of  delaying ;  but  of 
the  ills  which  are  apprehended  from  human  ma- 
lignitv^    or  the  oppofition  of  rival  interefts,  we 
may  always  alleviate  the  terror,  by  confidering 
that  our  perfecutors  are  weak,  ignorant,  and  mor- 
tal, like  ourfelves. 

ANEC- 
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I  would  ferve  you  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power ;  but 
at  prefent  I  have  not  twenty  guineas  in  the  houfc.** 

Sir  Richard,  who  Taw  through  the  pitiful  eva- 
sion, was  heartily  v-exed  at  the  meannefs  and  ex- 
cufe.  "  And  fo.  Sir,"  faid  he,  "  you  have  drawn 
me  in  to  expofe  the  fituation  of  my  affairs,  with 
a  promife  of  afliftance,  and  now  refufe  any  mark 
of  your  friendfliip  or  efteem  !  A  difappointment 
I  can  bear,  but  muft  not  put  up  with  an  infult ; 
therefore,  be  fo  obliging  as  to  confider  whether 
it  is  more  agreeable  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
my  requeft,  or  to  fubmit  to  the  confequences  of 
my  refentment." 

Sir  Richard  fpoke  this  in  fo  determined  a  tone, 
that  the  Baronet  was  ftartled  ;  and  faid,  (feeming 
to  recolleft  himfelf) — ''  Lord,  mydear  Sir  Richard  I 
I  beg  ten  thoufand  pardons  ;  upon  my  honour  I 
did  not  remember.  Blefs  me  !  I  have  a  huridred 
pound  note  in  my  pocket,  which  is  entirely  at 
your  fervice !"  So  faying,  he  produced  the  note, 
which  Sir  Richard  immediately  put  up ;  and  thea 
addreffed  him  in  the  following  manner :    . 

"  Though  I  defpife  an  obliijation  from  a  perfoil 
of  fa  mean  a  caft  as  I  am  fatisfied  you  are ;  yet^ 
rather  than  be  made  a  fool,  I  chofe  to  accept  of 

this 
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this  hundred  pounds,  which  I  (hall  return  when 
it  fuits  my  conveniency.  But,  that  the  next  fa« 
vour  you  confer  may  be  done  with  a  better  grace, 
I  mull  take  the  liberty  of  pulling  you  by  the  nofe, 
as  a  proper  expedient  to  preferve  your  recollec- 
tion; which  Sir  Richard  accordingly  did,  aiid 
then  took  his  leave  of  the  poor  Baronet,  who  was 
not  a  little  furprifed  at  the  oddity  of  his  behaviour. 


OK    A 

PASSION  FOR  RETIREMENT : 

A  DIALOQUP  BETWEEN 

HORTENSIUS,  COLUMELLA,  &  ATTICUS. 

.^*  'THHIS  paflion  (fays  Hortcnfius)  is  become  a 
JL  prevailing  evil  in  the  world.  We  are  all 
for  quitting  the  ftage  before  we  have  performed 
our  parts.  Every  little  clerk  in  office  muft  have 
his  villa,  and  every  tradefinan  his  cpuntry-houfe. 
A  cheefemonger  retires  to  his  little  pafteboard 
edifice  on  Turnham-Green,  and,  when  fmoking 
his  pipe  under  his  codling-hedge  on  his  gravel- 
walk  made  of  coal  afhes,  fancies  himfelf  a  fecond 
^ipio  or  Cincinnatus  in  his  retreat,  and  returns 
■  L  2  with 
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with  reluftance  to  town  on  Monday  nigtit,  or 
perhaps  deferts  it  till  Tuefday  morning,  regard- 
lefs  of  his  (hop,  and  his  inquifitive  and  difgufted 
cuftomers." 

*'  Yes,  (fays  Atticus),  and  I  remember,  even  in 
Oxford,  my  old  barber  cut  my  face  once  or  twice, 
while  he  was  haranguing  upon  the  felicity,  and 
venting  his  wifhes  for  a  fnug  rural  retreat.  All 
his  ambition  was  to  retire  into  fomc  country  town, 
where  there  was  a  good  ring  of  bells,  and  two 
fermons  on  a  Sunday. " 

"  And  yet  (fays  Hortenfiiis)  thefe  fan^ified  re- 
clufes  are  generally  difappointed  of  their  promifed 
felicity  in  a  country  life ;  and  either  contrive  to 
bring  down  their  town  friends  to  vilit  them  daily 
in  their  folitude,  or  elfe  foon  return  to  the  place 
from  whence  they  came.  Some  indeed  quite  dif- 
gufted, or  not  being  able  to  breathe  in  the  fmoke 
of  the  town,  yet  not  finding  that  happinefs  which 
they  expefted  in  the  country,  fhift  the  fcene  from 
one  place  to  another,  till  death  overtakes  them 
in  the  career,  and  lodge§  them  quietly  in  their 
grave  ;  entitled  to  the  well-known  epitaph, 

"  Hie  quiefcit,  qui  nunquam  quievit :" 
"  Here  refts  the  man,,  who  never  was  at  reft," 

*'In 
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^  In   fliort,  thefe  reftlefs>  unfettled  fearctos 

siter  liappinefs,   are   not  unlike  the  ungodly  in 

King  David's  time,  whom  he  had  feen  flouriftiing 

like  the  green  bay-tree. — *  But  I  went  by,  (fays 

he)  and  lo,  he  was  gone :  I  fought  him,  and  his 

place  could  no  where  be  found.'     His  place  is  no 

where  to  be  found ;  that  is,  his  Chinefe  rails  are 

demoliftied  by  a  perfon  of  an  higher  and  more 

exquifite  tafte :  a  blank  wall  is  erefted  to  conceal 

the  houfe  from  the  gaping  traveller  ;  and,  in  fliort, 

his  place  isfo  entirely  new  modelled  by  fome  new 

candidate  for  retired  happinefs,  that  it  hath  loft 

its  identity :  we  feek  for  it  in  vain,  and  it  is  no 

where  to  be  found." 

Columiella  fmiled  at  his  friend's  vehemence,  and 
ovimed  he  himfelf  had  obferved  one  remarkable 
inftance  of  this  inconftancy  of  mankind  in  their 
cefearches  after  happinefs.  "  A  fellow  (fays  he) 
who  kept  a  little  ale-houfe  in  the  fuburbs  of  Bath, 
.  where  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  put  myhorfe 
the£e  ten  years,  whenever  I  go  thither ;  this  man, 
having  a  well-accuftpmed  houfe,  had  made  a  tole- 
rable competence  by  the  time  he  was  fifty  :  and 
being  an  old  bachelor,  retired  to  a  neat  box 
which  he  had  bought,  about  half  a  mile  out 
of  tovrny  on  the  moft  dufty  part  of  the  Briftol  road. 
Here,    by  Jg^^ng  about  and  fmoking  his  pipe  all 

day. 
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day,  he  contrived  to  pafe  one  fummer  in  tolera- 
ble fpirits  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  winter,  he 
grew  dull  and  melancholy,  and  before  Chriftmas 
took  a  lodging  at  a  gingerbread  fhopin  thefuburb^ 
next  door  to  his  own  ale-houfc ;  and  by  looking 
out  of  his  window  during  the  winter,  and  fitting 
at  the  door  in  the  fummer,  he  fcems  again  to  en- 
joy  a  tolerable  exiftence. 

"  However,  (adds  Columella,  with  a  more  fe- 
rious  air,)  I  hope  you  would  not  draw  any  argu- 
ment againft  an  elegant  and  philofophical  retire-* 
ment,  from  fuch  inftances  as  thefe  ;  from  people 
that  are  incapable  of  thinking,  or  perhaps  of 
reading,  and  fupplying  the  wants  of  company 
with  the  converfation  of  poets  and  philofophcrs, 
and  the  greateft  men  of  antiquity." 

"  Why  (fays  Atticus)  this  philofophical  retire^ 
pient  appears  plaufible  enough  in  fpeculation  ;  but 
I  ?m  afraid  you  have  found  it  very  unfatisfa£torj 
in  praflice.  You  fancy  yourfelf  an  hermit  and  ^ 
philofopher ;  but  I  am  afraid  your  vulgar  neigh- 
bours look  upon  you  as  an  enthufiaft  at  leaft,  if 
not  a  madman." 

"  Yes  (fays  Hortenfius)  people  may  talk  of  their. 
Arcadias  and  their  Elyfian  fields, — I  am  fure  wc 
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have  fpent  a  very  happy  fortnight  in  Columella's 

delightful  retreat,  and  I  fhould  wifti  to  fpend  a 

few^   months  every  fummer  in  the  country ;  but 

rather  than  be  confined  the  whole  winter  in  fo 

ahfolute  a  folitude,  I  had  rather  live  in  Wapping, 

or  in   Petticoat-lane,  and  dine  every  day  at  the 

threepenny  ordinary,  where  the  knives  and  forks 

are  chained  to  the  table,  and  the  ladder  removed 

for  fear  the  faturated  gueft  fhould  make  his  efcapc 

without  paying  his  reckoning." 


EPITAPH 

ON     A 

YOUNG    LADY. 

THIS  humble  grave  tho'  no  proud  ftrufturc 
grace. 
Yet  truth  and  goodnefs  fan£tify  the  place  : 
Yet  blaraelefs  virtue  that  adorn'd  thy  bloom. 
Lamented  maid  !  now  weeps  upon  thy  tomb : 
Eicap'd  from  death,  O  fafe  on  that  calm  fliore. 
Where  fin,  and  pain,  and  paffion  are  no  more ! 
What  never  wealth  cQuld  buy,  nor  powV  decree. 
Regard  and  pity  wait  fincere  on  thee  ! 
Lo  /  foh  remembrance  drops  a  pious  tear. 
And  holy  friendfhip  fits  a  mourner  here. 

T£M^ 
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TEMPERANCE. 

TEMPERANCE  in  pleafure  is  eflentially  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  obferVed,  particularly  by  youth, 
that  they  may  beware  of  that  rock  on  which' 
thoufands,  from  race  fo  race,  continue  to  fplit. 
The  love  of  pleafure,  natural  to  man  in  every 
period  of  his  life,  glows  at  this  age  with  exceiEve 
ardour. 


Novelty  adds  frefli  charms,  as  yet,  to  eVeiy  gra- 
tification. The  world  appears  to  fpread  a  con- 
tinual fcaftj  and  health,  vigour,  and  high  rpirits. 
invite  them  to  partake  of  it  without  reftrakit.  In 
vain  are  they  warned  of  the  latent  danger.  The 
old,  when  they  ofTcr  their  admonitions,  are  up- 
braided, wirh  having  forget  that  they  once  were 
young.  And  yet,  to  what  do  the  counfels  of  age, 
with  refpcQ  to  pleafure,  amount  ?  They  may  all 
be  comprized  in  a  few  words, — Not  to  hurt  our- 
felves,  and  not  to  hurt  others,  by  our  purfuit  of 
pleafure,  and  thofe  will  be  fully  effefted  by  teni- 
perance.  Within  ihefe  bounds,  pleafure  is  law- 
ful ;  beyond  them  it  becomes  criminal,  becaufe  it 
is  ruinous. 


f 
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Hence  by  this  virtue  we  are  not  called  to  re- 
nounce pleafure,  but  to  enjoy  it  in  fafety.  Inftead 
of  abridging  it,  we  are  exhorted  to  purfue  it  on 
an  extenfive  planj  we  have  meafures  propofed 
for  fecuring  its  pofleflioti,  and  for  prolonging  its 
duration.  As  we  confider  ourfelves  not  only  as 
fenfitive,  but  as  rational  beings  ; — ^not  only  as  ra- 
tional, but  focial ; — not  only  as  fociali  but  immor- 
tal ;  whatever  violates  our  nature  in  any  of  thcfe 
refpe£ls,  cannot  afford  true  pleafure. 

Have  We  not  found  that  In  the  courie  of 
criminal  excefs,  pleafure  was  more  than  com*" 
penfated  by  fucceeding  pain  ?  Have  we  not  from 
€very  habit,  at  leaft,  of  unlawful  gratification, 
found  fome  thorn  fpring  to  wound  us;  fome 
confequence  to  make  us  repent  of  it  in  th^ 
liTue  ? 

We  (hould  therefore  avoid  temptations,  for 
which  wc  have  found  ourfelves  unequal,  with  as 
much  care  as  we  fliould  Ihun  peflilential  infcc* 
tjon. 


M  ANEC- 


\ 
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ANECDOTE 

OF  THE  EATB 

GUSTAVUS  BRANDER,  Est^. 

OF 

CHRISTCHURCH.    in  HANTS. 

nPHIS  gentleman  had  a  mind  ftrongly  tine-* 
-*•     tured  with  literary  propenfities,  and  a  heart 
which  was  always  moft  gratified  in  employing  his 
great  fortune  in  afts  of  beneficence. 

A  Singular  accident  happened  to  tiim  in  the 
year  1,768,  which  had  fo  ftrong  an  effeft  uponf 
his  mind,  that  it  influenced  his  charafter  ever 
after  with  an  ardent  fenfe  of  piety,  and  a  peculiar 
reliance  upon  the  fuperintendence  of  Providence. 

As  his  carrriage  was  paffing  down  Temple-lane; 
London/  the  horfes  fuddenly  took  fright,  and  run 
with  the  moft  violent  rapidity  down  three  flights 
of  fteps  into  the  Thames,  and  would  have  pro- 
ceeded into  the  middle  of  it,  if  the  wheels  ha<f 
not  been  fo  clogged  by  the  mud  that  tlie.horfes* 
could  not  drag  them  any  further.  The  fervant 
behind  was  fo  abforbed  in  terror,  that  he  was  un^  . 
"*  able 
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tible  to  throw  himfelf  from  the  carriage ;  but  as 
foon  as  it  ftoppe4  he  jumped  off,  and  procured 
fome  affiftance  from  a  neighbouring  public-houfe, 
and  who,  after  difengagi^g  the  horfes,  pulled 
the  carriage  on  fliore. 

In  confequence  of  the  above  circumftance,  the 
prefent  gateway  at  the  Temple-ftairs  was  erefted 
to  prevent  any  future  accident  of  the^  fame  kind. 

Mr.  Brander,  from  a  fenfe  of  this  fingular  fa- 
tality, that  marked  his  preferyation,  made  the 
following  bequeft ; — **  Two  guineas  to  the  Vicar, 
ten  (hillings  to  the  Clerk,  and  five  to  the  Sexton 
jof  the  parifti  of  Ghriftchurch,  for  a  commemo- 
ration fermon  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Auguft,  as 
an  everlafting  meniorial,  and  as  expreflive  of  my 
gratitude  to  the  fupreme  Qeing  for  my  fignal  pre- 
fervation  in  the  year  1768,  when  my  horfes  ran 
violently  down  the  Temple-lane,  in  London,  and 
^own  three  flights  of  fteps  into  the  Thaqies  in  a 
dark  night ;  and  yet  neither  horfes  nor  carriage, 
fnyfelf,  or  fervants  received  the  leaft  injury  j  it 
^-as  fortunately  at  low  water.'* 


M  2  P^TH, 
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BON  MOT 


OF 


POCTOR  JOHNSON. 

I  Remember,  fays  the  Doftor,  to  have  giytn  a 
Jhilling  to  a  peafant  in  the  Ifle  of  Skey,  for  half 
a  d?v*s  attendance  on  me,  and  he  was  fo  ftruck 
with  the  liberality  of  the  reward,  that  be  afked 
with  fome  furprize,  whether  I  vHant  it  aUftn^  himff 

This  railing  the  laugh  againft  Nfr.  Bofwell,  who 
was  the  only  Scotchman  in  company, — the  Doftor 
went  on, — ^^  I  mentioned  this  circumftancc  to 
(hew  the  humility  of  the  man's  mind ;  but  had  k 
happened  to  a  peafant  of  your  country,  (turning 
found  to  an  Irifh  gentleman  who  fat  next  hini} 
the  {H^obabitity  is,  that  he  would  not  know  what « 
JhiiUng  was:' 


DEATH, 


% 
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DEATH. 

PREPARE  to  part  with  life  willingly ;  ftudy 
more  how  to  die  than  to  live  ;  if  you  would 
live  till  you  are  old,  live  as  if  you  were  to  die 
ivhen  you  are  young.  In  fome  cafes  it  requires 
more  courage  to  live  than  to  die.  He  that  is  not 
prepared  for  death,  {hall  be  perpetually  troubled, 
as  well  with  vain  apprehenfions,  as  with  real 
dangers ;  but  the  important  point  is,  to  fecure  a 
Dvell  grounded  hope  of  ^  bleffed  immortality. 

When  the  good  Mufculus  drew  near  his  death, 
how  fweet  and  pleafant  was  this  meditation  of 
his  foul. 

Cold  death  my  heart  invades,  my  life  doth  fly, 
O  Chrijl  my  everlafting  life,  draw  nigh. 
Why  quivVeft  thou  my  foul,  within  my  breaft  ? 
Thine  Angel's  come,  to  lead  thee  to  thy  reft. 
Quit  chearfully  this  dropping  houfe  of  clay, 
God  will  reftore  it  in  th'  appointed  day. 
Haft  finn'd  ?  I  know  it,  let  not  that  be  urg'd. 
For  Chrift  thy  fins  with  his  own  bloodbath  purged. 
Is  death  affrighting?   True,  but  yet  withal, 
Gmfider  Chrift  thro'  death  to  life  doth  call. 

He 
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He  tn*:niph*d  over  Satan,  fin,  and  death. 
Therefore  with  joy  refign  thy  d\-ing  breath. 

Defiiny  has  decreed  all  men  to  die ;  but  to  die 
vreM  is  the  particular  privilege  o(  the  virtuous  and 

As  t^ere  is  no  covenant  to  be  made  with  deatfa, 
fo,  noagr*  :  rent  for  the  arreft  and  ftay  of  time: 
It  keeps  irs  pace,  whether  w;e  red^m  and  ufe  i| 
well,  ornot. 

He  that  hath  given  God  his  woHhip,  ^d  man 
his  due,  is  entertained  with  comfortable  prefages, 
wears  off  fmo«jthly,  and  expires  in  pleaAire.  " 

Death  is  no  more  than  a  turning  us  from  tim^ 
to  eternity.  It  Jeads  to  immortah'ty,  and  that  i^ 
recompence  enough  for  fuffering  it. 

Death  is  the  crown  of  life,  was  death  denied 
Poor  man  had  liv'd  in  vain. 

The  way  to  brin.'j  ourfelves  with  eafe  to  a  coq^ 
tempt  of  this  workl,  is  to  ihink  daily  of  leaving 
it.  They  who  die  well  have  Jived  long  enough ; 
as  foon  as  death  enters  upon  the  ftage,  the  tragedy 
of  life  is  done. 

TherQ   < 
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There  are  a  great  many  miferies  which  nothing 
but  death  can  give  relief  to.  This  puts  an  end  to 
theforrowsof  the  afflifted  and  diftrefled.  It  fets 
prifoners  at  liberty ;  it  dries  up  the  tears  of  the 
-widows  and  the  fatherlefs,  it  eafes  the  complaints 
of  the  hungry  and  naked ,  it  tames  the  proudeft 
tyrants,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  our  labours:  And 
the  contemplation  on  it,  fupports  men  under  their 
prefent  adverfities,  efpecially  when  they  have  a 
profpeft  of  a  better  life  after  this. 

Learn  to  live  well, that  thou  may'ft  die  fo  too ; 
1^  live  and  die  is  all  we  have  to  do. 

Have  we  {o  often  feen  ourfelves  die  in  our 
friends,  and  (hall  we  flirink  at  our  own  change  ? 
Hath  our  Maker  fent  for  us,  and  we  are  loth  to 
go  ?  It  was  for  us  our  Saviour  triumphed  over 
death.  Is  there  then  any  ifear  of  a  foiled  ad verfar\'? 

The  grave  lies  between  us  and  the  objeft  we 
reach  after.  Where  one  lives  to  enjoy  whatever 
he  has  in  view,  ten  thoufand  are  cut  off  in  the 
purfuit  of  it. 

Many  are  thefhapes  of  death. 
And  many  arc  the  ways  that  lead 

Tt) 
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To  his  grim  cave,  all  difmal !  yet  to  the  fen{c 
More  terrible  at  the  entrance  than  within. 

All  our  knowledge,  our  emplojrments,  our 
riches,  and  our  honours,  muft  end  in  death  ;  to 
that  we  muft  feek  a  fanduary  of  happinefs  (bme 
where  elfe. 

When  the  fcene  of  life  is  fhut  up,  the  flave 
will  be  above  his  mafter,  if  he  has  afted  a  better 
part ;  thus  nature  and  condition  are  once  more 
brought  to  a  balance. 

How  poor  will  power,  wealth,  honour,  fame, 
and  titles  feem  at  our  laft  hour?  and  how  joyfiil 
\vill  that  man  be,  who  hath  led  an  honeft  virtu- 
ous life,  and  travelled  to  heaven,  through  the 
roiigheft  ways  of  poverty,  affliftion  and  contempt* 

That  life  is  long  which  anfwers  life's  great  end- 
One  eye  on  death,  and  one  full  fix*d  on  heav'n. 
Becomes  a  mortal,  and  immortal  man. 

The  young  may  die  fliortly,  but  the  ag«d  caft- 
not  live  long.  Green  fruit  may  be  plucked  off, 
or  (liaken  down  ;  but  the  ripe  will  fall  of  itfclfi 

Death 
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De^th  is  the  privilege  of  human  nature. 

And  life— "without  it,  were  not  worth  our  taking. 

Tliere  is  nothing  in  hiftory,  which  is  fo  im- 
proving to  the  reader,  as  thofe  accounts  which 
we  meet  with  of  the  death  of  eminent  perfons, 
and  of  their  behaviour  in  that  dreadful  feafon. 

Tis  a  great  pity  that  men  know  not  to  what 
end  they  were  born  in  this  world,  till  they  are 
ready  to  go  out  of  it. 

Life  glides  away,  Lorenzo  like  a  brook, 
For  ever  changing,  unperceiv'd  the  change. 

Our  lives  are  ever  in  the  power  of  death. 

I  was  wonderfully  affefled  (fays  a  worthy  Chrif- 
tian)y  with  a  difcourfe  I  had  lately  with  a  clergy- 
man of  my  acquaintance  upon  this  head,  which 
was  to  this  effect. 

The  confideration  (faid  the  good  man)  that  my 
being  is  precarious,  moved  me  many  years  ago, 
to  make  a  refolution,  which  I  have  diligently 
kept,  and,  to  which  I  owe  the  greateft  fatisfac- 
tion  that  mortal  man  can  onjoy.  Every  night  be- 
fore I  addrefs  myfelf  to  my  Creator,  I  lay  my 
band  upon  my  heart,  and  alk  myfelf,  whether,  if 
N  God 


( 
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God  (hould  require  my  foul  of  me  this  nigfatj  I 
could  hope  for  mercy  from  him.  The  bitter  ago- 
nies I  underwent  in  this  my  firft  acquaintance  with 
myfelf,  were  fo  far  from  throwing  jne  into  defpair 
of  that  mercy  which  is  over  all  God's  works,  that 
it  proved  motives  of  greater  circumfpe£iion  in  my 
future  conduft.  The  oftner  I  exercifed  myfelf  in 
meditations  of  this  kind,  the  lefs  was  my  anxiety; 
and  by  making  the  thoughts  of  death  &miliar, 
what  was  at  firft  fo  terrible  and  (hocking,  is  now 
become  the  fweeteft  of  my  enjoyments.  Thcfe 
contemplations  have  indeed  made  me  ferious,  hut 
not  fullen ;  nay,  they  are  fo  far  from  having  four- 
ed  my  temper,  that  I  have  a  mind  perfefUy  com* 
pofed,  and  a  fecret  fpring  of  joy  in  my  heart ; — I 
tafte  all  the  innocent  fatisfaftions  of  life  pure,  as 
I  have  no  fhare  in  pleafures  that  leave  a  fling  be- 
hind them. 

^Man  but  dives  in  death. 

Dives  from  the  fun  in  fairer  day  to  rife  ; 
The  grave  his  fubterranean  road  to  blifs. 

Death  is  only  terrible  to  us  as  a  change  of 
(late.— ^Let  us  then  live  fo,  as  to  make  it  only  a 
continuation  of  it,  by  the  uniform  praftice  of 
charity,  benevolence,  and  religion,  which  are 
to  be  the  exercifes  of  the  next  life. 

Fond 
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Tond  fooVfli  man  would  fain  thefe  thoughts  de« 

cline. 
And  lofe  them  m  his  bus'nefs,  fports,  and  wine ; 
But  canft  thou  lofe  them  ?  Se'ft  thou  not  each  hour 
Age  drop  like  Autumn  leaves,  youth  like  a  flowV 
Cut  down  ;  do  coffins,  graves,  and  tolling  bells 
Warn  thee  in  vain  ?  In  palaces  and  cells. 
The  heights  of  life  above,  the  vales  beneath, 
la  towns  and  6elds,  we  ev'ry  where  meet  death. 

In  death's  uncertainty  thy  danger  lies. 

As  the  tree  falls,  fo  muft  it  lie  ;  as  death  leaves 
us  judgment  will  find  us.  If  fo,  how  importunate 
ihould  every  one  of  us  be  to  fecure  the  favour  of 
the  Almighty  Judge,  to  be  interefted  in  the  Re- 
deemer's love,  and  among  the  number  of  his 
chofen  people,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Be  like  a  centinel,  keep  on  your  guard. 
All  eye,  all  ear,  all  expeftation  of 
The  coming  fop. 

In  the  death  of  others  we  may  fee  our  own  mor- 
tality, and  be  taught  to  live  more  and  more  in  the 
daily  expe£tation  of,  and  preparation  for  that  aw- 
ful hour^   to  which  we  are  all  haftening  a^  faft  as 

^2  the 
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the  winga  of  time  can  carry  us.    Seek  then  an 

intereft  in  the  bleffed  Redeemer. 

Our  birth  is  nothing,  but  our  death  begun. 
As  tapers  wafte  that  inftant  they  ^ake  fire. 

Death  is  the  end  of  fear,  and  beginning  of  fe- 
licity. Death  is  the  law  of  nature,  the  tribute  of 
the  flelh,  the  remedy  of  evils,  and  the  path  eithei 

to  heavenly  felicity,  or  eternal  mifery. 

Eternity,  that  boundlefs  race, 
VlTiich  time  himfelf  can  never  run~ 
(Swift  as  he  ,flies,  with  an  unwearied  pace  :) 
Which  when  ten  thoufand  thoufand  years  are 

done. 
Is  ftill  the  fame,  and  ftill  to  he  begun. 

We  always  dream,  the  life  of  man's  a  dream. 
In  which  frefli  tumults  agitate  his  bread  ; 
Till  the  kind  hand  of  death  unlocks  the  chain 
Which  clogs  the  noble  and  afpiringfoul ; 
And  then  we  truly  live. 


ADAM\j 
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,     ADAM'S  ADVICE  TO  EVE, 

JO  AVOID  TEMPTATION, 

O^Voman !  beft  are  all  things  as  the  will 
Of  God  ordain'd  them ;  his  creating  hand 
Nothing  imperfeft  or  deficient  left 
Of  all  that  he  created,  much  lefs  man. 
Or  aught  that  might  his  happy  ftate  fecure. 
Secure  from  outward  force  ;  within  himfelf 
The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  pow'r  : 
Againft  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm. 
But  God  left  free  the  will,  for  what  obeys 
Reafon  is  free,  and  reafon  he  made  right ; 
But  bid  her  well  beware,  and  dill  ereft. 
Left  by  fome  fair  appearing  good  furpris'd 
She  diftate  falfe,  and  mifmform  the  will 
To  do  what  God  exprefsly  hath  forbid. 
Not  then  miftruft,  but  tender  love  enjoins. 
That  I  (hould  mind  thee  oft,  and  mind  thou  me. 
Firm  we  fubfift,  yet  poflible  to  fwerve, 
'Since  reafon  not  impoflibly  may  meet 
Some  fpecious  objeft  by  the  foe  ftiborn'd. 
And  fall  into  deception  unaware. 
Not  keeping  ftrifteft  watch,  as  ftie  was  warn'd. 
Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 
Were  better,  and  molt  likely  if  from  me 

Thou 
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Thou  fever  not ;  trial  will  come  unfought. 

Wouldft  thou  approve  thy  conftancy  ?  approve 

Firft  thy  obedience  :  th 'other,  who  can  know. 

Not  feeing  thee  attempted,  who  atteft  ? 

But  jf  you  think  trial  unfought  may  find 

Us  both  fecurer  than  thus  wam'd  thou  feem'ft. 

Go  y  for  thy  flay,  not  free,  abfents  thee  mqre  ; 

Go  in  thy  native  innocence,  rely 

On  what  thou  haft  of  virtue,  fummon  all. 

For  God  tpw'rds  thee  hath  done  his  part,  do  thine. 


LUXURY 

VIEWED 

IN  A  POLITICAL  LIGHT. 

TO  confider  luxury  in  a  political  view,  no  re- 
finement of  drefs,  of  the  table,  of  equipage, 
of  habitation,  is  luxury  in  thpfe,  who  can  afford 
the  expence,  and  the  public  gains  by  the  encou- 
ragement that  is  given  to  arts,  manufaftures,  and 
commerce.  But  a  mode  of  living,  above  a  man's 
annual  income  weakens  the  ftate,  by  reducing  to 
poverty,  not  only  the  fquanderers  themfelves,  but 
many  innocent  and  induftrious  perfons  connefted 
with  them. 

Luxury 
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Luxury  is,  above  all,  pernicious  in  a  commer- 
cial ftate.    A  perfon  of  moderation  is  fatisfied 
with  fmall    profits.      But  the  luxurious    defpife 
every  branch  of  trade,  that  does  not  return  great 
profits.     Other  branches  are  engroffed  by  foreign- 
ers, whe  are  more  frugal.  The  merchants  of  Am- 
(lerdam,  and  even  of  London,  within  a  century, 
lived  with  more  oeconomy,  than  their  clerks  do 
at  prefent.     Their  country  houfes  and  gardens 
make  not  the  greateft  article  of  their  expence. 
At  firft,  a  merchant  retires  to  his  country  houfe 
on  Sundays  only  and  holidays  ;  but  beginning  to 
reliih  indolent  retirement,  bufinefs  grows  irkfome, 
he  trufts  all  to  his  clerks,  lofes  the  thread  of  his 
affairs,  and  fees  no  longer  with  his  own  eyes. 

In  all  times,  luxury  has  been  the  ruin  of  every 
ftate  where  it  prevailed.  Nations  originally  are 
poor  and  virtuous.  They  advance  to  induftry, 
commerce,  and  perhaps  conqueft  and  empire. 
But  this  ftate  is  never  permanent.  Great  opu- 
lence opens  a  wide  door  to  indolence,  fenfuality, 
coiTuption,  proftitution,  fedition. 

In  ancient  Egypt,  execution  againft  the  perfon 
of  a  debtor  was  prohibited.  Such  a  law  could 
not  obtain  but  among  a  temperate  people,  w^hcre 

bank- 
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bankruptcy  happens  by  misfortune^  and  feldora 
by  luxury  or  extravagance. 

In  Switzerland,  not  only  a  bankrupt,  but  even 
his  fons  are  excluded  from  public  office^  till  all 
the  family  debts  be  paid. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

VOLTAIRE. 


IT  is  well  known,  that,  while  Voltaire  was  fn 
England,  the  darling  fubjeft  of  his  conver- 
fation  was  Milton ;  whom  he  once  took  occafion 
to  abufe,  for  his  epifode  on  Death  and  Sin. — * 
Whereupon  a  certain  wit  turned  the  laugh  againft 
him,  by  the  following  fmart  impromtu : 

"  Thou  art  fo  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 

"  ITiou'rt  Milton's  devil,  with  his  Death  and  Sin." 

W^e  are  not  told  .who  this  certain  wit  was.^ 
but  if  we  recollect  aright,  it  was  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Young ;  a  writer,  at  that  time,  as  \yell  as 
fince^v  of  very  different  difpofition  and  principles 
from  Voltaire. 

RE. 
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ANECDOTES 

DILATING   TO   A 

FRENCH  AUTHOR  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

BOISSI9  the  author  of  feveral  approved  dra* 
matic  pieces^  and  efpecially  of  one,  which 
was  defenredly  efteemed,  called  Francois  d  Lmins^ 
(The  Frenchman  in  London) — ^found  himfelf  not 
.exempt  from  the  ufual  fate  of  thole  who  cul- 
iivate  the  Mufes.  Even  that  fpot,  faid  to  he  the 
leaft  barren  one  of  Pamaffus,  the  theatre,  pro* 
duced  him  little  more  than  a  fcanty  maintenance 
for  himfelf,  hit  wifej  and  one  child.  In  ihort« 
misfortune,  want  of  ceconomy,  perhaps^  or  what- 
ever elfe  might  be  the  caufe,  I  cannot  well  iay. 
but  he  was  reduced  to  the  moil  deplorable  ektie- 
mities  of  want. 

In  this  condition,  finking  tmder  the  indignitiei 
of  bis  fate,  he  had,  however,  too  much  of  that 
ijpirit  whidi  ehaiiderizef  genius,  to  debafe  him^ 
Ui£  hy  mten  applications,  or  nteodi^t  letters. 
He  had  Aiends,  whofe  kindneft  hji  osed  of  them 
had  not  ezhaufted,  and  whom,  for  that  very  reafoo^ 

O  he 
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he  was  the  more  averfe  from  troubUng.  But 
his  friends  were  the  more  inexcufable,  if  they 
knew  his  diftrefs^  not  t6  ttwt  htm  from  the  pain 
of  an  application.  However,  Boiffi,  overcome 
with  the  irkfomenefs  of  his  circumftances,  em- 
braced  a  refolution  of  taking  the  (horteft  way  out 
of  the  worlds  that  of  deaths  and  in  the  light  in 
which  he  cotifitleted  it  as  ia  friendly  relief  from  his 
farther  mifery,  he  not  only  perfuaded  his  wife  to 
keep  him  cdmpany>  but  not  to  leave  behind  tkegi 
a  boy,  a  child  of  five  years,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
world,  in  whjch  they  had  found  fo  little  happinefis* 
Probably  the  example  of  Richard  Smithy  in  much 
the  fame  fituation,  mi^ht  have  its  (hare  in  the  fatal 
determination. 

This  refolution  now  formed  of  dying  together, 
there  remained  nothing  but  to  fix  the  manner  of 
it.  The  moft  torturous  one  was  chofen,  that  oF 
hunger,  not  only  as  the  moft  natural  confequence 
bf  rtieir  condition,  of  which  it  might  pafs  for 
the  involuntary  efFe6l,  but  as  it  faved  a  violence 
vrhich  neither  Boifli  nor  his  wife  could  find  in 
their  hearts  to  ufe  to  one  another. 

In  that  folitude  then  of  their  apartment,  in 

which  the  unfortunate  need  fo  little  apprehend 

^  their  being  difturbed,  they  refolved  to  wait  with 

unfhaken 
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unfhaken  conftancy,  the  arrival  of  their  deliverer, 
though  under  the  meagre  grim  form  of  famine. 

They  began>  theo>  and  refolutely,  proceeded  on 
their  plan  of  flarving  themfelves  to  death,  with 
their  child. — If  any  called,  by  chance,  at  theif 
apartmeqt,  finding  it  locked,  and  no  anfwer  given, 
it  v^2s  only  concluded  that  nobody  was  at  home. 
Thus  they  had  all  thie  time  they  could  wifh  to 
confununate  their  intention.  But  what  can  de- 
ceive or  damp  a  true  friend?  They  had  one,  it 
feems,  of  a  fortune  not  much  fuperior  to  their 
own,  and  whom,  for  that  reafon,  and  for  the 
dread  of  being  an  inconvenience  to  him,  they  had 
never  acquainted  with  the  extremities  to  which 
they  were  afhialty  driven. 

This  friend  had  been  one  of  thofe  who  had 
CaUed  at  their  apartment,  and  finding  it  fhut 
up,  naturally  concluded  as  others  did, — that 
Boifli  and  his  family  were  gone  out,  or,  perhaps, 
removed. 

Upon  refleftion,  however,  or  from  that  kind 
of  inftinft,  with  which  the  fpirit  of  friendfhip 
abounds,  he  began  to  apprehend  that  fomething 
muft  be  amifs  with  his  friend,  (though  he  could 
fiot  j^uefs  what),  that  he  could  neither  find  him  at 

O  2  home 


home,  nor  gwi  any  fatelligeim  about  him.  Vxxr 
der  this  anxiety,  he  returned  to  Boiffi*s  apartment^ 
and  whether  any  motion  or  noife  from  within  be* 
trayed  hi?  being  at  home,  or  ^hethpr  his  friend 
began  tp  fufpe£t  fomething  of  this  m^tt^sr,  no  anr 
fwer  being  returned,  he  forced  open  the  door. 

Boidi  and  his  wife  had  be<^n  fo  much  in  eameft^ 
that  it  was  now  three  days  fince  they  had  taken 
any  fuftenance,  infomuch  that  they  were  now  got 
lb  far  on  their  way  to  their  intended  home,  that 
one  may  fay  they  touched  the  gates  of  it 

The  friend,  upon  his  entrance  into  the  roon^ 
where  this  fcene  of  de^th  was  going  forward^ 
found  them  already  in  fuch  a  fituation,  that  they 
feemed  infenfible  of  his  intrufion. — Boiifi  aad  his 
wife  had  no  eyes  but  for  one  apother,  and  were 
not  fitting,  but  fu^orted  from  falling  by  twq 
chairs,  fet  opppfite  to  each  other,  their  hands 
locked  fail  together,  and  with  their  ^hai)Iy  looks 
languidly  deje^ed,  in  which  might  be  read  a  kind 
of  rueful  compaflion  for  the  child  that  hung  at 
her  mother's  knee,  and  feemed  as  if  looking  up 
to  her  for  nouriihment,  in  its  natural  tenaciou(ne& 
of  life.  This  group  of  wretchednels  did  not  lef^ 
fliock  than  affli£l  the  fj/icnd. 

Soon' 
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Soon  ooUe^g  from  circumftances  the  meanii^ 

pf  all  this,  his  firft  care  was,  not  to  expoftulate 

with  Boiffi  or  his  wife,  but  to  engage  them  to 

receive  his  fuccours,  in  which  he  met  with  no 

.(mall  difficulty.    Their  refolution  had  been  taken 

in  eameft ;  they  were  now  got  over  the  worft,  and 

were  in  view  of  their  port ;  the  faintnefs  which 

had  fucceeded  the  mod  intolerable  tortures  of 

Jiiinger,  had  deadened  their  fenfe  to  them  and  to 

life*    They  might,  beiides,  conceive  a  falfe  fliame 

of  not  gdng  through  with  what  they  had  thus 

refohred ;  a  kind  of  flur  being  too  often  imagined 

to  attend  a  fuicide,  begun  and  not  finifhed,  as  if 

fuppofed  a  failure  of  firmnefs.    The  firiend,  how- 

jtver^  took  the  right  way  to  reconcile  them  to  life^ 

by  makingthe  child  join  his  interceffion :  the  child^ 

ygiho  could  have  none  of  the  prejudices  or  rcalons 

they  might  have  for  not  retracing;  and  who^ 

though  he  had  a  little  Hfe  left,  had  fiill  enough 

not  to  be  out  of  Jove  with  it 

The  inftind  of  felf-prefervation  operating  with 
itd  uiual  efficacy,  he  held  up  his  innocent  handsj 
-andy  in  concert  with  the  friend,  entreated  his  pa- 
renta  to  confent  to  all  their  relief.  Nature  did 
just  plead  in  vain.  The  friend  then  proceeded  to 
pidcurc  them,  helplefs  and  unattended  as  they 
vac,  iauttediate  fbod^  with  proper  precautions 

and 
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Md  cordittk  j  fior  did  he  leatr  them  till  he  had 
feen  them  in  a  way  of  recovcrj  to  life,  and  giVMi 
them  all  the  money  he  had  about  him. 

This  flory  immediately  took  air ;  it  reached  die 
ears  of  Madame  Pompadour,  who  inftantly  took 
him  under  her  proteflioD,  Tent  prcfent  refief,  and 
procured  him  the  place  of  Comptroller  of  the 
MERcuaE  D£  Frakce,  a  place  of  ho  incon- 
fiderable  income. 


LABOUR  NECESSARY  TO  EXCELLENCE, 

NATURAL  hiftorians  aflert,  that  whstevitr  h 
formed  for  long  duration  arrive^  flowly  to 
ito  maturity.  Tlius  the  firmeft  timber  ia  of  tardy 
growth,  and  aniinals  generally  exceed  each  otbir 
in  longevity,  in  proportion  to  the  time  between 
their  conception  and  their  birth* 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  tiht 
offspring  of  the  mind-  Hafty  compofitioos,  howw 
ever  they  pleefe  at  firft,  by  flowery  luxuri|i]io«!| 
and  fpread  in  the  funihine  of  temporary  faiiOMd 
can  feldom  endure  the  change  of  finibns,  bui 

periih 


penCh  aft  the  fifft  Uaft  of  critidihi^  or  hott  of 

WUca  Apsti^Bl  was  reproached  with  the 
ipaucity  of  his  produ&ions,  and  the  inceflant  at* 
teotioo  with  which  he  retouc'bed  his  pieces,  he 
conddcended  to  make  no  other  anfwer^  than  that 

No  vanity  can  more  juftly  incur  contempt  and 
indignation  than  that  which  boafts  of  negligence 
and  hurty.  For  who  can  bear  with  patience  the 
writer  who  claims  fuch  fuperiority  to  the  reft  of 
has  fpecies,  as  to  imagine  that  mankind  are  at 
i^Wre  for  attention  to  his  extemporary  fallies,  and 
that  pofterity  will  repofit  his  cafual  effufions  among 
tbc  ti^afures  of  ancient  wifdom  ? 

Mea  have  fometimes  appeared  of  fuch  tranf- 
%endeQt  abilities^  that  their  flighteft  and  mofl  ciu:- 
ibry  p^ormances  excel  all  that  labour  and  ftudy 
dm  enable  meaner  intellects  to  compofe ;  as  there 
are  regions  of  which  the  fpontaneous  products 
canDOt  be  equalled  in  other  foils  by  care  and 
culture.  But  it  is  no  lefs  dangerous  for  any  man 
-to  place  himfelf  in  this  rank  of  underftanding, 
and  fancy  that  he  is  born  to  be  illullrious  without 

labour. 
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lai>our^  than  to  omit  the  cares  of  hi^bandry,  and 
exped  firom  his  ground  the  hloflbms  ofAtdtm* 

The  greateft  part  of  thde  who  congratulate 
themfelves  upon  their  inteUeOual  dignity,  and 
ufurp  the  privileges  of  genius,  are  men  whom 
only  themfelves  vroM  ever  have  marked  out  as 
enriched  by  uncommon  liberalities  of  nature,  or 
entitled  to  veneration  and  immortality  on  eafy 
tends. 

This  ardour  of  confidence  isufually  found  among 
thofe  who,  having  not  enlarged  their  notions  by 
books  or  converfation,  are  perfuaded,  by  the  par- 
tiality which  we  all  feel  in  our  owni  favour,  that 
they  have  reached  the  fummit  of  excellence,  be- 
caufe  they  difcover  none  higher  than  themfelves ; 
and  who  acquiefce  in  the  firft  thoughts  that  oc- 
cur, becaufe  their  fcantinefs  of  knowledge  al- 
lows them  little  choice,  and  the  narrownefs  oP 
their  views  affords  them  no  glimpfe  of  perfection, 
of  that  fublime  idea  which  human  induftry  has 
from  the  firft  ages  been  vainly  toiling  to  approach. 
They  fee  a  little,  and  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
beyond  their  fphere  of  vilion,  as  the  PATtracos 
of  Spain,  who  inhabited  a  fmall  Valley,  con- 
ceived  the  furrounding  mountains  to  be  the  boun* 
daries  of  the  world. 

In 
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IdLprfopOTtioR  ^s  perf6£tion  is  more  dlfUnEUy 
conGeived>  the  pleafure  of  conteinplating  our  own 
j>erformanccs  will  be  leflened ;  it  may  therefore 
be  obferved,  that  they  who  mod  deferve  praife, 
are  often  afraid  to  decide  in  favour  of  their  own 
performances ;  they  know  how  much  is  ftill  want- 
ing to- their  completion,  and  wait  with  anxiety 
and  tdror,  the  determination  of  the  public. — 
I pUafo  evtry  me  elfcy  fays  Tully,  but  never  fatisfy 
myfelj. 

It  has  often  been  enquired,  why,  notwithftand* 

ing  the  advances  of  latter  ages  in  fcience,  and 

the  affiftance  which  the  infufion  of  fo  many  new 

ideas   has  given  us,  we    flill  fall  below  the  an- 

:ients  in  the  art  of  compofition. 

Some  part  of  their  fuperiority  may  be  juftly 

ciibed  to  the  graces  of  their  language,  from 

hich  the  moft  polifhed  of  the  prefent  European 

i2;ues  are  nothing  more  than  barbarous  dege*- 

rations.  Some  advantage  they  might  gain  mere- 

by  priority,  which  put  them  in  poffeffion  of 

.moil  natural  fentiments,  and  left  us  nothing 

fervile  repetition  or  forced  conceits.    But  the 

ter  part  of  their  praife  feems  to  have  been 

lift   reward  of  modefty  and  labour.    Their 

oi  human  weaknefs  confined  them  com*" 

P  monly 
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monljr  to  one  fttidy,  which  their  knowMgA  of 
the  extent  of  every  fcience  engnged  thcfai  to  fm- 
.  fecute  with  indefatigable  diligence. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity  I  remtmber 
none  except  St^tius  who  venturet  to  mention  die 
fpeedy  produdions  e(  his  writings,  rither  as  an 
extenuation  of  his  faults,  or  a  proof  of  his  hciSty. 
Kor  did  Statiui,  when  he  confidered  as  a  candi- 
date for  lading  reputation,  think  a  cloferatteti* 
tion  unneceflary,  but  amidft  all  his  pride  and  indi* 
gence,  the  two  great  hafteners  of  modern  po«ms» 
^  employed  twelve  years  upon  the  TMMid^  und 
;^f^'V<^^^  proportionate  to  his 

-i^kbeur. 

TkeiaiSf  mutia  cruciata  Kma^ 
Teniaif  audacijidf^  Mtmtuanm 

Gaudiajama. 
Polifii'd  with  endleft  toil,  my  lays 
At  length  afpire  to  Mantuan  praifc. 

Ovii  indeed  apologizes  in  his  baniihment  fot 
the  imperfedion  of  his  letters,  but  mentions  hit 
want  of  leifure  to  poliih  them  as  an  addition  to 
his  calamities;  and  was  lb  far  from  imagining  r^ 
vifals  and  correftions  unneceffary,  that  at  his  dc* 
parture  from  R(mt  he  threw  his  Metamorphofes 
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Snio  tl»e  fiie^  fefl  he  flrouM  Jbe  difgraced  by  d 
\>Q0k  i^rhidi  ho  could  not  hope  to  finifli. 

It  feems  not  often  to  have  happened  that  th« 
Umn  writer  afpired  to  reputation  in  verfe  and 
profe;  and  of  tbofe  few  that  attempted  fuch  a 
diYerfily  of  excellence,  I  know  not  that  even  one 
fucceeded.  Contrary  charafters  they  never  ima- 
gined a  finglemiad  able  to  fupport,  and  therefore 
soman  is  recorded  to  have  imdertaken  more  thanr 
.  one  kind  of  di^matick  poetry. 

.  What  Aey  had  written  they  did  not  venture  in 
^ir  firft  fondnefs  to  thruft  into  the  world,  but 
coniidering  the  impropriety  of  fending  forth  in- 
confiderately  that  which  cannot  be  recalled,  de^ 
ferred  the  publication,  if  not  nine  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  direftion  of  Horace,  yet  till  their  fancy 
was  cooled  after  the  raptures  of  invention,  and 
the  glare  of  novelty  had  ceafed  to  dazzle  the 
judgment. 

There  were  in  thofe  days  no  weekly  or  diurnal 
writers;  muUa  dies^  &  multa  liiura,  much  time, 
and  many  rafures,  were  confidered  as  indifpen* 
(able  requiiites;  and  that  no  other  method  of  at- 
taining lafting  praife  has  been  yet  difcovered, 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  blotted  manufcripts 
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of  Milion  now  remaining,  and  from  the  tardy 
emiflion  of  Popes  compofitions,  delayed  .  more 
than  once  till  the  incidents  tO  which  they  alluded 
were  forgotten,  till  his  enemies  were  fecure  from 
his  fatire,  and,  what  to  an  honeft  mind  muft 
be  more  painful,  his  friends  were  deaf  to  hij( 
encomiums. 

.To  him,  whofe  eagemefs  of  praif«  hurries  hisi 
produftions  foon  into  the  light,  many  imperfec- 
tions are  unavoidable,  even  where  the  mind  fur- 
niflies  the  materials,  as  well  as  regulates  their  dif- 
pofitions,  and  nothing  depends  upon  fearch  or 
informations.  Delay  opens  new  veins  of  thought ; 
the  fubjeft  difmiffed  for  a  time,  appears  with  a 
new  train  of  dependant  images  ;  the  accidents  of 
reading  or  conyerfation  fupply  new  ornaments  or 
allufions,  or  mere  intermiflion  of  the  fatigue  of 
thinking,  enables  the  mind  to  collect  new-forcCj^ 
and  make  new  excurfions. 

But  all  thofe  benefits  come  too  late  for  him^ 
who,  w  hen  he  was  weary  with  labour,  fnatched 
at  the  recompence,  and  gave  his  work  to  his 
friends  and  his  enemies,  as  foon  as  impatience 
and  pride  perfuaded  him  to  concluded  it. 

One 
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One  of  the  mod  pernicious  eflFefts  of  hafte  is 
obfcurity.  He  that  teems  with  a  quick  fuccefSon 
of  ideas,  and  perceives  how  one  fentiment  pro- 
duces another,  eafily  believes  that  he  can  clearly 
exprefs  what  he  fo  ftrongly  comprehends ;  he  fel- 
dom  fufpefts  his  thoughts  of  embarrafsment, 
i^hile  he  preferves  in  his  own  memory  the  feries 
of  connexion,  orhisdiftion  of  ambiguity,  while 
only  one  fenfe  is  prefent  to  his  mind.  Yet  if  he 
has  been  employed  on  an  abftrufe  or  complicated 
argument,  he  will  find,  when  he  has  awhile  with- 
drawn his  mind,  and  returns  as  a  new  reader  to 
his  work,  that  he  has  only  aconjeftural  glimpfe  of 
his  own  meaning,  and  that  to  explain  it  to  thofe 
.  whom  he  defires  to  inftruft,  he  muft  open  his  fen- 
timents>  difentangle  his  method,  and  alter  his 
arrangement. 

Authors  and  lovers  always  fufFer  fome  infatua- 
tion, from  which  only  abfence  can  fet  them  free  y 
and  every  man  ought  to  reftore  himfelf  to  the  full 
exercife  of  his  judgment,  before  he  does  that  which 
he  cannot  do  improperly,  without  injuring  his  ho- 
nour and  his  quiet. 
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AN 

BV£NING  REFLECTION. 

XTTHILE  aigbt^  in  fi^I^nm  (ti^dt,  invefts.  ibm 

And  cakn  refle^oa  fiaoth^  tlw  p^x^five  AhiI  ;, 

WhiJe  r^afiMSx  imdifturb'i}>  aflerts  her  fway^^ 

And  lifi^'s  deceitful  colovrs  ^e  awa)^ — 

To  thee,  all  comfci^Mjsprefeiice !  I  devoto 

Thi&  peaceful  iaiEFval  of  ibber  thought. 

Here  all  my  l;>€tker  faculties  confim. 

And  he  dus  hour  of  facred  £lence  thina. 

If  by  the  day's  iUufive  fcejQie$  mifled. 

My  erring  foul  from  virtue's  paths  has  ft^^d^ 

Swr'd  by  examj^le/  or  by  pa(&M  Wi8u:m!d> 

Some  falfe  delight  itiy  giddy  fenfe  has  ahaixa*4« 

My  calmer  thoughts  the  wretched  choice  reprove. 

And  my  bed  hopes  are  center'd  in  thy  Iokb:. 

Deprived  of  this,  can  life  one  joy  aflFordi 

Ita  utmoft  boafi:,  a  vain,  unmeaning'  TVionh 

But)  ah  !  how  oft  my  Ikwlefe^  pafiions  nwe^ 
And  break,  thofe  awful  precept&  I  approve  ! 
Purfue  the  fatal  impulfe  I  abhor. 
And  violate  the  virtue  I  adore  ! 
Oft  when  thy  better  fpirit's  guardian  care. 
Warned  my  fond  foul  to  ftiun  the  tempting  fnare» 
My  ftubbom  will  his  gentle  aid  repreft, 
And  check'd  the  riling  goodnefs  in  my  breaft ; 

Mad 
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S^Td  Is  iott  voice,  snd  gneodiK  Ids  ik!!ed  fiic^ 

SboiddV  dwc  4JtiiiJeaiU4»  I  oimxheiemeDoejdt. 
BiA^oh!  dnr IbfiEcr  olesleiiiae  dnm, 
Aad  plead  icycagifelyiaptT^sggndeaiiiif 
Mocy^dat  mips  dgjK-rairfttid  tor, 
AnddfflipaffrstibehDnoreof  ddpair; 
Fnioi  iv^URB  jafficc  fcns  uic  Toigcnd  iMNir» 
Softens  EK  dicJuTui  ittraMte  cf  pcyw  t^ 
DifiniBS  foC  wndi  cf  m  oKxidra  God, 
AndfedsmfpaidaDiii  a  Sarioiir  s  blood/ 
AB-ptnf^iful  gnoc,  exert  Ay  gentle  (Voit^ 
And  teach  my  febel  paffioos  to  obev. 
Left  lurking  fi^,  with  infidious  ait« 
Regain  mj  volatile,  inconfiant  heart. 
Shall  CT'iy  high  refolve  derotion  frames. 
Be  only  lifelefs  founds  and  fpecious  names  t 
Oh!  rather  while  thy  hopes  and  fears  controul. 
In  this  ftill  hour,  each  motion  of  my  foul, 
Secure  its  fafety  by  a  fudden  doom. 
And  be  the  foft  retreat  of  fleep  my  tomb: 
Calm  let  me  flumber  in  that  dark  repofe. 
Tin  the  laft  mom  its  orient  beam  difclofe ; 
Then  when  the  great  archangers  potent  found 
Shall  echo  thro' creation's  ample  round,  ' 
Wak'd  from  the  fleep  of  death,  with  joy  furvcy 
The  op'ning  fplendors  of  eternal  day. 

ANEC 
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ANECDOTE  Of 


FREDERICK  III. 
KING    OF    PRUSSIA. 

THE  King  one  day  found  a  Dutch  merchant 
at  Sans-Souci.  He  politely  accofted  him, 
and  afked  if  he  wifhed  to  fee  the  gardens.  The 
merchant,  who  did  not  know  his  Majefty,  an- 
fwered,  he  did  not  think  that  would  be  permitted 
while  the  King  was  there. 

"  Give  yourfelf  no  concern  about  that,"  an- 
fwered  Frederick,  "  I  will  (how  it  to  you  myfelf.'* 
He  then  led  the  merchant  to  the  moft  beautiful 
fpots  in  the  garden,  and  defired  his  opinion  con- 
cerning a  variety  of  things.  When  he  had  ihown 
him  everything  that  was  remarkable,  the  mer- 
chant took  out  his  purfe,  and  would  have  given 
fome  money  to  his  guide. 

"  No,"  faid  the  King,  "  we  are  not  allowed  to 
take  any  thing :  w€  (hould  lofe  our  places  if  we 
did." 

The 
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The  inercliant  thanked  him  veiy  poUuif,  tnd 
took,  his  leave,  perfuaded  it  wiis  the  infy^£tm  of 
the  gardens.  He  had  fcarce  proceeded  a  few 
fteps,  when  he  met  the  gardiner,  vrho  laid  to 
himr6ughly> '' Whatdoyoudohere?  TheKiof 
is  yonder/' 

The  Dutchman  told  him  what  had  happened, 
and  praifed  very  much  the  politenefs  of  the  go^ 
tiexnan  that  had  (hown  him  the  garden. 

^  An  dojrou  know  who  Hbat  hi"  laid  the  gar- 
diner:  '«  ItiatheKinghimfelf.'' 

The  ailoQilhment  of  the  Dutchman  may  be 
eafi^  coDceived. 


ANECDOTE 


or  A 


Q^U  A  K    E    R. 

A  Quaker  coming  to  town  with  his  team,  was 
laid  hold  of,  and  took  before  a  Juftice  for 
riding  upon  the  ihafts  of  his  cart,  and  was  fined 

forty  Ihillings. 

Q  The 
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■  The  Quaker,  without  hefitation,  threw  do«m 
two  guineas;  when  the  Juftice  told  him,  he  muft 
have  two  (hillings  change.  Ay,  fays  the  Quaker, 
but  thou  haft  been  at  fo  much  trouble,  thee 
mayeft  keep,  the  two  (hillings  tothyfelf;  cnfytkie 
write  it  down  on  a  bit  of  paper  for  my  fatisfaSumz 
which  the  Juftice  accordingly  did,  and  gave  a  re« 
^eipt  for  two  guineas,  but  not  upon  (temped 
paper. ,  .    . 

'The  Quaker  immediately  goes  to  a  neigh- 
boiuring.  Juftice,  (hews  him  the  receipt,  tells 
him  he  had  juft  taken  it,  and  a(ked  if  it  waa 
according  to  law  ? 

No,  faid  the  Juftice,  it  (hould  have  been  upon 
ftamped  paper. 

The  Juftice  was  brought  be(bre  him ;  and  fined 
in  the  penalty  of  five  pounds,  to  the  no  (mall 
mortification  of  (he  Juftice,  and  the  great  laugh^ 
ter  of  the  company  prefent. 
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CX)MPASSIOX. 

to  manj  of  the  unhippr,  at  -feiace 
m  hopcfbl  diire^  as  it  contri- 
,  to  wcccmaneoA  Atom  todKiiiicivcs^  by  pio^ 
log  tiist:  ^bcjhxvc  not  loft  die  r^ard  of  odiers; 
and  bieaveii  fecms  to  indicate  At  dotty  eicA  of 
banen  oompaflioo,  bj  inrlining  us  to  weep  ibr 
^vils  ^wliidi  we  cannot  remedy. 

HalF  the  nufery  of  human  life  migbt  be  ex* 
tinguiilied^  would  men  alleviate  the  general  curfe 
thej  lie  under  by  mutual  offices  ofCompaflion, 
Benevolencsej  and  Humanity. 

No  radiant  pearl  which  crefted  fortime  wears, 
fio  gem  that  twinkling  hangs  firom  beauty's  ears, 
J^ot  the  brightftars  which  night's  blue  arch  adorn. 
Nor  vernal  funs  that  gild  the  riling  mom. 
Shine  with  fuch  luftre,  as  the  tear  that  breaks, 
for  other's  wpes,  down  virtue's  manly  cheeks. 
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AN 

ANECDOTE 

OF 

HEIDEGGER: 

THE  foDowing  particulars  are  related  of  a 
finguhr  chara^er,  one  Heidegger,  a  native 
of  Zurich,  Matter  of  the  Revels,  and  Chief  Ms^ 
nager  of  the  Opera-Houfe,  in  the  late  King'« 
Kign- 

As  to  his  peribn,  though  he  was  taO  and  well 
m^e,  it  was  uncommonly  di&greeable,  owing'to 
an  ugly  face,  fcarcely  human.  He  was  the  firft 
to  joke  upon  his  own  uglinefs ;  and  he  once  laid 
H  wager  with  Lord  Chefterfield,  that  within  a  cer- 
tain given  time,  his  Lordship  would  not  be  able 
to  produce  fo  hideous  a  face  in  all  liOndon.  Tbe 
tim0  elapfed;  Heidegget  won  the  wjigen 

Our  readers  will  not  be  furprized  to  hear  that 
the  King  condefcended  to  requeft  him  to  fit  for 
his  pifture ;  but  in  vain,  though  the  Nobility, 
who  were  moft  intimate  with  him,  and  all  his 
befi  patrons,  urged  the  indecency  of  the  refufaL 

This 
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TUs  obftimcy  gmve  liie  to  m  very  hugfaable  ai- 
^rmture: 

The  bte  £Kxdoos  Duke  of  Montagu  (die 
mcmomble  aodxir  of  the  bottle-coi^uior  at  the 
tbeatre  in  the  Hay-maiket)  gave  an  entertainment 
at  the  Devil-Ta¥cni,  Temple-Bar,  to  leveial  of 
the  Nobility  and  Gentxy,  fele£ting  the  moft  con- 
^ii^al,  and  a  few  hard-drinkers,  who  were  all  m 
die  plot.  Hddcgger  was  invited,  and,  in  a  few 
hours  was  made  ib  dead  drank,  that  he  vras  car- 
ried out  of  the  room,  and  laid  infenfible  upcm  a 
bed.  A  pTofomid  deep  enfued ;  when  the  late 
Mrs.  Salmon's  daughter  was  introduced,  who 
took  a  mould  from  his  face  in  plaifter  of  P^ris. 
From  ibis  a  maik  was  made ;  and  a  few  days 
before  the  next  mafquerade  (at  which  the  King 
promifed  to  be  prefent,  with  the  Countefs  of 
Yarmouth),  the  Duke  made  application  to  Hei* 
d^ger's  VaUt^'Chambre,  to  know  what  fuit  of 
dothes  he  was  likely  to  wear ;  and  then  procur- 
ing a  fimilar  drefs,  and  a  perfon  of  the  fame 
ilature^  he  gave  him  his  infhru^ons. 

On  the  evening  of  the  mafquerade,  as  foon  as 
his  Majefty  was  feated  (who  was  always  known 
by  the  condu£lor  of  the  entertainment,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Court,  though  concealed  by  bis 

drefs 
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drefs  from  the  company),  Heidegger,  as  ufual,  or- 
dered the  mufic  to  play  God  Jove  the  King ;  but 
his  back  was  no  fooner  turned  than  the  felfe  Hei- 
degger ordered  them  to  ftrike  up  ChurUy  aver  the 
Water.  The  whole  company  were  inftantly  thuor 
derftruck ;  and  all  the  Courtiers,  not  in  the  plot, 
were  thrown  into  a  ftupid  coofternation. 

Heidegger  flew  to  the  mufic-gallery,  fwore^ 
ftamped,  and  raved,  accufed  the  Muficians  of 
drunkennefs,  or  of  being  fet  on  by  fome  fecret 
enemy  to  ruin  him.  The  King  and  the  Gounteifs 
laughed  fo.immoderately^  that  they  hazarded  m, 
diftovery. 

While  Heidegger  (laid  in  the  gallery,  Godfam 
the  King  was  the  tune ;  but  when,  after  fetting 
matters  to-rights,  he  retired  to  one  of  the  dancing 
xocmis,  to  obferve  if  decorum  was  kept  by  the^ 
coinpany,  the  Counterfeit  ftepping  forward,  and 
placing  himfdf  upon  the  floor  of  the  theatre,  juft 
in  front  of  the  mufic  gallery,  called  out  in  a  moft 
audible  voice,  imitating  Heidegger,  damned  them 
for  blackheads, — had  he  not  juft  told  them  to  play 
Charley  over  the  Water? — A  paufe  enfued :  the 
Muficians,  who  knew  his  charafter,  in  their  turn 
thought  him  either  drunk  or  mad;  but,  as  he 
cuntittued  his  vociferation,   Charley  was  played 

again. 
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Stgadn.  At  this  repetition  of  the  fuppofed  aflrontf 
fome  of  the  officers  of  the  guards^  who  always 
attended  upon  thefe  occafions ;  were  for  afcending 
the  gallery,  and  kicking  the  Muficians  out ;  but 
the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  could  hardly 
contain  himfelf,  interpofed. 

The  company  were  thrown  into  great  confufion. 
•«  Shame  '  Shame !"  refounded  from  all  parts,  and 
Heidegger  once  more  flew  in  a  violent  rage  to 
that  part  of  the  theatre  facing  the  gallery. — Here 
the  Duke  of  Montagu,  artfully  addrefling  himfelf 
to  him,  told  him  the  King  was  in  a  violent  paf- 
fion  ;  that  his  bed  way  was  to  go  inftantly  and 
make  an  apology,  for  certainly  the  Mufic  was 
mad,  and  afterwards  to  difcharge  them« 

.  Almoft  at  the  fame  inftant,  he  ordered  the 
fidfe  Heidegger  to  do  the  fame.  The  fcene  now 
became  truly  comic  in  the  circle  before  the  King. 
Heidegger  had  no  fooner  made  a  genteel  apology 
for  the  infolence  of  the  Muficians,  but  the  faife 
Heidegger  advanced,  and  in  a  plaintive  tone, 
cried  out,  "  Indeed,  Sire,  it  was  not  my  fault, 
but  that  devil's  in  my  likenefs."  Poor  Heidegger 
turned  round,  ftared,  ftaggered,  grew  pale,  and 
could  not  utter  a  word. — The  Duke  then  hu- 
manely 
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flianety  whifpered  in  his  ear  fome  of  die  pTot»  ami 
the  Counterfeit  was  ordered  to  take  off  his  maik. 

Here  ended  the  firolick ;  but  Heidegger  fwore 
he  would  never  attend  any  public  amufement  if 
that  witch^  the  wax-work  woman,  did  not  break 
the  mouldy  and  melt  down  the  maik  before  his 
face* 

To  this  occurrence^  the  following  imperfeft 
ftanzas,  tranfcribed  from  the  hand-wxiting  of  Pope, 
are  fuppofed  to  relate.  iThey  were  found  on  the 
back  of  a  page,  containing  fome  part  of  his 
tranflation,  either  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyfley,  in  the 
Britifli  Mufeutn. 

TTien  he  went  to  the  fide-board,  and  calFd  for 

much  liquor. 
And  glafs    after   glafs  he    drank  quicker  and 
quicker ; 

So  that  Heidegger  quoth. 
Nay,  faith  on  his  oath. 
Of  two  hogflieads  of  Burgundy,  Satan  drank  both. 

Then  all  like  a the  Devil  appeared. 

And  ftrait  the  whole  table  of  difties  he  cleared : 

Then  a  friar,  then  a  nun. 

And  then  he  put  on 
A  face  all  the  company  took  for  his  own. 

SPRING. 
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SPRING. 

AN  ODE. 

STERM  Winter  now,  by  Spring  reprefs'd, 
*      Torbears  the  long  continued  ftrife  s 
And  nature^  on  her  naked  breaft. 
Delights  to  catch  the  gales  of  hTe. 

Noiwr  o*cr  the  rural  kingdom  roves 

Soft  pleafure,  with  her  laughing  train; 

Xjove  -warbles  in  the  vocal  groves. 
And  vegetation  plants  the  plain. 

Unhappy  !  whom  to  beds  of  pain. 

Arthritic  tyranny  *  configns  ; 
IVhom  fmiling  nature  courts  in  vain, 
.  The*  rapture  fings,  and  beauty  fliines. 

Yet  tho*  my  limbs  deceafe  invades, 

Hei*  wings  imagination  tries. 
And  bears  me  to  the  peaceful  (hades 

Where  — • — 's  humble  turrets  rife. 

^  The  author  being  ill  of  the  goiitt 

R  Here 
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Here  flop,  my  foul,  thy  rapid  flighf. 
Nor  from  the  pleafing  groves  depart. 

Where  firft  great  nature  charm'd  my  fight. 
Where  wifdom  firft  inform'd  my  heart. 

Here  let  me  thro*  the  vales  purfue, 
A  guide — a  father — and  a  friend  : 

Once  more  great  nature's  works  renew. 
Once  more  on  wifdom's  voice  attend- 

From  falfe  carefles,  caufelefs  ftrife. 

Wild  hope,  vain  fear,  alike  remov'd ; 
Here  let  me  learn  the  ufe  of  life, 
.  When  beft  enjoy'd — ^when  moft  improv'd. 

Teach  me,  thou  venerable  bowV, 

Cool  meditation's  quiet  feat ; 
iThe  gen'rpus  fcorn  of  venal  powV, 

The  filent  grandeur  of  retreat. 

When  pride  by  guilt  to  greatnefs  climbs> 

Or  raging  fadtion  rufti  to  war. 
Here  let  me  learn  to  fliun  the  crimes 

I  can't  prevent,  and  will  not  ftiare. 

But  left  I  fall  by  fubtler  foes, 

Bright  wifdom  teach  me  Curio's  art. 

The  fwelling  pafliions  to  compofe. 
And  quell  the  rebels  of  the  heart. 

A  VIR- 
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A  VIRTUOUS  OLD  AGE 

ALWAYS  REVERENCED. 

1HAVE  always  thought  it  the  bufmefs  of  thofe 
^who   turn  their  fpeculations  upon  the  living 
world,  to  commend  the  virtues  as  well  as  to  ex- 
pofe   the  faults  of  their  contemporaries,  and  to 
confute  a  falfe  as  weljl  as  to  fupport  a  juft  accufa- 
tion  ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is  peculiarly  the  bufmefs 
of  a  monitor  to  keep  his  own  reputation  untainted, 
left  thofe  who  can  once  charge  him  with  par- 
tiality, (hould  indulge  themfelves  afterwards  in 
di (believing  hfm  at  pleafure ;  but  becaufe  he  may 
find  real  crimes  fufficient  to  give  full  employment 
to  caution  or  repentance,  without  diftrafting  the 
|[nind  by  needlefs  fcruples  and  vain  folicitudes, 

There  are  certain  fixed  and  ftated  reproaches 
that  one  part  of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  thrown 
upon  another,  which  are  regularly  tranfmitted 
through  continued  fucceffions,  and  which  he  that 
has  once  fufFered  them  is  certain  to  ufe  with  the 
fame  undiftinguiftied  vehemence,  when  he  has 
changed  his  ftation,  and  gained  the  prefcriptive 
right  of  inflifting  on  others,  what  he  had  formerly 
endured  himfelf, 
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To  thefe  hereditary  imputations,  of  which  no 
man  fees  the  juftice,  till  it  becomes  his  intereft 
to  fee  it,  very  little  regard  is  to  be  (hewn  ;  fince 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  produced  by  ra- 
tiocination or  enquiry,  but  received  implicitly, 
or  cafight  by  a  kind  of  inftantaneous  contagion, 
arid  fupported  rather  by  willingnefs  to  credit 
than  ability  to  prove  them. 

It  has  been  always  the  praftice  of  thofc  who 
are  defirous  to  believe  themfelves  made  venerable 
by  length  of  timis,  to  cenfure  the  new  comers  into 
life,  for  want  of  refpeft  to  grey  hairs  and  fage  ex- 
perience ;  for  heady  confidence  in  their  own  un- 
derftandings,  for  hafty  conclufions  upon  partial 
views,  for  difregard  of  counfels,  which  their 
fathers  and  grandfires  are  ready  to  aflford  them, 
and  a  rebellious  impatience  of  that  fubordination 
to  which  youth  is  condemned  by  nature,  as  necef- 
fary  to  its  fecurity  from  evils  into  which  it  would 
be  otherwife  precipitated,  by  the  rafhnefs  of  paf- 
fion,  and  the  blindnefs  of  ignorance. 

Every  old  man  complains  of  the  growing  de- 
pravity of  the  world,  of  the  petulance  and  in- 
folence  of  the  rifing  generation.  He  recounts  the 
decency  and  regularity  of  former  times,  and  cele- 
brates the  difcipline  and  fobriety  of  the  age  in 

which 
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ipvliich  his  youth  was  paffed  ;  a  happy  age  which 
is  now  now  more  to  be  expefted,  (ince  confufion 
has  broken  in  upon  the  world,  and  thrown  down 
all  the  boundaries  of  eivility  and  reverence. 

It  is  not  fufBciently  confidered  how  much  he 
aflumes  who  dares  to  claim  the  privilege  of  com- 
plaining ;  for  as  every  man  has,  in  his  own  opinion, 
a  full  fhare  of  the  miferies  of  life,  he  is  inclined 
to  confider  all  clamorous  uneafinefs  as  a  proof  of 
impatience  rather  than  of  affliflion,  and  to  afk. 
What  merit  has  this  man  to  fhow,  by  which  he 
has  acquired  a  right  to  repine  at  the  diftributions 
of  nature  ?  Or,  why  docs  he  imagine  that  ex- 
emptions fhould  be  granted  him  from  the  general 
condition  of  man  ?  Wc  find  ourfelves  excited 
rather  to  captioufnefs  than  pity ;  and  inftead  of 
being  in  hafte  to  footh  his  complaints  by  fym- 
pathy  and  tendernefs,  we  enquire,  whether  the 
pain  be  proportionate  to  the  lamentation,  and 
whether,  fuppofing  the  affliQion  real,  it  is  not  the 
effcR  of  vice  and  folly  rather  than  calamity. 

The  queruloufnefs  and  indignation  which  is  ob- 
ferved  fo  often  to  disfigure  the  laft  fcene  of  life, 
naturally  leads  us  to  enquiries  like  thefe.  For 
furely  it  will  be  thought  at  the  firft  view  of  things, 
that  if  age  be  thus  contemned  and  ridiculed,  in- 

fulted 
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fulted  and  negle£led,  the  crime  muft  at  leaft  be 
equal  on  either  part.  They  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  eftablifliing  their  authority  over  minds 
duftile  and  unrefifting,  th^y  who  have  been  the 
protestors  of  helplefsnefs  and  the  inftruftors  of 
ignorance,  and  who  yet  retain  in  their  own  hands 
the  power  of  wealth  and  the  dignity  of  command, 
muft  defeat  their  influence  by  their  own  mif- 
conduct,  and  make  ufe  of  all  thefe  advantages 
with  very  little  fkill,  if  they  cannot  fecure  to 
^emfelves  an  appearance  of  refpeft,  and  ward 
off  open  mockery  and  declared  contempt. 

The  general  ftory  of  mankind  will  evince,  that 
lawful  and  fettled  authority  is  very  feldom  re- 
fifted  when  it  is  well  employed.  Grofs  corrup- 
tion, or  evident  imbecility,  is  neceffary  to  the 
fuppreflion  of  that  reverence  with  which  the 
majority  of  mankind  look  upon  their  governors, 
on  thofe  whom  they  fee  furrounded  by  fplendour 
and  fortifed  by  power.  For  though  men  are 
*  drawn  by  their  paflions  into  forgetfulnefs  of  in- 
Jlrifible  rewards  and  pnnifhments,  yet  they  are 
eafily  kept  obedient  to  thofe  who  have  temporal 
dominion  in  their  hands,  till  their  veneration  is 
diffipated  by  fuch  wickednefs  and  folly  as  can 
neither  be  defended  nor  concealed. 


It 
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It  mjiy,  therefore,  very  reafonably  be  fufpefledf 
that   the    old  draw  upon  themfclves  the  greateft 
part  of  thofe  infults,  which  they  fo  much  lament, 
and  that  age  is  rardy  defpifed  but  when  it  is  con- 
temptible.    If  men  imagine  that  excefs  of  de- 
bauchery can   be  made   reverend   by  time,  that 
knowledge  is  the  confequence  of  long  life,  how- 
ever idly  and  thoughtlefsly  employed,  that  priority 
of  birth  will  fupply  the  want  of  fteadinefs  or  ho- 
nefty,  can  it  raife  much  wonder  that  their  hopes 
are  difappointed,  and  that  they  fee  their  pofterity 
rather  willing  to  truft  their  own  eyes  in  the  pro- 
grefs  into  life,  than  en  lift  themfclves  under  guides 
'who  have  loft  their  way  ? 

There  are,  indeed,  many  truths  which  time 
neceflarily  and  certainly  teaches,  and  which  might, 
by  thofe  who  have  learned  them  from  experience, 
be  communicated  to  their  fucceflbrs  at  a  cheaper 
rate  :  but  diftatcs,  though  liberally  enough  be- 
llowed, are  generally  without  efFc£l ;  the  teacher 
gains  few  profelytes  by  inftruftion  which  his  own 
behaviour  contradi£ls  ;  and  young  men  mifs  the 
benefit  of  counfel,  becaufe  they  are  not  very  ready 
to  believe  that  thofe  who  fall  below  them  in 
practice,  can  much  excel  them  in  theory.  Thus 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge  is  retarded,  the  world 
is  kept  long  in  the  fame  (late,  and  every  new  race 
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is  to  gain  the  prudence  of  their  predeceflbrs  by 
committing  and  redreffing  the  lame  mifcarriages* 

To  fecure  to  the  old  that  influence  which 
they  are  willing  to  claim,  and  which  might  fa 
much  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts 
of  life,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflfary  that  they  give 
themfelves  up  to  the  duties  of  declining  years  ; 
and  contentedly  refign  to  youth  its  levity,  its  plea- 
fures,  its  frolicks,  and  its  fopperies.  It  is  a  hope- 
lefs  endeavour  to  unite  the  contrarieties  of  fpring 
and  winter  ;  it  is  unjuft  to  claim  the  privileges  of 
gge,  and  retain  the  playthings  of  childhood »  The 
young  always  form  magnificent  ideas  of  the  wif- 
dom  and  gravity  of  men,  whom  they  confider  as 
placed  at  a  diftance  from  them  in  the  ranks  of 
/exiftence,  and  naturally  look  on  thofe  whom  they 
find  trifling  with  long  beards,  with  contempt  iand 
indignation,  like  that  which  women  feel  at  the 
efFeminacy  of  men.  If  dotards  will  contend  virith 
boys  in  tho.fe  performances  in  which  boys  muft 
always  excel  them ;  if  they  will  drefs  crippled 
limbs  in  embroidery,  endeavour  at  gaiety  with 
faultering  voices,  and  darken  affemblies  of  plea- 
fure  with  the  ghaftlinefs  of  difeafe,  they  may  well 
expeft  thofe  who  find  their  diverfions  obftrufled 
will  hoot  them  away  -,  and  that  if  they  defcend 

t^ 


ife  CBtt^stlllufi  wlui  ^fottihy  xnsy  ffitm  Dctr  thi.  til* 
lirifenet  of  fiiceeftfiil  Hfalt. 

Imf^fatU,  tiiJtifdHsiifuUhiJlii 
tHif^  Mft  tibi  ijl. 

You've  had  your  (hare  of  mirth,  of  meat  anj 

diitik^ 
Tn  time  to  quit  the  fcene^-^'tis  time  to  think. 

Another  vice  of  agei  by  which  the  rifing  gene* 
ntkm  may  be  alienated  iBrom  it,  its  feverity  and 
coiforioufiie&,  diat  giVes  no  allowance  to  tht 
fiulings  of  eariy  life,  that  expe^  artfuhlefs  ttotilL 
^hfldhood  and  conftancy  from  youth,  that  Is  pe- 
Kmfitory  in  every  command,  and  ineitotable  t6 
every  feflure.  There  are  many  who  Uvtf  ffle/eljr 
to  binder  happinels,  and  whofe  defcendants.  can 
only  tell  of  long  life,  that  it  produces  fofpiciOflt 
riiafiffti^,  peet^flbnefs,  and  perfecutiOtt :  ifld  yet 
even  thefe  tyrants  can  talk  of  the  ingratitude  ei 
tiie  ige,  eutfie  their  hein  for  impatiefice,  and 
wonder  that  young  men  cannot  take  pleafure  in 
^dieir  MtM"%  company. 

JNk  that  would  pais  die  latter  part  of  life  wi^ 
honour  and  decency,  muft,  vrhen  he  It  ymnig, 
confider  that  he  fliaU  one  d»r  be  old  j^  andfemeoH 
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]>er  when  he  is  old,  that  he  has  once  been  yonm§t 
In  youth  he  muft  lay  up  knowledge  for  his  fup 
port,  when  his  powers  of  ading  fliall.  forfake 
him  s  and  in  age  forbear  to  animadveri  with 
ri^ur  on  faiilts  which  experieQ.ce  only  caa  cor- 
rea. 


euejgy  to  pity. 


HAIL,  lovely  fow'r!  whoie  bofom  heaves  the 
'   figh. 
When  Fancy  paints  the  fcene  of  deep'  diftrefs  ^ 
Whofe  tears  fpontaneous  cryflallize  the  eye, 
,  When  rigid  Fate  denies  the  pow'r  to  blefs. 

Not  all  the  fweets  Arabia's  gales  convey  , 

4  From  flow'ry  meads,  can  with  that  fighcomparcji 
Not  dew  drops  glitt'ring  in  the  morning  ray, 
;  Seem  near  fo  beauteous  as  that  £ailling  tear. 

Devoid  of  fear,  the  fawns  around  thee  play ; 

Emblem  pf  peace,  the  dove  before  thee  flies  ; 
No  blood-ftain'd  traces  mark  thy  blamelefs  wa/^ 

Beneath  thy  feet  no  haplcfs  infe£t  dies. 

"  *  Come, 
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Come,  lovely  nymph !  and  range  the  mead  with  me. 

To  fpring  the  partridge  from  the  guileful  foe, 
From  fecrct  fnares  the  ftruggling  bird  to  free, 
*"     And  llpp  die  hand  uprais'd  to  give  the  blow. 

'And  vvben  the  air  with  heat  meridian  glows. 
And  nature  droops  beneath  the  conquering  * 
gleam, 
l^et  us,  flow  wandVing  where  the  current  flows. 
Save  finking  flies  that  float  along  the  fiream. 

Or  turn  to  nobler,  greater  taflts  thy  care, 

Tp  me  thy  fympathetic  gifts  impart  5 
Teach  me  in  friendfHip*s  griefs  to  bear  a  (hare, 
-     And  juftly  boaft  the  gen*r6us  feeling  heart. 

Teach  me  to  foothe  the  helplefs  orphan's  grief. 
With  timely  aid  the  widow's  woes  afluage  5 

To  mifcry's  moving  cries  to  yield  relief. 
And  be  the  fure  refource  of  drooping  age* 

66  when  the  genial  fpring  of  life  (hall  fade. 
And  (inking  nature  owns  the  dread  decay  j 

fiome  foul  congenial  then  may  lend  its  aid, 
^nd  ffild  the  clofe  of  life's  eventful  dajr. 


RISC'- 
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HECTTTUDE 

THB  coiQl?k>uih«&  of  re^mdt  U  fe4bU|^K2fl|| 
to  the  mind,  that  if  experience  did  not  coo* 
lonce  us  of  the  contrarj,  w«  mv^  Atppof«  tkt 
ps^potratioo  of  evil  to  be  impofltUt. 

11)9  Wfktj  9nd  f«9n  whi^  centlwnllj  <«^ 
ment  the  gwlty  mind*  provf,  that  ^u«  it  its 
own  reward,  fo  is  vice  its  own  punifhment 

AQu  the hooeft  qum  ftwa  wliqwie  pfQCcedtliis 
tranquillity,  and  he  will  anfwtr,  **  I  am  (re^  kmBt 
the  rankling  rcfle^oias  thfit  arjfc  fifnn  t)w  per> 
petration  of  bad  a^ons." 

Pudue  the  HherUQe  through  the  guilty  inddfnfi 
of  his  life,  fMd  you  will  God  that  pain  is  the  cq«> 
fiant  atteoctrnt  on  tus  pleaiutes- 

Vifit  him  In  the  gayeft  iqeao  of  diffipttwop^  aa4 
you  will  perQcive  dwt  he  ^  ikm  bappy' 

Senfuai  pleafwes  am  li)pe  tN  roCi;  they  pTeafe 
the  fenfe,  but  a  thorn  lies  beneath }  and  the  thora 
remains  after  the  flower  has  loft  itstfeoie  and  flted 
ksleaires. 

GRA« 
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ORATITODE  AND  HETlT. 

AKTABAN6S  was  diftingui(hed  with  peci. 
,  liar  favour  by  a  wife,  powerful,  and  good 
Prince.    A  magnificent  palace,  furrounded  with 
a  deUghtful  garden,  was  provided  for  his  refidence. 
He  partook  of  all  the  luxuries  of  his  Sovereign's 
table,  was  invefied  with  extenfive  authority,  and 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  free  intercourfe  with 
liis  gracious  mafter.     But  Artabanes  was  infen* 
itble  of  the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed  ;  his 
hemrt  glowed  not  with  gratitude  and  refpeft  ;  he 
avcnded  the  fociety  of  bis  bexiefa£tor,  and  abufed 
his  bounty.  Ideteft  fuch  a  charaQer,  faid  Alexis, 
nRfitli  generous  indignation  !«^It  is  your  own  p!(s 
tuie  which  I  have  drawn,  replied  Euphronius. 
The  great  Potentate  of  heaven  and  earth  has 
plBced  you  in  a  world  which  difpla3rs  the  higheft 
beauty,  order,  and  magnificence;  and  which 
mbcHinds  with  fveiy  naeans  of  convenience,  en- 
jogrment,  and  happmeft.    He  has  fumifhed  you 
with  fuch  powers  of  body  and  mind  as  give  you 
dominjon  over  the  fiihes  of  the  fea,  the  fowls  of 
Ac  air,  and  the  beafts  of  the  field :  and  he  has  in- 
^ed  you  to  bold  communion  with  him,  and  to 
caalt  your  own  aaluie  by  the  love  and  imitation 

of 
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of  his  divine  perfeQiohs :  yet  have  your  cyei 
vi'andered  withi)rutal  gaze  over  the  feir  creation^^ 
unconfcious  of  the  mighty  hand-from  which  it 
fprung.  You  have  rjotcd  in  the  profufion  of 
nature,  without  one  fecret  emotion  of  gratitude  jto 
the  Sovereign  Difpenfer  of  all  good  j  and  yolji 
have  flighted  the  glorious  converfe,  and  forgotten 
the  prefence  of  that  Omnipptcnt  Being,  who  fijlj 
all  fpace,  and  exifts  through  all  etemitv. 


A     AEl^ARKAB^LE 

CANADIAN    ANECDOTE.     . 

SOON  after  the  foundation  of  the  hofpital  at 
Quebec,  the  war  breaking  out  again  betweedi 
the  Five  Nations,  or  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Hurohs, 
or  French  Indians,  an  Iroquois  of  fome  diftjno> 
tion  was,  in  one  of  the  fldrmifhes  which  enfiied» 
taken  prifoner,  and  by  the  Council  of  the  Eideri 
deftined  to  replace  the  nephew  of  an  Huronjchiei^ 
who  had  been  flain  m  the  engagement.  >         .    • . 

The  prifoner  was  dreffed  in  a  new  rol5c  of 
caflor,  adorned  with  a  curious  necklace,  and  on 
his  temples  he  .wore  a  circlet,  in  form  of  a  diadenti  t 
but  before  it  was  determined  that  his  life  flx>uld 
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be  faved,  he  had  been,  according  to  cuftom,  tOf^ 

tured.    One  hand  had  been  cruflied  between  two 

ftones,  and  one  finger  torn  off*:  they  had  likewifc 

chopped-  off*  two  fingers  of  the  other  hand ;  the 

joints  of  faia  anns  were  burned  to  the  bone^  and 

in  one  of  them  there  was  a  dreadful  gafli^  or  in- 

cifion*     This  cruel  treatment  he  had  received  in 

the  march  s   ^o^  ^  ^'^^  ^  ^^  entered  the  firft 

village   of  the  Hurons,  he  was  treated  with  great 

ceremony  and  magnificence,  entertained  by  every 

hut,  and  even  complimented  with  a  young  woman 

to  live  with  him  as  his  wife.    It  was  in  one  of 

thefehabitationsthat  he  was  feen  by  father  Brebent, 

the  miffionary,  who  converted,  and  baptized  him" 

by  the  name  of  Jofeph.  His  fores  he  endeavoured 

to  cleanfe,  but  by  this  time  they  were  covered 

with  worms,  that  burrowed  in  the  fleih,  and  could 

not  be  removed. 

As  he  proceeded  from  one  Indian  town  to 
another^  the  feafling  continued  all  day  long, 
and  the  prifoner  fung  inceflantly  until  his  voice 
^^as  quite  gone :  he  had  no  intermiiTion  but  when 
the  father  difcourfed  with  him  about  the  falvation 
of  his  foul.  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  village, 
where  the  chief  refided^  who  had  the  choice  either 
of  retaining  him  as  his  nephew,  or  of  fentencing 
l^im  to  the  torture.    Before  this  fovereign  judge 

of 
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^  fib  (tte  Joftph  appeared  altagetlier 
eeitied*  - 


The  old  man  having  {mtejtd  Uni  t  (e%r 
ttinutes»  fakl» ''  Nephew^  thou  canft  Mt  knagiM 
the  joy  that  filled  my  heart  when  I  firft  tinderftood 
that  thoft  wat  td  be  mine.  I  thought  that  h# 
whom  I  have  loft  was  rifeo  agaio,  and  tefolved 
thou  fhouldft  fill  his  place.  I  had  already  pte^ 
)>ared  a  mat  for  thee  in  my  own  cabin,  and  it  waa 
a  great  pleafure  to  think  I  was  going  to  fpend 
the  remainder  of  my  days  with  thee  in  peace  t 
but  the  fad  condition  which  I  fee  thee  in^  obliget 
me  to  change  my  refolution.  It  is  veiy  evident 
that  with  thofe  pains  and  inconveniencieSf  thy  lifii 
inuft  be  a  burthen  to  thee,  and  therefore  thou  wilt 
think  I  do  thee  a  favour  in  abridging  it.  It  la 
not  ly  but  thofe  who  have  maimed  thee  in  tbia 
manner,  that  have  occafioned  thy  death.  Have 
courage  then,  nephew,  prepare  thyfelf  for  this 
evening :  (hew  thou  art  a  man ;  and  fuSer  na$, 
ihyfelf  to  (brink  under  the  fear  of  torments.^ 

To  this  addrefs  the  prifoner  liftened  with  eqtial 
attention  and  unconcern,  and  replied  with  a  leftN 
hite  tone-^"  Tis  weU."  Then  the  fiffer  of  the 
youth  who  had  been  killcdj  ferved  him  with  (bod^ 
cjtprefling  all  the  marics  of  the  moft  tender  af» 

feOioa. 
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fe€lioii.      The  61d  man  himfelf  carefled  him,  U 

if    he  bad  been  really  his  own  nephew.     H6 

put  his   own  pipe  into  his  mouth,   and  feeing 

him  covered  with  duft  and  fweat,  wiped  it  otf 

carefully  with  his  own  hand.     About  -nbon  the 

prifoner  made  his  farewell  fealt,  at  the  expence 

of  his  uncle ;  and  all  the  people  of  the  village 

being  aflembled  around  him — ^  Brethren,**  fai^ 

he^  ••  I  am  going  to  die — divert  yourfelves  boldfy 

about  me-— remember  I  am  a  man,  and  be  per- 

fuaded  that  I  fear  neither  death,  nor  all  the  paiAS 

you  can  inflift." 

Having  made  this  declaration,  he  fung  a  fong. 
In  'which  he  was  joined  by  feveral  warriors ;  and 
afterwards  he  was  prefented  with  food.  This  re- 
paft  being  ended,  Jofeph  was  carried  to  the  place 
of  execution,  a  cabin  belonging  to  one  of  the 
chiefs,  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  the 
bloody  cabin.  The  fires  were  lighted,  the  people 
aflembled  to  fee,  and  the  young  men  prepared 
to  aft  this  tragedy.  The  prifoner's  hands  being 
bound,  he  danced  round  the  cabin,  finging  his 
death  fong  :  then  fitting  down  upon  a  mat,  one 
of  the  warriors  took  off  his  caftor  robe,  and  pro- 
ducing him  naked  to  the  affembly,  declared  that 
fuch-  a  chief  fliould  have  the  robe ;  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  fuch  a  village  fhould  cut  off  the 

T  head, 
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bead,  and  give  it  with  an  ann  to  aoodiery  wk» 
ihould  make  an  entertainment  of  tbem.  Thia 
difpc^tion  being  made,  tfaey  began  to  exerdfe  the 
moft  excruciating  tortures  on  this  poor  wretch, 
who  bore  them  without  flinching,  or  even  under- 
going a  change  of  countenance. 

He  cafanlf  exhorted  them  to  perTevere,  fung' 
his  death  fong,  talked  of  the  political  afiairs  of 
his  own  nation,  and  difcourfed  with  the  miflion- 
aries,  as  if  he  had  been  really  void  of  fenlation. 
They  protraQecf  the  torments  tillfun-rife;  thenfell 
upon  him  like  half*famiihed  hounds:  one  hand 
and  one  foot  being  cut  off,  they  at  laft  put  a 
period  to  his  fufferings,  by  ftriking  his  head  off 
with  a  hatchet. 


^ 


THE   CAMELEON. 

OFT  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  fpark» 
With  eyes,  that  hardly  ferv'd  at  moft 
To  guard  their  mailer  'gainft  a  poft  j 
Yet  round  the  world  tlie  blade  has  beea 
To  fee  whatever  could  be  feen. 

Returning 
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Ketoming  from  his  finifh'd  tour,  ] 

Groiwm  ten  times  pertcr  than  before ; 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop. 
The  traveird  fool  your  mouth  will  flop, 
••  Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow — 
••  Fve  feen-^and  ftire  I  ought  to  know*' — 
So  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  fubmillion^ 
And  acquiefce  in  his  decifion. 

T^wro  travellers  of  fuch  a  caft. 
As  o*er  Arabia's  wild  they  paft. 
And  on  their  way,  in  friendly  chat, 
>fow  talk  of  this,  and  then  of  that, 
Difcours'd  awhile  'mongft  other  matter. 
Of  the  cameleon's  form  and  nature, 
•*  A  ftranger  animal,"  cries  one, 
••  Sure  never  liv'd  beneath  the  fun  x 
•*  A  lizard's  body,  lean  and  long, 
^  A  fiih's  head,  a  ferpent's  tongue, 
«*  Its  tooth  with  triple  claw  disjoin'dj 
**  And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind ! 
*«  How  flow  its  pace !  and  then  its  hue — 
«'  Who  ever  faw  fo  fine  a  blue  ?" 
*•  Hold  there,"  the  other  quick  repliee, 
•*  Tis  green — I  faw  it  with  thefe  eyes, 
*'  As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay, 
**  And  warm'd  it  in  the  funny  ray  i 
««  Stretch'd  at  its  eafe  the  beafti  view'd, 
r  Aod  i^w  it  eat  the  ai(  for  food/' 
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**  IVc  fecn  it.  Sir,  as  well  as  joo^ 

^  And  muft  again  affinn  it  blue. 

*'  At  leifurc  I  the  beaft  furvey'd 

*^  Extended  in  the  cooling  fliade." 

**  T5s  green,  'tis  green,  Sr,  I  aflure  ye—'* 

*'  Green !"  cries  the  other  in  a  fiiry — 

«  WTiy,  Sir— d'ye  think  I've  loft  my  eyes  ?'• 

"  Twere  no  great  lofs,"  the  friend  replies, 

*•  For,  if  they  always  ferve  you  thus, 

«  Youll  find  them  but  of  little  ufe," 

So  high  at  lad  the  conteft  rofe. 

From  words  they  almoft  came  to  blows  ; 

When  luckily  came  by  a  third— 

To  him  the  queftion  they  referred. 

And  beg  he'd  tell  'em  if  he  knew. 

Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue  ? 

"  Sirs,"  cries  the  umpire, "  ceafe  your  pother— 

"  The  creature's  neither  one  nor  t'other. 

"  I  caught  the  animal  laft  night, 

"  And  view'd  it  o'er  by  candle  light  : 

"  I  mark'd  it  well'— 'twas  black  as  jet — 

"  You  ftare — but  Sirs,  I've  got  it  yet, 

**  And  can  produce  it." — "  Pray,  Sir,  do : 

"  I'll  lay  my  life  the  thing  is  blue." 

"  And  ru  be  fworn  that  when  you've  feen 

"  The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green." 

•*  Well  then,  at  once  to  eafe  your  doubt  :'* 

Replies  the  man,  '^  ('U  turn  him  out  3  *' 
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««  And  when  before  your  eyes  IVe  fet  him, 
*'  If  you  don't  find  him  black.  Til  eat  him  i*' 
He  f;^d :  then  full  before  their  fight 
Produced  the  beaft  s  and  lo !  'twas  white. 


LOVE  OF  JUSTICE. 

A  SENSE  of  juftice  fliouW  be  the  foundation 
of  all  om-  fociai  qualities.     In  our  moft 
early  intercourfe  with  the  world,    and  even-in 
our  xnoft  ufeful  amufements,  no  unfaimefs  fhoHld 
be  found.    That  facred  rule  of  doing  all  things 
to  others,  according  as  we  wifli  they  would  do 
unto  us,  ihould  be  engraved  on  our  minds.     For 
this  end,  we  (hould  imprefs  ourfelves  with  a  deep 
fenfe  of  the  original,  and  natural  equality  of  men. 

Whatever  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune  we 
poflefs,  we  ought  never  to  difplay  them  with  an 
oftentatious  fuperiority.  We  Ihould  leave  the 
fubordjnations  of  rank,  to  regulate  the  intercourfe 
of  more  advanced  years.  In  youth  it  becomes 
us  to  a£t  among  our  companions  as  man  wdth 
man.  We  fhould  remember  how  unknown  to  us 
are  the  vicifStudes  of  the  world  s  and  how  often 
they,  on  whom  ignorant  and  contemptuous  young 
men  once  looked  down  with  fcom,  have  rifen  to  be 
tbeir  fuperiors  in  future  years. 

A  THOUGHT 
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4  THOUGHT  ON  WAKING. 

r 

SLEEP  hj  night*  and  cares  by  dajr. 
Bear  my  fleeting  life  away: 
tiO !  in  yonder  eaftem  fkies. 
Sot  appears^  and  fakls  me  rife : 
Telb  me»  ^  lif^  is  on  the  wing> 
And  has  no  returning  fprmg  : 
Death  comes  on  with  fteady  pKe, 
And  life's  th^  only  day  of  grace/' 
Shining  preacher !  hapj^  morning ! 
Let  me  take  th'  important  warning ; 
RouTe  then  all  my  ^Stive  powVs> 
Well  improve  the  coming  Ijpurs ; 
Let  no  trifles  kill  the  day^ 
(Trifles  oft  our  heart  betray.) 
Virtue>  Science,  Knowledge,  Truth, 
Guide  th'  enquiries-  of  my  youth. 
Wifdom,  and  Experience  fage. 
Then  (hall  foothe  the  cares  of  age ; 
Thofe  with  time  (hall  never  die ; 
Thcrf&  will  lead  to  joys  on  high ; 
Thofe  the  path  of  life  difplay,* 
Shining  with  celeflial  day ; 
Blifsful  path  !  with  fafety  trod. 
As  it  leads  the  foul  to  God, 


AK£& 
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ANECDOTE 

Of    TMS    LATt 

KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

FREDERICK,  whofe  chief  pleafure  was  in  the 
proficiency  of  his  troops  in  militaiy  di(cr 
pline,  whenever  a  new  foldi^r  made  his  firfi  i^ 
pearance  in  the  guards,  a&ed  him  three  quefiions: 
The  firft  was.  How  old  are  you  ?  The  fecbnd  rma. 
How  long  have  you  been  in  my  fervice  ?  (as  the 
guards  were  recruited  out  of  the  flower  of  the 
inarching  regiments)  ^  and  the  third  was.  If  he  i«- 
ceived  his  pay  smd  his  cloathing  as  he  wiflied?— 
A  yoiing  Frenchman,  who  had  been  well  disci- 
plined^ offered  himfelf  to  enter  the  guards,  where 
he  was  immediately  accepted,  in  confequence  of 
h^  experience  in  military  taftics.  The  young  re- 
cruit did  not  underftand  the  Pruffian  language ; 
£b  that  his  Captain  informed  him,  that  wh^n  the 
King  faw  him  firft  on  the  parade,  he  would  make 
the  ufual  enquiries  of  him  in  the  Pruflian  language, 
therefore  he  muft  learn  to  mdce  thefuitableaniwers, 
in  the  form  of  which  he  was  inftru£ted.  As  foon 
as  the  King  beheld  a  new  face  in  the  ranks,  taking 
a  lu&y  pinch  of  fhufij  he  went  up  to  him ;  and, 

unluckily 


-iar:  zrr.  acz:  ^^%^n  ^zr  jmr  jdq^  :>c  lad.  sees 
"HffTTLrrciii.      _  it— uLi— SiiE.    **tu^.    3D  ^icse    »'A2C 

-fce  -inie  :-  airv^^^  jie  lan:  'icst  jr  iff 

fill  TMr*  ji2-3TT3Ed  .320.  UrtTer.  jmt^rl  imff  be 
a  TOiL  Tie  iicicr  Trw  '^tr-  hy^  ir  A?  :^»f  qoef- 
riuT-  ^scL^^  -n  'ii5  in:^  hoc  djfmdmat,  &nw  AfiL 
an  ^'ftsie  fcur  5£si*:ir^.  Tini  i  tSe  Sri  dme, 
fe?  Fr^rterack.  £11  :z!rrr  iu  jimhL  cbstit  I  fcacre 
Irga  "ViJld  a.  :^-i  z  £ie  iead  qf  our  4«tt  gvsds. 
'P-**  jfiifiEer i  i:#:i  ;r  T?'r-!i^»fr  w^s  sc«r  ex* 
r;«.:jr^,  hic:  -rid  Tie  Minarci  ttfli  patfixd 
C-^  'fe'-ri  cf  ,gr:L^'^:i7r:r  lise  Jijlcii,  the  Ibldier 
ir.f^rrr^d  him  -fiar  ie  cciif  fpok  oo  raore  Gcr- 

f/'j«i^>*-  Here  FredfTTct  percered  &e  nature  of 
$ht  r:urt%  fituarL^on,  sr  wckrh  fcc  faQ^hcd  TCiy 
h^rrlly,  zrA  adv.'fed  the  young  nam  to  mpptf 
%im(frlf  to  learning  the  language  of  ftuflia,  aod 
Irti.vJ  his  durr. 


ASOu 
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A  SOLILOQUY 

WltItT£N 

IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH-YARD. 

ST.1R.UCK  with  religious  awe,  and  folcmn  dreads 
*   I  view  thefe  gloomy  manfions  of  the  dead  \ 
Around  me  tombs  in  mix'd  diforder  rife. 
And  in  mute  language  teach  me  to  be  wife. 
Time  was,  thefe  aOies  Jiv'd— ^a  time  muft  be 
WTien  others  thus  fhall  (land — and  look  at  me ; 
Alarming  thought !  no  wonder  'tis  we  dread 
Oe*r  thefe  uncomfortable  vaults  to  tread  ; 
Where  blendid  lie  the  aged  and  the  young, 
The  rich  and  poor,  an  undiftinguifh'd  throng : 
Death  conquers  all,  and  time's  fubduing  hand 
Nor  tombs,  nor  marble-ftatues  can  withftand*  J 
Mark  yonder  aflies  in  confufion  fpread  ! 
Compare  earth's  living  tenants  with  her  dead  I 
How  flriking  the  refemblance,  yet  how  juft ! 
Once  life  and  foul  informed  this  mafs  of  duft ; 
Around  thefe  bones,  now  broken  and  decay'd. 
The  ftreams  of  life  in  various  channels  play'd : 
perhaps  that  (kuU,  fo  horrible  to  view  ! 
Was  fome  fair  maid's,  ye  belles,  as  fair  as  you ; 
Thefe  hollow  fockets  two  bright  orbs  contain'd. 
Where  the  loves  fported,  and  in  triumph  reign'd  \ 

U  Here 
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Here  glow'd  the  lips ;  there  white,  as  Parian  (tone. 
The  teeth  difpos'd  in  beauteous  order  (hone. 
This  is  life*s  goal-^io  farther  can  we  view. 
Beyond  it,  all  is  wonderful  and  new  ;- 
P  deign«  fome  courteous  ghoft !  to  let  us  knbw 
What  we  muft  ftiortly  be,  and  you  arc  now  ! 
Sometimes  you  warn  us  of  approaching  fate^ 
Why  hide  the  knowledge  of  your  prrfent  ftate  ? 
With  joy  behold  us  tremblingly  explore 
Th'  unknown  gulph,  that  you  can  fear  no  more  i 
The  grave  has  eloquence — ^its  le£hires  teacK 
In  filence,  louder  than  divines  can  preach ; 
Hear  what  it  fays — ^ye  fens  of  folly  hear ! 
It  fpeaks  to  you — O  give  it  then  yoxur  ear  1 
It  bids  you  lay  -all  vanity  afide, 
O.  what  a  lefilure  this  for  human  pride ! 
The  clock  ftrikes  twelve — ^how  folemn  is  the  found! 
Hark,  how  the  ftrokes  from  hollow  vaults  rebound! 
They  bid  us  haften  to  be  wife  and  (how,. 
How  rapid  in  their  courfe  the  minutes  flow. 
See  yonder  yew — how  high  it  lifts  its  head  ! 
Around,  the  gloomy  fliade  their  branches  fpread ! 
014  and  decayed  it  ftill  retains  a  grace, 
And  adds  more  folemn  horror  to  the  place. 
Whofe  tomb  is  this  ?  it  fays,  'tis  Myra's  tomb. 
Plucked  from  the  world  in  beauty's  faireft  bloom. 
Attend  ye  fair  !  ye  thoughtlefs,  and  ye  gay ! 
.  For  Myra  dy'd  upon  her  nuptial  day ! 

Hie 
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TTie  grave,  cold  bridegroom !  ^afp'-d  her  in  its 

arms. 
And  the  worm  rioted  upon  her  charms. 
In  yonder  tomb  the  old  Avaro  lies ; 
Once  he  was  rich — the  world  efteem'd  him  wife: 
Schemes  uBaccompIifh'd  labored  in  his  mind. 
And  all  his  thoughts  were  to  the  world  confined  ; 
Death  came  unlook'd  for — from  his  grafping  hands 
Down  dropt  his  bags,  and  mortgages  of  lands. 
Beneath  th^t  fculptur*d  ppjoipeus  marble  flone,. ; 
Lies  youthful  Florio,  ^ed  t|wrenty-one; 
Cropt  like  a  flowV,  he  wkher'd  in  his  bloom^ 
Tho'  ftatt'ring  life  had  promised  years  to  come : 
Ye  filken  fons!  ye  Florio^s  of  the  age. 
Who  tread  in  giddy  maze  life's  flow*ry  ftage  ! 
Mark  here  the  end  of  man,  in  Florio  fee 
What  you,  and  all  the  fons  gf  earth  ihall  \^  1  . 
There  low  in  duft  the  vain  JHk>rtenfio  lies, 
Whofe  fplendor  once  we  vjew'dwith  envious  eyes » 
Titles  ^nd  arms  his  pompQus  marble  grace. 
With  a  long  hiftpiy  pf  his  noble  race : 
Still  after  death  .hi$  vaiiity  furvives. 
And  on  his  tpmb  )al|  of  HQitenfio  lies. 
Around  me  as  I  turn  my  wand'ring  eyes, 
Unnumbered  graves  in  awful  profpeft  rife, 
Whofe  ftonejB  fey  only  when  their  owners  dy'd, 
If  young,  or  aged,  and  to  whom  ally*d« 
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On  oth^  f^om|>otis  epitaphs  are  <][>fead 

In  memory  of  the  virtues  of  the  dead: 

Vain  waftc  of  praiie  !  fince,  fiatt'ring  6r  liocere^ 

The  judgment-day  alone  will  make  ap|)e«'« 

How  filent  is  this  little  fpot  of  ground  ! 

How  melancholy  looks  each  obje£t  rotind ! 

Here  man  diffolv'd  in  fliatter*d  ruin  lies 

So  faft  afleep — as  if  no  more  to  rife ; 

TTis  ftrange  to  think  how  thefe  dead  bones  can  liw. 

Leap  into  form,  and  with  new  heat  revive  ! 

Or  how  this  trodden  earth  to  life  (hall  wake. 

Know  its  own  place,  its  former  figure  take  ! 

But  whence  thefe  fears  ?  when  the  laft  trumpet 

founds 
Thro'  heav*ns  expanfe  to  earth's  remoteft  boundsi 
The  dead  (hall  quit  thefe  tenements  of  clay. 
And  view  again  the  long  extinguifh'd  day : 
It  muft  be  fo— the  fame  Almighty  powV 
.  From  duft  who  formed  us,  oan  from  duft  reftore. 
Chear'd  with  this  ffleafihghope,  I  fafely  truft, 
Jehovah's  powV  to  raife  me  from  the  dull. 
On  his  unfailing  promifes  rely. 
And  all  the  horrors  of  the  grate  defy. 


TW 
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THE 

ORIGINAL  OF  FLATTERY. 

THE 

MEANNESS  OF  VENAL  PRAISE. 

THE  apparent  infufficienqr  of  every  individual 
tohisownhappinefs  or  fafety,  compels  us 
to  feek  iirom  one  another  affiftance  and  fup- 
port.  The  neceflity  of  joint  efforts  for  the  exe- 
cution of  any  great  or  extenfive  defign,  the  va- 
riety of  powers  diffeminated  in  the  fpecies,  and 
the  proportion  between  the  defefts  and  excellen- 
cies of  different  perfons,  demand  an  interchange 
of  help  and  communication  of  intelligence,  and 
by  frequent  reciprocations  of  beneficence  unite 
mankind  in  Ibciety  and  iriendfhip. 

If  it  can  be  imagined  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  were  in  a 
Hate  of  equality,  without  diftinftion  of  rank  or 
pecuh'arity  of  poffeffions,  it  is  reafonable  to  be- 
lieve that  every  man  was  then  loved  in  proportion 
as  he  could  contribute  by  his  ftrength,  or  his  fldll, 
to  the  fupply  of  natural  wants  3  there  was  then 

little 
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little  room  for  pcevifh  diflike  or  capricious  favour : 
the  affeflion  admitted  into  the  heart  was  rather 
eileem  than  tendemefs ;  and  kindnefs  was  pnljr 
purchafed  by  benef^s.  But  when,  hy  force  or 
policy,  by  wifdom  or  by  fortune,  property  and 
fuperiority  were  introduced  and  eihfbliihed,  fo 
that  many  were  condemned  to  labour  for  the  flip- 
port  of  a  few,  then  they  whofe  pofTeflions  Iwelled 
abovp  their  wants  naturally  laid  out  their  fupcr- 
fiuitie$  upon  pleasure ;  and  thpfe  who  could  npt 
gain  friendfhip  by  neceflary  offices^  endeavoured 
to  promote  their  intereft  by  luxurious  gratifica- 
tions, and  to  create  need  which  they  might  1^ 
courted  tp  fupply. 

The  dcfires  of  mankind  are  much  more  numi^« 
rous  than  their  attainments,  and  the  capacity  of 
imagination  much  larger  than  a£tual  enjoymenjt. 
Multitude^  are  therefore  unfatisiied  with  their  ai^ 
lotment  y  and  he  that  hope;  to  improve  his  con- 
dition by  the  favour  of  another,  and  either  finds 
no  room  for  the  exertion  of  great  qualities,  or 
perceives  himfeif  excelled  by  his  rivals,  will  by 
other  expedients  endeavour  to  become  agreeable 
where  he  cannot  be  important,  and  learn,  by  de- 
grees, to  number  the  art  of  f  leafing  among  the 
moft  ufeful  (ludies  and  moft  valuable  acquifitions. 

This 
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Trtus.  :wt,"  like  others,  is  cultivated  in  propor- 
tion to    its   uiefulnefs,   and  will  always  flourifh 
mod  'wbere  it  is  mod  rewarded ;  for  this  leafoii 
we  find  it  prafiifed  with  great  affiduity  under  ab- 
folute  governments,  where  honours  and  riches  are 
in  the  liands  of  one  man,  whom  all  endeavour  to 
propitiate,  and  who  foon  becomes  fo  much  ac- 
cuftomed  to  compliance  and  officioufnefs,  as  not 
eafily  to  find,  in  the  moft  delicate  addrefs,  that 
liovelty  which  is  neceflary  to  procure  attention. 

It  is  difcovered  by  a  very  few  experiments,  that 
no  man  is  much  pleafed  with  a  companion,  who 
does  not  increafe,  in  fome  refpeft,  his  fondnefe  of 
faimfelf ;  and,  therefore,  he  that  wilhes  rather  to  be 
led  forward  to  profperity  by  the  gentle  hand  of 
favour,  than  to  force  his  way  by  labour  and  me- 
rit, muft  confider  with  more  care  how  to  difplaj 
his  patron's  excellencies  than  his  own;  that  when- 
ever he  approaches,  he  may  fill  the  imagination 
ivith  pleafing  dreams,  and  chafe  away  difguft  and 
wearinefs  by  a  perpetual  fuccefiion  of  delightful 
images* 

This  may,  indeed,  fometimes  be  efifeCkd  hy 
turning  the  attention  upon  advantages  which  are 
really  pofleiTed,  or  upon  profpefts  which  reaibn 
ipreads  before  hope  -,  fot  whoever  can  dcferve  er 

require 
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require  to  be  courted>  has  generally,  either  from 
nature  or  from  fortune,  gifts,  which  he  nuy  re- 
view with  fatisfaStion,  and  of  which,  when  he  » 
artfully  recalled  to  the  contemplatic^,  he  will 
fcldoiri  be  difpleafed. 

But  thofe  who  have  once  degraded  their  under* 
(landing  ta  an  application  only  to  the  pillions, 
and  who  have  learned  to  derive  hope  from  any 
other  fources  than  induftry  and  virtue,  feldom 
retain  dignity  and  magnanimity  fufficient  to  defend 
them  againfl  the  conftant  recurrence  of  temptation 
to  falfehood.  He  that  is  too  defirous  to  be  loved, 
will  foon  learn  to  flatter,  and  when  be  has  ex- 
haufted  all  the  variations  of  honed  praife,  and  can 
delight  no  longer  with  the  civility  of  truths  he 
will  invent  new  topics  of  panegyric^  and  break 
out  into  raptures  at  virtues  and  beauties  Conferred 
by  himfelf. 

The  drudgeries  of  dcpendance  would,  indeed» 
be  aggravated  by  hopelefsnefs  of  fuccefs,  if  no  in- 
dulgence was  allowed  to  adulation.  He  that  will 
obftinately  confine  his  patron  to  hear  only  the 
commendations  which  he  deferves,  will  foon  be 
forced  to  give  way  to  others  that  regale  hini  with 
more  compafs  of  mufic.  '1  he  greateft  humaii  vir- 
tue bears  no  proportion  to  human  vaiiity. 

We 
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W€  always  think  ourfelves  better  than  we  arc* 
and  are  generally  defirous  that  others  fliould  think. 
us  ftill  better  than  we  think  ourfelves.  To  praife 
us  for  a^ons  or  difpofitiobs,  which  deferve  praife^ 
18  not  to  con£er  a  benefit,  but  to  pay  a  tribute. 
We  have  always  pretenfions  to  fame,  which,  in 
.  our  own  hearts,  we  know  to  be  difputable,  and 
which  we  are  defirous  to  (benghthen  by  a  new 
fufirJE^ ;  we  have  always  hopes  which  we  fufpe£l 
.to  be  fallacious,  and  of  which  we  eagerly  fhatch 
M  every  confirmation. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  proper  to  make  the  firft  ap- 
proaches under  the  conduft  of  truth,  arid  to  fe- 
cure  credit  to  future  encomiums,  by  fuch  praife 
as  may  be  ratified  by  the  confcience  -,  but  the  mind 
once  habituated  to  the  lufcioufnefs  of  eulogy,  be- 
comes, in  a  fhort  time,  nice  and  faftidious,  and, 
like  a  vitiated  palate,  is  inceffantly  calling  for 
higher  gratifications. 

It  is  fcarcely  credible  to  what  dcjfree  difcem^ 
ment  may  be  daizled  by  the  mift  of  pride,  and 
WifHoni  infatuated  by  the  intoxication  of  flattery  ^ 
or  hdw  low  the  genius  may  defcend  by  fucctffljve 
gradaMUms  of  fervility,  or  how  fwiftly  it  may  fall 
iown  the  prtdpice  of  fi^fiiood.  No  man  cao, 
indeed^    obfenre,  without  indignation,  on  what 
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names,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  the 
utmoft  exuberance  of  prsufe  has  been  laviflied, 
and  by  what  hands  it  has  been  bellowed;  It  has  ' 
never  yet  been  found  tliat  the  tyrant,  the  phm- 
derer,  the  oppreflbr,  the  moft  hateful  of  the  hate- 
ful, the  moft  profligate  of  the  profligate,  havc^ 
been  denied  any  celebrations  which  th6y  were 
willing  to  purchafe,  or  that  wickednefs  and  folly 
have  not  found  correfpondent  flatterers  through 
all  their  fubordinations,  except  when  they  have 
been  aflbciated  with  avarice  or  poverty,  and  have 
wanted  either  inclination  or  ability  to  hire  a  pane* 
gyAa. 

As  there  is  no  charafter  fo  deformed  as  to 
fright  away  from  it  the  proftitutes  of  praife,  there 
is  no  degree  of  encomiaftic  veneration  which 
pride  has  refufed.  The  Emperors  of  Rome  fuflPered 
themfelves  to  be  worfhipped  in  their  lives  whh 
altars  and  facriiices ;  and  in  an  age  more  en- 
lightened, the  terms  peculiar  to  the  praife' and 
worihip  of  the  Supreme  Being,  have  been  applied 
to  wretches  whom  it  was  the  reproach  of  hu* 
manity  to  number  among  men ;  and  whom 
nothing  but  riches  or  power  hindered  thofe  that 
read  or  wrote  their  deification,  from  hunting  into 
the  toils'of  juftice,  as  difturbqrs  of  the  peace  of 
nature. 

There 
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There  are,  indeed,  many  among  the  poetical 
flatterers,  who  muft  be  refigned  to  infamy  with- 
out vindication,  and  whom  we  mutf  confefs  to 
have  dcferted  the  caufe  of  virtue  for  pay :  they 
haye  committed,  againft  full  conviftori,  the  crime 
pf  obliterating  the  diftinflions  between  good  and 

^vil;  and  inftead  of  oppofmg  the  encroachments 
of  vice,  have  incited  her  progrefs  and  celebrated 
her  conquefls.    But  there  is  a  lower  clafs  of  fyco- 

^  phants,  whofe  underflanding  has  not  made  them 
capable  of  equal  guilt.  Every  man  of  high  rank 
is  furrounded  with  nuijdbers,  who  have  no  other 
rule  of  thought  or  aftjon,  than  his  ma3j:ims  and 
his  conduft ;  whom  the  honour  of  being  num"^ 
bered  among  his  acquaintance,  reconciles  to  aU 
his  vices  and  all  his  abfurdities ;  and  who  eafily 
perfuade  themfelves  to  efteem  him,  by  whofe  r^e. 
gard  they  confider  themfelves  as  diftinguifhed  and 
exalted. 

It  is  dangerous  for  mean  minds  to  venture 
themfelves  within  the  fphere  of  greatnefs.  Stu- 
pidity is  foon  blinded  by  the  fplendor  of  wealth, 
and  cowardice  is  eafily  fettered  in  the  (hackles  of 
dependence.  To  folicit  patronage  is,  at  leaft, 
in  the  event,  to  fet  virtue  to  fale.  None  can  be 
p/eafed  without  praife,  and  few  can  be  praifed 
without  falfhood  j  few  can  be  affiduous  without  fer- 
vility,  and  none  cap  be  fervile  without  corruption, 

JPLEA^ 
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PLEASURE, 

SENSUAL,  AND  SPIRITUAL- 

THE  refined  pleafures  of  a  pious  mind  are, 
in  many  refpefts,  fuperior  to  the  coarfe  gra- 
tifications  of  fenfe  ;  they  are  pleafures  which  be- 
long to  the  higheft  powers  and  beft.affeftiohs  of 
the  foul ;  whereas  the  gratifications  of  fenfe  refide 
in  the  loweft  region  of  our  nature.  To  the  one 
the  foul  (loops  below  its  native  dignity  5  the  other 
raifes  it  above  itfelf.  The  one  leaves  always  a 
comfortlefs,  often  a  mortifying  remembrance  be- 
hind it;  the  other  is  reviewed  with  applaufe  and 
delight.  The  pleafures  of  fome  refemble  a  foam- 
ing torrent;  which,  after  a  diforderly  courfe, 
fpeedily  runs  out,  and  leaves  an  empty  and  of- 
fenfive  channel:  but  the  pleafures  of  devotion 
refemble  the  equable  current  of  a  pure  river, 
which  enlivens  the  fields  through  which  it  palFes, 
pn4  diflfufes  verdure  and  fertility  along  its  banks. 


Af- 
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APPEARANCES  OF  PIETY. 

THESE  are  often  fubftituted  in  the  place  of 
the  great  duties  of  humanity  and  mercy. 
Too   many  flatter  themfelves  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  friendfhip  of  their  Creator,  though 
they  neglefJ  to  do  juftice  to  their  fellow  creatures. 

But  fuppofed  piety  is  an  invention  of  their  own, 
unknown  to  reafon,  unknown  in  the  word  of 
God.  For  piety  is  a  principle  which  regenerates 
the  heartj'and  forms  it  to  goodnefs.  If,  there- 
fore, while  piety  feems  ardent,  morality  fhall  de- 
cline y  or  if  ever  the  regard  to  it  fliould  totally  fail ; 
if,  whilft  making  prayers,  no  alms  are  given  ^  if, 
whilft  we  appear  zealous  for  God,  we  are  falfe  or 
unjufi'to  men;  if  we  are  hard  or  contrafted  in 
heart,  fevere  in  our  cenfures,  and  opprefTive  in 
our  conduft,  then  conclude  what  we  have  termed 
piety,  was  no  more  than  an  empty  name,  refolving 
itfelf  either  into  an  hypocritical  form  of  godlinefs ; 
a  traniient  impreflion  of  ferioufnefs ;  an  accidental 
melting  Of  the  heart ;  or  the  deliberate  refuge  of 
a  deluded  and  fuperftitious,  but,  at  the  fame  time^ 
a  corrupted  mind ;  for  all  men,  even  the  moft  de- 
praved, are  fubjeft,  more  or  lefs,  to  compunc* 
tioDS  of  confcience, 

HOPE. 
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HOPE- 

HOPE  to  the  foul,  when  diftrafled  by  the 
confufions  of  the  world,  is  as  an  anchor  to 
a  {hip  in  a  dark  night,  on  an  unknown  coaft,  and 
amidft  a  boifterous  ocean.  In  danger  it  gi^s 
fecurity ;  amidft  general  fluftuation  it  affords  one 
fixed  point  of  reft  ;  it  is  the  moft  eminent  of  all 
the  advantages  which  religion  now  confers  ;  it  is 
the  univcrfal  comforter  s  it  is  the  fpring  of  al} 
human  aftivity. 

Upon  futurity  men  are  conftantly  fufpended  5 
animated  by  the  profpeft  of  fome  diftant  good, 
they  toil  and  fufier  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
life  ;  and  it  is  not  fo  much  what  they  are  at  pre- 
fent,  as  what  they  hope  to  be  in  fome  after  time, 
that  enlivens  their  motions,  fixes  their  attention, 
and  ftimulates  induftry. 

Was  this  hope  entertained  with  that  full  per^ 
fuafion  which  Chriftian   faith  demands,  it  woidd 
in  truth  totally  annihilate  all  human  miferies ;  it . 
would  banifh  difcontent,  extinguiih   grief,  and 
fufpend  the  very  feeling  of  pain. 
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« 
ON    THE    EXCELLENCY 

or   TUB 

MARRIAGE  STATE. 

^  MARRIAGB    IS    HONOURABLB  IN   ALt«" 

HAIL,  wedded  love !  by  gracious  God  defign'd 
At  once  the  fource  and  glory  of  mankind ! 
Tis  this,  can  toil  and  grief  and  pain  affuage. 
Secure  our  youth,  and  dignify  our  age  ; 
Tis  this,  fair  fame  and  guiltlefs  pleafure  brings. 
And  fliakes  rich  plenty  from  its  brooding  wings  5 
Guilds  duty's  roygheft  paths  with  friendihip's  ray. 
And  ftrews  with  rofes  fweet  the  narrow  way. 
Not  fo  the  harlot,  if  it  lawful  be 
To  mention  vice,  when  praifing  chaftity — 
Not  fo  the  harlot  plights  her  venal  vow. 
With  heart  obdurate,  and  Corinthian  brow, 
.She  fawns  unfriendly,  pra£lis*d  to  beguile. 
Stings  while  (he  weeps,  and  murders  in  a  fmile. 
Fame,  peace,  and  virtue,  fhe  at  once  deftroys, 
Andtlamns^  moft  furely,  whom  ftie  raoft  enjoys. 
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THE 

FOLLY  (SfF  MISPENDING  TiMfi. 

THE  infinite  importance  of  properly  improv- 
ing our  time  is  more  frequently  inculcated 
\>y  the  infpired  writers,  than  perhaps  any  other 
admonition  the  facred  pages  contain.  To  enforce 
the  neceflity  of  this  confideration,  the  Scriptures 
have  likewife  reprcfented  the  fliortnefs  and  un- 
certainty of  our  continuance  In  this  life,  by  fimi- 
litudes  the  mod  fleeting  and  tranfitory  that  caa 
poffibly  be  imagined  :  but,  alas  !  how  very  few 
are  there  in  the  world,  who  confider  this  matter 
with  the  importance  it  deferves  !  How  many  thou- 
lands  of  intelligent  beings  are  there  who  fcarcc 
know  the  end  of  their  exiftence,  or  the  purpofe 
for  which  they  were  created  j  who  live  year  after 
year  without  confidering  of  futurity,  or  bellowing 
a  fingle  thought  about  the  vaft  concerns  of  an 
eternal  ftate  ?  Daily  ^experience  confirms  this  ob- 
fervation  for  a  fa£l,  and  the  mod  fuperficial 
furvey  of  the  different  charafters  and  circum* 
J^andes  of  mankind  in  genera]^  will  more  fully 
demonftrate  the  truth  of  what  I  have  here  at 
fertcd. 

The 
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The  poor  and  indiigent,  who  live  by  the  fwetf 
of  their  brow,  have  roany  difficulties  to  encounter, 
and  are  furrounded  with  poverty  and  difbrefs  oti 
^very  fide ;  aU  their  toil  and  labour  arefcarcely 
fufficient  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  neceHities 
of  the  prefent  life,  and  therefore  they  have  neither 
tinoe  nor  opportunity  to  confider  of  a  future. 

Ijct  us  next  take  a  view  of  the  man  immerfed 

in   fecular  afFairs>  and  engaged  in  the  buftle  of 

buiineis,  who  rifes  up  early,  takes  reft  late,  and 

muts  the  bread  of  carefulnefs:  we  (hall  £nd  all 

bis  time  and  attention  employed  in  the  purfuit  of 

richest  and  the  toils  of  induftry ;  wholly  taken 

ip  ivith  the  numerous  concerns  of  the  world,  he 

egle6l8  the  one,  the  fupreme  thing  needful ; 

axious  and  indefatigable  to  acquire  a  competencv 

r  this  precarious  and  uncertain  life,  he  is  carelefs 

d    indifferent  about  the  momentous  concerns 

a  never  ending  hereafter. 

3ut  let  VIS  carry  our  obfervations  a  little  farther^ 

take  a  furvey  of  thofe  who  are  ftiled  the 

»urites  of  fortune,  who  revel  in  the  lap  of 

fure,    and  poffefs   all    the  advantages   that 

•s  and  honour  can  beftow ;  who  from  their 

red  fituation  in  life,  and  the  few  cares  with 

t   they  are  furrounded,  one  Ihould  naturailjr 

Y  imagine 
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imagine  had  both  leifure  and  opportunity  to  im^ 
prove  their  time  like  rational  creatures  to  the  moft 
exalted  purpofes  ?  but  is  this  really  the  cafe  ?  or 
does  experience  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  it  ? 
Alas  !  no :  the  purfuits  of  pleafure,  the  gay  amofe* 
ments,  the  falhionable  diverfions  of  a  depraved 
licentious  age,  engrofs  all  their  atteniiony  and 
divert  the  mind  from  nobler  objeds.  Little  do 
thefe  fons  of  vanity  and  diffipation  think  that  a 
period  will  moft  certainly  arrive,  when  ndther 
the  treafures  (^the  Indies,  nor  the  mines*  of  Peru, 
when  even  the  imiverfe  itfelf  will  want  wealth 
to  purchafe  a  few  mometits  of  that  precious  time, 
they  now  fo  fooliftily,  fo  laviftiJy  trifle  away. 

Men  of  genius  and  literature  are  employed  in 
the  curious  refearches  of  antiquity,  and  invefti* 
gating  the  works  of  nature ;  all  their  ftudy  and 
ambition  is  to  acquire  fsune  and  reputation,  and 
to  obtain  the  empty  applaufe  of  their  fellow 
mortals. 

Thus  in  every  (late  and  condition  of  life,  there 
is .  fomething  to  engage  the  attention,  and  drive 
the  thought  of  eternity  from  the  human  breaft. 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  refle£tions  by  a 
fcene  of  the  moft  awful  diftrefe,  which  the  kind 

hand 
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hand  of  Providence  accidentally  brought  me  to 
be  a  fpefiator  of;  it  was.  the  exit  of  the  gay,  the 
gallant,  the  much  admired  Lothario.  At  the 
death  of  his  father^  he  became  heir  to  a  very 
confiderable  eftate,  befide  a  large  fortune  in  the 
public  funds :  but  alas !  his  heart  was  exceed* 
ingly  depraved ;  his  principles  were  abandoned, 
and  he  was  a  libertine  in  the  moft  comprehen- 
five  meaning  of  the  word.  Gambling  and  de- 
bauchery had  almoft  ruined  his  conftitution,  and  in 
(bme  meafure  impaired  his  fortune.  In  the  more 
juvenile  part  of  my  life  we  had  been  intimate  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  drop  the  in* 
timacy,  left  his  fortune  and  connexions,  which 
were  in  every  refpeft  fuperior  to  mine,  fliould 
have  influenced  my  conduft,  and  have  caufed  me 
to  deviate  from  the  paths  of  reftitude  and  fo- 
briety.  ITie  de^th  of  a  near  relation,  occafioned 
my  taking  a  journey  within  a  few  miles  of  his 
country  refidence ;  as  I  was  fo  near,  I  could 
not  return  home  without  going  to  fee  a  man  for 
whom  I  had  formerly  a  friendfhip  ^nd  regard.  I 
accordingly  went,  met  with  a  very  cordial  recep- 
tion, and  was  entertained  with  politenefs.  It 
fell  out,  that  during  my  abode  at  his  houfe,  he 
was  feized  with  a  pleuritic  fever,  the  firft  fymp- 
fpips  ^f  which  threatened  the  moft  fatal  an^ 

dangerous 
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llang^rftns  Mnfeqiienccs ;  th«  viokficc  of  tb  dit 
order  daily  increafed,  and  baffled  iaill  the  efforls 
of  his  phyficians,  who  were  menof  difting;ui(lied 
Abilities,  the  moft  eminent  that  couM  be  pro*- 
cured,  and  in  a  few  days  they  J)roiK)uiiccd  his 
tofe  to  be  defperate,  and  pad  all  hopes  of  refcovety. 
feut,  O,  what  tongue  can  exprefs,  or  imaginktiMi 
tonceive,the  agoniesofdefpair  which  took  poflefikm 
^f  his  foul,  upon  being  informed  he  muft  lb6n  bid 
adieu  to  this  world,  and  all  fublunary  enjoyments  I 
During  his  laft  moments,  in  which  Lfiood  bjr 
liis  bed-fide,  he  uttered  fuch  pathetic  exclamations 
as  no  condition  of  life,  or  length  of  tinae  will  ever 
l>e  able  to  crafe  from  my  memory. 

<«  O  that  the  Almighty  (cried  he)  would  gra^ 
cioufly  be  pleafed  to  fave  a  wretch  like  roe  from 
going  down  to  the  pit  of  deftrudion,  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days  ihotild  be  dedicated  to  the 
-fervicc  of  my  Creator,  and  the  caufe  of  that  holjr 
religion  which  I  have  always  neglefted  and  de- 
fpifed  {  My  time,  my  health,  my  fortune,  every 
thing  I  poffefs,  IhouM  be  engaged  to  promote  • 
Ac  caufe  of  virtue  and  godlinefs  i  O  that  I  might 
hope  but  for  a  (hort  reprieve  to  expiate  the  of- 
fences of  my  former  life,  by  a  future  conduftt 
ivhich  ftpuW  be  in  every  refpeft  bkmekfs  and 

irre* 
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spToachabk.  The  gifts  of  Providence,  hitherto 
lacviQiIjr*proftituted  to  the  vileft  arid  mod  aban-. 
<fied  pUfpofes,  ihould  then  be  employed  in  'a£ts 
chaiity  ^ind  benevolence ;  (hould  wipe  away 
an  from  the  eyes  of  the  orphan  and  the  father- 
fty  and  ihould  caiife  the  heart  of  the  widow  to 
Ag  for  joy!  O  that  God— " 

Here  he  was  going  on  with  his  vain  and  fruit* 
efir  ipeiihes,  but  could  proceed  no  further;  the 
liver  cords  of  life  were  almoft  broken,  and  the 
eeble^  glimmering  lamp  of  exiftence  juft  extin- 
{uHhed.  He  lay  fpeechlefs  about  half  an  hour^ 
ind  then  expired.  O  that  the  votaries  of  mirth  ! 
that  the  filken  fons  of  pleafure  had  been  prefent 
at  the  folemnities  of  this  dying  chamber!  it 
v^ould  have  fufpended  their  thoughtlefs  and  giddy 
career ;  it  would  have  taught  them  the  true,  the 
iaeftimable  value  of  time  poffefTed,  and  the  in* 
initc  importance  of  properly  improving  it« 

A  death-bed's  a  deteftor  of  the  heart, 
A  leQure,  filent,  but  of  fovVeign  powV ! 
To  vice,  confufion  3  and  to  virtue  peace. 

I  confefs,  to  me,  who  am  of  a  ferious  contem- 
plative mind,  it  was  the  moft  folemn  and  afie^- 
fDg  iceoe  I  ever  beheld.  In  this  fchod  of  wifdom 
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1  was  more  benefited  thaQ  I  pof&bly  could  hive 
been  by  attending  the  profoundeft|le3ures  of 
divinity  and  philofophy,  although  accompanied 
with  all  the  powers  of  dietoric  and  eloquence. 
Its  filent  but  inftru£tiv^  leflbns  have  thoroughly 
weaned  my  ^fFe£Uons  from  the  trifling  obje&$.  of 
time  and  fenfe,  and  made  me  think  more  ferioufljr 
than  ever  about  the  vaft  concerns  of  that  awful, 
.eternal,  and  unchangeable  (late,  to  which  all  man- 
kind are  advancing  upon  the  fwifteft  wings  of 
time  ^  they  have  taught  me  to  look  down  upon 
the  riches,  the  honour,  and  grandeur  of  thk 
world  with  indifference  and  difdain ;  convinced, 
that  when  they  are  not  made  fubfervient  to  the 
caufe  of  religion  and  virtue,  they  will  only  render 
the  life  of  the  perfon  full  of  anxiety  and  vexation, 
and  at  lafl:  planting  his  dying  pillow  with  thorns. 

.  "  Great  Proprietor  and  Difpenfer  of  all  things, 
(faid  I,  lifting  up  my  eyes  to  heaven  with  refig- 
nation  and  gratitude),  I  defire  neither  abundance 
nor  poverty;  grant  me  a  competence,  attended 
with  thy  blefling ;  beftow  upon  me  but  the  fmalleft 
portion  of  this  world's  good,  accompanied  with 
that  peace  of  mind  which  arifes  from  the  teftimony 
of  a  good  confciencc.  Give  me  that  folid,  ful> 
ftantial  heart-felt  enjoyment,  which  this  world  caii* 
not  give,  nor  the  viciflTitudes  of  fortune  deftrpy, 
and  I  defire  no  more." 
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SOLITUDE. 

A   SOLILOQUY. 

WELCOME,  inviting  folitude !   Thy  vene- 
rable  afpeft  cheers,  exalts,  and  agitates 
my  foul,  and  makes  it  pant  with  vehenience  for 
knowledge.     Deign  to  exert  thy  operative  influ- 
ence, and  fill  my  ambitious,  emulative  mind  with 
lentiments  fublime.     Far  from  the  captious  and 
difiembling  world,  fecluded  may  I  pafs  my  life, 
in  tranquil  fcenes,  variegated  and  luxuriant,  formed 
by  nature,  remote  from  joy's  decep^ve  and  faf- 
tidious  pomp,  whofe  fuperficial  charms  infatuate 
and  delude.     O  may  my  afpiring  foul,  in  calm 
retirement,  contemplation's  feat,  imbibe  celefiial 
knowledge   from  glorious  Newton's  worJ;;s,  ela- 
borate and  inflra£Uve,  fraught  with  beauties  ex. 
quifite. 

Fired  with  ecftatic  raptiu-e,  I  furvey  the  illu- 
mined horizon,  the  oriental  monarch,  rifing  in 
refulgent  fplendor,  exhaling  no£himal  vapours, 
and  diffufing  light  over  all  the  hemifpbere.  His 
potent  energy  pervades,  attenuates,  and  refines 
tiie  particks  ialiiie>  whidi  fiu^hiate  in  die.  atmo- 
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fphere.  Hail  light !  thou  principal  fupport  of  ani* 
mal  exiftence  ! — From  thee,  thou  emanation  of 
ftupendous  goodnefs,  unclrcumfcribed  and  infinite, 
refult  innumerable  benefits  to  man. — ^Thy  vivify- 
ing effcnce  re- animates  the  vegetative  tribe,  which, 
during  thy  abfence,  mourn  with  filial  forrow, 
drooping  their  aromatic  heads.  Thy  magnetic 
impulfe  in  due  reftri6tion  keeps  the  ponderous 
planetary  orbs,  which  regularly  perform  their 
courfe  etherial.  The  various  feafons  are  produced 
by  thee.  The  arftic  and  antarftic  poles  alternately 
receding  and  approaching,  impelled  by  thy  re- 
fiftlefs  force,  as  by  adamantine  fetters,  communis 
cate  pleafures  ineffable  to  human  nature. 

Cynthia,  majeftic  folemn  queen  of  night,  bor- 
rows her  radiant  luftre  from  thy  rays,  and  with 
benignant  fmile  falutes  mankind.  From  thee 
the  aerial  bow  derives  its  vivid  tints ;  thy  rays> 
reflefted  and  refrafted  by  the  humid  corpufcles, 
confpicuous  fliine,  and  caufe  that  fair  phaenome- 
non.  Newton,  infpired,  its  origin  difcovered,  and 
to  the  aftoniflied  multitude  declared  the  latent 
caufe.'  O  thou  immortal  fage,  whofe  extenfive, 
penetrating  genius,  yon  azure  realms  pervaded, 
and  explored  the  fecret  works  of  nature,  could 
my  mufe  with  rapid  vying  excurfive  foar  from  ^kr 
to  pole,  the  Hyperborean  mountains  fliould  reven* 
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berate  thj  praife.  As  Phoebus  diflipates  the  con- 
gregated mifts,  formed  by  opaque  vapours,  which 
en^wrap  the  cerulean  canopy  of  )ieaven  in  gloom 
impenetrable,  fo  did  thy  tranfcendent  theories 
the  mifts  and  chimeras  of  ignorance  difpqrfe. — 
No  more  the  comets  lucid  beams  alarm  Britan- 
nia's fans :  They  view  the  eccentric  body  with 
delight,  copioufly  difpenfing  vapours  to  invigorate 
the  ftars  erratic.  Fain  would  my  raufe  proclaim 
thy  wonderous  worth ;  but  her  defign  abortive 
proves^ -She  droops,  unequal  to  the  ta(k. 


ON   TIME. 

TIME,  thou  devourer  of  each  fpace. 
Thou  enemy  to  human  race, 
Defift  awhile  thy  rapid  flight, 
Nor  roll  me  on  fo  quick  in  night. 
Steal   not  the  hours  fo  fwift  away, 
Nor  take  fo  foon  the  prefent  day. 
^Vilt  thou  not  hear  ?   He  ftill  is  deaf, 
Nor  to  my  prayer  will  give  relief, 
Tis  all  in  vain  !  e'en  now  he  flics. 
Deaf  to  all  importunities  ; 
To  deftiny  a  trufty  flave. 
He'll  not  return  one  hour  he  gave. 
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How  fhoulcf  we  prize  thy  real  wort&  f 
Nor  deal  the  minutes  idly  forth  ? 
Vain  the  debates  ^d  fruitlefe  ftrife. 
Since  time's  fo  fcort,  fo  fleeting  life. 


NOBILITY, 

AN  ANECDOTE. 


IN  England,  as  the  titles  of  nobility  are  limited, 
and  cannot  be  ufurped  by  fi£tious  chara£ters 
without  dete£Uon,  they  confer  a  degree  of  con- 
fideration  upon  the  poflTeflbr,  far  luperior  to  what 
IS  obferved  in  foreign  countries,  where  they  are^ 
abundant  to  an  extreme,  and  where  every  n^edy 
adventurer  can  affume  them. 

A  German  Baron,  in  derifion,  once  obferved 
to  a  French  Marquis,  that  the  title  of  Marjui$ 
was  very  common  in  France.  **  I,"  added  he, 
laughing,  "  have  a  Marquis  in  my  kitchen.'* — 
*^AndI,"  retorted  the  Frenchman,  whp  felthimfelf 
infulted,  "  have  a  German  Baron  in  my  ftable." 
This  repartee  was  particularly  happy  j  it  being 
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out  of  ^bcir  ovn  oimmy  s  ir  FrenKit  ccc^ 
as  rudc3se&  of  aflxEsaaoBi  r^eferanxs. 


AX    EPISTLE. 
THE  PLEASURES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Fmpaa^  who  in  cxtr-^ports  delights^ 
A  country  bard  with  gentle  greeting  writes « 
In  this  we  di&r,  but  in  all  befide, 
IJQLe  twiB-boffn  brothers,  are  our  ibuls  ally*d « 
And,  as  a  pair  of  fbndly«conltant  doves, 
^Vhat  one  diflikes  the  other  difapproves^ 
You  keep  the  neft,  I  k>ve  the  rural  mead, 
Tlie  brook,  the  mofly  rock,  and  woody  glfde  \ 
In  fhort,  I  live  and  reign,  whene'er  I  fly 
The  joys  you  vaunt  with  raptures  to  the  (ky. 
And  like  a  flave  from  the  prieft's  fervice  fled, 
I  naufeate  honey'd  cakes,  and  long  for  bread. 
Would  you  to  nature's  laws  obedience  yield : 
Would  you  a  houfe  for  health  or  plei^ure  build  \ 
Where  is  there  fuch  a  fituation  found» 
As  wh<^  the  country  fpreads  its  bleflings  round  ? 
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Where  is  the  temperate  winter  lefs  fevere  ? 
Or,  when  the  fun  afcending  fires  the  year,   • 
Where  breathes  a  milder  zephyr  to  afluage 
The  dog-ftar's  fury,  or  the  lion's  rage  ? 
Where  do  lefs  envious  cares  difturb  our  reft  ? 
Or  are  the  'fields,  in  nature's  colours  dreft^ 
Lefs  grateful  to  the  fmell  or  to  the  fight. 
Than  the  rich  floor,  with  inlaid  marble  bright  ? 
Is  water  purer  from  the  burfting  lead. 
Than  gently  murmVing  down  its  native  bed  ? 
Among  your  columns,  rich  with  various  dyes. 
Unnatural  woods  with  awkward  art  arife. 
You  praif^  the  houfe,  whofe  fituation  yields 
Au  open  profpeft  in  the  diftant  fields. 
ITiough  nature's  driven  out  with  proud  difdain. 
The  powVful  Goddefs  will  return  again. 
Return  in  filent  triumph  to  deride 
The  weak  attempts  of  luxury  and  pride.    , 
The  man  who  cannot  with  judicious  eye 
Compare  the  fleece,  that  drinks  the  Tyrian  dye. 
With  the  pale  Latian ;   yet  fhall  ne'er  fuftain 
A  lofs  fo  touching,  of  fuch  heart-felt  pain. 
As  he,  who  can't  with  fenfe  of  happier  kind, 
Diftinguifli  truth  from  falihood  in  the  mind. 

They  who  in  fortune's  fmiles  too  much  delight 
Shall  tremble  when  the  Goddefs  takes  her  flight: 
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For  if  ber  gfifts  our  fonder  paffions  gain 
The  frail  pofleffion  we  refign  with  pain. 

Then  leave  the  gaudy  bleffings  of  the  great. 
The  cottage    offers  a  fecure  retreat. 
Where  you  may  make  a  folid  blifs  your  own. 
To  Kings^  and  favorites  of  Kings^unknown. 

A  lordly  ftag,  arm'd  with  fuperior  force. 
Drove  from  their  common  field  a  vanquifh'd  horfe. 
Who  for  revenge  to  man  his  ftrength  enflav'd. 
Took  up  his  order,  and  the  bit  received : 
But,  when  he  faw  his  foe  with  triumph  flain,    n 
In  vain  he  drove  his  freedom  to  regain  ;  v 

He  felt  the  weight,  and  yielded  to  the  rein.      J 
So  he,  who  poverty  with  horror  views, 
[        Nor  frugal  nature's  bounty  knows  to  ufe ; 
^        WTio  fells  his  freedom  in  exchange  for  gold, 
t         (Freedom  for  mines  of  wealth,  too  cheaply  fold) 
\         Shall  make  eternal  fervitude  his  fate. 

And  feel  a  haughty  matter's  galling  weight. 

Our  fortunes  and  our  fhoes  are  near  ally'd. 
We're  pinch'd  in  ftrait,  and  Humble  in  the  wide. 
TThen  learn  thy  prefent  fortune  to  enjoy, 
And  on  my  head  thy  juft  reproach  employ. 
If  e'er;  forgetful  of  my  former  felf, 
J  toiJ  to  raife  unneceffary  pelf  ^ 

For 
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For  gold  will  either  govern  or  obey. 
But  better  fhajl  the  flave  than  tyrant  play. 

This  near  the  (hrine  of  idlenefs  I  peqn'd. 
Sincerely  bleft,  but  that  I  want  my  friendt 


A 

BENEVOLENT  ADDRESS 

TO    THE 

ENGLISH     DEISTS, 

MY  DEAR  countrymen!  ^ 

ASyou  muft  be  fenfible  this  addrefs  is  didn*- 
terefted,  I  hope  you  will  attend  to  what  I 
fliall  fuggeft  with  ferioufnefs,  and  impartiality.  I 
fuppofe  you  to  be  convinced  of  the  being,  and 
providence  of  God ;  or  of  the  exiftence  of  an  in- 
finitely perfeft  fpirit,  who  not  only'  made,""  and 
preferves,  but  alfo  governs  the  world ;  and  par- 
ticularly fupcrintends  the  affairs  of  mankind,  and 
will  call  us  to  an  account  for  our  behaviour;  but  to 
reje£t  what  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  divine 
revelation,    and    as,   if  this  fyftem  be  really  of 
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Aiebigh  authority  of  which  It  is  faid,  and  by 
many  tliought  to  be,  I  apprehend  your  condition 
to  be' very  dangerous,  I  (hall  reprefent  your  dan- 
ger to  you,  in  order  to  engage  you  to  (hun  it- 

That  there  can  be  no  danger  in  unbelief,  it 
feems,  you  argue  ;  becaufe  as  you  fay,  believing 
is  an  aft,  not  of  the  will,  but  the  underftanding : 
and  that  accordingly  it  is  neither  in  our  power  to 
befieve  what  appears  incredible,  nor  to  refufe  to 
believe  what  we  judge  credible.     But  this  is  a 
great  miftake.     Believing  is  fo  far  a  voluntary  aft, 
that  though  we  cannot  believe  what  appears  to 
be  falfe,  nor  refufe  to  believe  what  we  judge  to 
be  true,,  we  can  refufe  to  believe  not  only  what  is 
true,  but  what  we  (hould  judge  to  be  fo,  if  we 
ivould   attentively,  and   impartially  confider  the 
evidence,  there  is  of  its  truth.     And  by  thus  dif- 
regarding  the  credibility  of  it,  it  is  as  much  in  our 
power  to  difbelicve  the  moft  credible  thing  in  the 
ivorid,  as  it  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  any 
demonftrable  propofition  whatfoevcr,  by  not  at- 
tending to  its  demonftration.     Now  herein  I  take 
it  to  be  that  the  guilt  of  infidelity  confifts :  which, 
upon  carefully  examining  its  nature,  will  be  found 
to  be  very  great.     If  indeed,  after  due  confidera- 
tion  of  the  nature,  and  evidence  of  a  fyftem  of  re- 
ligion, faid  to  be  derived  from  heaven,  a  perfon 
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iliinks  it  to  be  an  impofture,  he  cannot  be  culpablt 
for  not  believing  it.  But  if  his  unbelief  be  owing 
to  his  not  duly  confidering  the  reafons  he  has  tQ 
believe  it,  it  muft  be  hiijhly  criminal.  That  it  is 
the  duty  of  creatures  to  examine,  with  the  ut- 
moft  caie,  the  evidence  of  what  is  propofed  to 
them  in  the  name  of  their  great  Creator,  and  has 
any  probabily  of  having  him  for  its  author,  is  in- 
difputable.  To  rcfufe,or  negleft  to  do  this, betrays 
fuch  a  want  of  regard  for  his  divine  Majefty,  as 
muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  very  criminal,  and 
therefore  juftly  to  defervehis  dreadful  difpleafure. 
It  argues  the  perfon,  who  is  guilty  of  fuch  im- 
piety, to  be  far  from  having  the  profound  re- 
verence for  the  adorable  author  of  his  being,  and 
awful  regard  for  his  will,  which  he  manifeftly 
ought.  Nay,  it  fliews  that  he  minds  him  but 
little,  if  it  all. 

And  what  then  muft  fuch  impious  behaviour 
merit  from  the  divine  juftice  ?  And  how  highly 
muft  it  concern  you  to  confider  whether  you  be 
not  chargeable  with  it  ?  That  the  gofpel  is  propofed 
to  you  in  the  name  of  the  great  God  of  heaven 
and  earth ,and  that  there  is,  at  leaft,  a  probability 
of  its  being  derived  from  him,  cannot  be  denied. 
Have  you  conlldercd  its  credentials  with  the  fe- 
rioufnefs,  which  its  claims  to  a  divine  original  re- 
quires. 
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quires,    and    "with   hearts  fincerely   difpofcd   to 
embrace,    and    fubmit  to  it,  if  you  (hould  fee 
reafon  to  tliink  your  Maker  its  author  ?  Or  have 
you   impioufly  neglefted  to  examine  the  credi- 
bility of  it,  or  examined  it  with  minds  prejudiced 
ag^init  it  ?    If  either  of  the  two  laft  be  the  cafe, 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  plead  in  excufe  for  your  un- 
belief, tbat  you  cannot  believe  what  you  will :  for 
the  true  reafon  of  it  is,  you  are  not  difpofed  to 
believe  becaufe  you  have  not  a  due  regard  for 
him,  ^whofe  meffage  it  is  faid  to  be. 

But,  perhaps,  you  will  fay,  you  have  examined 
the  pretenfions  of  the  ChViftian  religion  to  be  a 
divine  revelation,  and  find  fome  things  relating 
to  it  unaccountable,  and  others  incomprehenfible; 
and  therefore  cannot  believe  it.  But  why  cannot 
you  believe  the  revelation  of  the  Bible,  though 
you  cannot  account  for  every  part  and  circum- 
ftance  of  it  ?  Can  you  account  for  all  the  dif- 
penfations  of  Providence  ?  If  not,  and  you  never- 
thelefs  believe  a  divine  Providence ;  why  cannot 
you  believe  a  divine  revelation,  which  is  in  fome 
refpe£ts  unaccountable  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  unaccountable,  but  likewife 
in  feveral  particulars  incomprehenfible ;  which 
you   think .  another  reafon  for  rejefting  it.    But 
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-^are  you  fure  a  divine  revelation  catfiiot  contaik 
any  thing,  but  wrhat  you  can  comprehend  ?  Are 
there  not  many  things  undem'ably  true  which 
furpafs  human  comprehenfion?  And  do  not  you 
yourfelvcs  give  your  affent  to  other  matters  of  thia 
kind  ?  Do  you  fully  comprehend  either  what 
reafon  teaches  concerning  the  stature  and  attri« 
butes  of  God  ?  or  even  what'you  experience  in 
yourfelves  ?  Can  you  form  an  adequate  notkm  of 
an  unoriginated  infinitely  perfeft  (pint  ?  Or  con-? 
ceive  how  your  fouls  and  bodies  are  united ;  or 
mutually  aft  upon  and  affeft  each  other  ?  Nay, 
do  you  clearly  comprehend  how  you  perform  toy 
aftion  of  life — So  much  as  how  an  aft  of  your 
will  ftirs  your  finger  ?  If  thefe,  and  mimberle& 
other  phenomena  of  nature  exceed,  as  you  muft 
acknowfedge  them  to  do^  men's  comprehenfion^ 
it  can  be  no  juft  objeftion  to  the  truth,  or  divine 
original  of  a  revelation,  that  it  teacher  incorar- 
prehenfible  doftrine.  If  we  could  account  for 
all  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  comprehend  both 
the  works  and  nature  of  our  great  Creator,  there 
would  be  feme  weight  in  thefe  objefti<His  j  but^ 

•  (ince  we  are  fo  far  from  being  able  to  do  either, 
it  feems  ftrange  they  ftiould  be  taught  to  iavali<^ 
date  the  evidence  of  the  infpiration  of  Scripture* 
That  there  are  things  in  the  gofpel  revelation,  for 
which  we  canmot  account^  and  <loftniies  above 
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aor  comprebenfion^  is  really  a  prefumptive  argu* 
ment  of  its  truth,  rather  than  a  proof  its  ialihood. 
In  thefe  refpeds  the  accounts  given  us  therein  of 
the  great  Governor  of  the  \vorld*s  dealings  with 
mankind,  and  of  his  incomprehendble  nature,  re- 
femble   the   courfe  of  his  providence  and  the 
do£faines  of  i^aibn  concerning  him.     And  the 
more  what  the  Bible  fays  of  the  being  and  pror 
vidence  of  God  is  like  what  reafon  and  expe- 
rience teach  us  relating  thereto,  the  more  likely 
certainly  it  is  to  be  true.      For  therefore,    I 
doubty  wjll  the  impoflibility  of  accounting  for 
any  diing  rented  in  the  facred  volume,   or  of 
comprehending  fome  things  taught  therein,  be 
from  juftifying  your  rejefting  it,  as  an  impofture. 
And  it  deferyes  to  be  well  confidered,  with  what 
face  fuch  creatures  as  we  are,  whofe  knowledge  is 
undeniably  fo  very  imperfeft,   will  be  able  to 
plead  the  unaccountablenefs,  or  incomprehenfi- 
blenefs  of  what  we  are  taught  in  the  name  of 
our  great  Creator,  as  an  excufe  for  difregardin^ 
it,  and  what  regard  is  likely  to  be  paid  to  fuch 
an  excufe,  when  we  fhall  be  called  to  an  account 
for  fuph  behaviour. — ^That  you  may  be  able  to 
approve  your  conduft,  in  this  important  matter, 
to  the  Governor  and  righteous  Judge  of  the  World, 
j$  the  imcere  wifh  of 

Ypur  a£S^£tionate  countryman, 
Aiid  humble  fervant. 
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THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING 

11  esSINTIAL  TO 

OUR  HAPPINESS. 

IT  is  impofDble  that  we  (hall  enjoy  that  tran- 
quillity of  the  mind  which  forms  tfue.happi- 
nefs,  if  we  do  not  take  care  to  cultivatesOur  un- 
derftanding,  and  to  ftore  it  with  every  thing  that 
is  capable  of  regulating  and  fharpening  it.  It  is 
a  hard  matter  for  a  man  who  knows  nothing,  to 
have  a  competency  within  himfelf ;  and  whoever 
has  not  this,  but  ftands  in  need  of  foreign  aid  to 
be  happy,  cannot  be  thought  to  enjoy  a  happy 
life ;  for  the  helps  on  which  his  happinefs  depends 
very  often  fail  him,  and  from  that  moment  he 
becomes  unhappy.  A  perfon  lofes  his  time,  who 
does  not  employ  it  to  guard  himfelf  againft  the 
accidents  to  which  mankind  is  liable,  by  fuch 
ufeful  refle£tions  as  furnifh  us  with  the  means  not 
to  make  an  ill  ufe  of  good  fortune,  and  not  to 
be  caft  down  with  bad.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore, 
tq  take  as  much  care  of  the  mind  as  of  the  body, 
becaufe  on  its  ftate  depends  all  the  happinefs  of 
our  life  -,  and  it  is  neceffary  to  be  always  pro- 
viding 
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viding  for  its  fupport^  becaufc  it  is  like  a  lampf* 
which  goes  out  if  not  fupplied  with  oil. 

There  is  this  difference  betwixt  the  mmd  and 
the  body ;  that  whereas  too  much  exercife  and 
fatigue   enervates  the   latter,  it  is  exercife  that 
f\ipports  the  former.    Ihe  more  its  genius  is  cul- 
tivated, the  more  ftrength  it  gathers ;  and  old  age 
itfeif,  which  has  fo  entire  a  power  over  the  body, 
can  make  no  encroachment  on  the  mind,  when 
it  is  habituated  to  a  proper  fublimity  of  thought^ 
to   fecure   it   againft  its  attacks. — Cicero  juftly 
obferves,  that  it  is  not  to  old  age  that  we  are  to 
charge  the  defefts  which  we  perceive  in  credulous, 
forgetful,   and  irregular  old  men ;   but  to  their 
Ibrdidnefs,   doth,  and  negligence.     And  as  the 
follies  of  youth,  though  it  is  a  (late  more  fubjeft 
to  fire  and  paflion  than  old  age,  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  in  all  young  people,  but  only 
in  thofe  who  are  ill-natured,  fo  we  do  not  find  that 
all  old  men  doat,  but  thofe  only  who  are  triflers, 
and  men  of  fhallow  capacities.     We  ought  there- 
fore to  confider  the  underftanding  as  a  treafure 
that  is  of  ufe  to  us  at  all  times,  and  which  wc 
cannot  take  too  much  pains  to  increafe. 

Acquired  knowledge   is  not  only  ufeful,  but 
pleafiwt  3  it  gives  the  mind  a  two-fold  fatisfa£tion, 

and 
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and  preferves  it  from  ruft,  that  poifon  which  is 
fo  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  miad,  and  cor* 
rupts  the  mofi  precious  enjoyments.  A  maa 
who  loves  the  arts  and  fciences  is  never  idle  ;  all 
his  moments  are  employed  s  and  wherefoever  he 
is,  whitherfoever  he  goes,  he  always  canies  what- 
will  agreeably  amufe  him.  The  fciences  are 
formed  for  all  flages  of  life ;  and  the  older  a  man  is^ 
the  more  neceffary  they  are.  In  youth  they  ferve 
for  amufement,  at  years  of  maturity  for  a  comr 
panion,  and  m  old  age  for  a  comforter. 

Study  fumiffies  us  with  a  thoufand  ways  to  dif- 
pel  that  uneafinefs  which  makes  us  unhappy.  A 
mind  that  is  employed,  eafily  forgets  many  things 
which  would  make  a  ftronger  impreffion  upon  it, 
if  it  was  idle.  The  grievances  of  the  body  are 
alfo  relieved  by  ftudy ;  for  the  application  of  the 
mind  to  certain  objefls  which  pleafe  it,  hinder  it 
from  perceiving  the  neceflities  of  the  body.  Even 
old  age,  after  a  life  fpent  in  ftudy,  does  not  di(t 
cover  its  infirmities  by  the  difagreeable  fymptoms 
which  reduce  us,  as  it  were,  to  childhood.  It 
comes  on  without  being  perceived,  we  (loop 
under  it  infenfibly ;  but,  though  at  laft  we  drop 
into  the  grave,  we  do  not  fall  into  it  all  at  once. 
Thus  did  Newton,  Bocrhaave,  and  Beaufobre, 
^  pafs  their  old  age,  and  thus  the  illuArious  Fqq* 

tenelle. 
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teneHe.      The  greateft  men  among  the  ancients 
improved  their  underftandmg  to  the  laft.    Sopho- 
cles compofed  tragedies  until  he  was  exceeding 
old,  and  it  is  faid  he  was  not  lefs  than  an  hundred 
when  he  wrote  bis  (Edipus.    His  children,  finding 
that  the  application  he  gave  to  his  plays  made 
him  negle£t  his  family  affairs,  commenced  a  fuit 
of  lunacy  againft  him ;  but  Sophocles  made  no 
other  defence  than  the  reciting  the  tragedy  of 
CEdipus,    which  he    had   juft    finifhed,    beifbre 
proper  judges  of  the  drama ;  and,  having  then 
alked  them  whether  they  thought  the  play  was 
the  compofition  of  a  man  that  had  loft  his  reafon, 
he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge. 


GRACE  SUPERIOR  TO  BEAUTY. 
A  VISION. 

HAVING  a  few  nights  fince  paffed  feveral 
hours  in  a  circle  of  intelligent  perfons,  who 
endeavoured  to  account  in  vain  for  the  caufe  of 
the  irrefiftible  effeft  which  grace  has  upon  the 
human  mind,  after  contemplating  the  fubjefl  for 
^xnc  time»  I  fell  afleep,  and  fancied  myfelf  be* 

tween 
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tween  two  landfcapes,  this  called  the  Region  of 
Beauty,  and  that  the  Valley  of  the  Graces;  Bie 
one  embelliflied  with  all  that  luxuriant  nature 
could  beftow;  the  fruits  of  various  climates' 
adorned  the  trees,  the  grove  refounded  with  mufic» 
the  gale  breathed  perfume, every  charm  that  could 
arife  from  fymmetry  and  exa£t  diftribution,  were 
here  confpicuous,  the  whole  offering  a  profpeft  of 
pleafure  without  end.  The  Valley  of  the  Graces, 
on  the  other  hand,  feemed  by  no  means  fo  in- 
viting ;  the  ftreams  and  the  groves  appeared  juft 
as  they  ufually  do  in  frequented  countries ;  no 
magnificent  parterres,  no  concert  in  the  grove, 
the  rivulet  was  edged  with  weeds,  and  the  rook 
joined  its  voice  to  that  of  the  nightingale.  All 
was  fimplicity  and  nature. 

Tlic  moft  ftriking  objefts  ever  allure  the  travel- 
ler. I  entered  the  Region  of  Beauty  with  in- 
creafed  curiofity,  and  promifed  myfelf  endlefs  fa- 
tisfaftion  in  being  introduced  to  the  prefiding 
goddefs.  I  perceived  fcveral  ftrangers  who  en- 
tered with  the  fame  dcfign,  and,  what  furprized 
me  not  a  little,  was  to  fee  feveral  others  haftening 
to  leave  this  abode  of  feeming  felicity. 

After  fome  fatigue,  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
introduced  to  the  goddefs  who  prefented  Beauty 

m 
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dooed  ISuc  iBC  ^  sZ  gaiang  on  r-rr  fom  in  eK:rac>'. 

Ah  m%d(  cws  ^  whK  £p5     bow  cicar  h^  cvnn- 

pksiaa !  bow  perfea  her  ibape  !     At  t^K^te  ao 

cIa2natiaB&.  Bcaiar,  wi;h  QO\rnca:t  <}e$,  vrouU 

endeaiiTKirtDCtiunierfc-it  irodeiiT ;  but  foon  a^ain^ 

W^mg  louxxi  as  It  to  cc^nr.nn  even  tpeclator  in 

his  fa¥x>unbfe  ieat:2nen:N.  ion^eumes  ihe  would 

attempt  to  allurie  us  by  imiJes,  and  at  inten^h 

iiFOuld  bridle  back  in  order  to  inrpire  us  with  re- 

Ipcc^  as  well  as  tecdemeU. 

This  ceremony  laited  feme  time,  and  had  fo 
much  employed  our  eyes,  that  wo  had  lorgol  all 
this  whfle  that  the  goddefs  was  filent.  W  c  looii 
however  began  to  perceive  the  defcd :  whal,  laid 
we  among  each  other,  are  we  to  have  nothing  but 
languhbing  airs,  foft  looks  and  inclinations  of  the 
head  ;  will  the  goddefs  only  deiign  to  ('Mxi^fy  our 
eyes?  upon  this,  one  of  the  company  (iep|)i*d  up 
to  prefent  her  with  fome  fruits  he  had  gathered 
by  the  way.  She  received  the  prefent  \\uA\  fwiTily 
fmiling,  and  with  one  of  the  whitell  handi  in  the 
world,  but  ftill  not  a  word  efcapcd  licr  lips. 

I  now  found  that  my  companions  grew  wrary 
pf  their  homage^  they  went  off  one  by  one,  «n<l, 

B  b  rclulving 
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refolving  not  to  be  left  behind,  I  offered  to  go  ul 
my  turn ;  when,  juft  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  I 
was  called  back  by  a  female  whofe  name  was 
Pride,  and  who  feemed  difpleafed  at  the  beha»- 
viour  of  the  company.  Where  are  you  hafteningt 
faid  ftie  to  me,  with  an  angry  tone;  the  Goddefs  of 
Beauty  is  here.  I  have  been  to  vifit  her,  Madam^ 
replied  I,  and  found  her  more  beautiful  than  even 
report  had  made.  And  why  then  will  you  leave 
her,  added  the  female:  I  have  feen  her  long 
enough  replied  I  j  I  h^ve  got  all  her  features  by 
heart :  her  eyes  are  ftiH  the  fame :  Her  nofe  is  a 
very  fine  one,  but  is  now  as  it  was  half  an  hour 
ago ;  could  fhe  throw  a  little  more  mind  into  her 
face,  perhaps  I  fhould  be  for  wifhing  to  have  more 
of  her  company.  What  fignifies,  replied  the  fe- 
male,  whether  fhe  has  a  mind  or  not :  has  fhe 
any  occafion  for  a  mind  fo  formed  as  fhe  is  by 
nature  ?  If  fhe  had  a  common  face  indeed,  there 
might  be  fome  reafon  for  thinking  to  improve  it ; 
but,  when  features  are  already  perfeft,  every  al- 
teration would  but  impair  them.  A  fine  face  is 
already  at  the  point  of  perfeftion,  and  a  fine  lady 
fhould  endeavour  to  keep  it  fo  ;  the  impreflion  it 
would  receive  from  thought  would  but  diflurb  its 
whole  oeconomy. 


Ts 
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To  rbaipejrr  I  ocrr  35  rerSf.  res  ri»£e  lie 
b«t  oijsj  w^  :c  Tie  VzIieT  re -be  GrK^ML  Hei^ 
I  fe'jDd  al!  Acf*  wro  rsi  refer?  >;rfn  rtv  ceo 
ia  ds  R£g;iQQ  oc  Boarr*  ocmt  crca  the 


As  wc  girtcrd  the  Va!>r.  the  wnofocd  infen- 
fibly  fccmed  to  hnprcv- ;  wr  foacd  even*  thing  K> 
natural,  fo  eomeffic  aad  pfeailDg,  that  our  imiKis> 
^prhich  before  m>ere  cocge&Ied  in  admiration,  now 
relaxed  into  gaiety  and  good  humour.  M*e  had 
defigned  to  par  our  refpects  to  the  prdiding  god- 
ded, but  ihc  was  no  where  to  be  found.  One  of 
our  companions  afferted  that  her  temple  lay  to  the 
right ;  another  to  the  left ;  a  third  iniifted  that  it 
ivas  ftrait  before  us ;  and  a  fourth,  that  wo  had 
left  it  behind.  In  ihort,  we  found  every  thing  fa* 
miliar  and  charming,  but  could  not  dcterniine 
ivhere  to  feek  for  the  Grace  m  perfon.  In  this 
agreeable  incertitude  we  paflled  feveral  hours, 
and,  though  ver)'  defirous  of  finding  the  goddcfs, 
by  no  means  impatient  of  delay.  Every  part  of 
the  valley  prefented  fome  minute  beauty,  which, 
without  offering  itfelf  at  once,  ftolc  upon  the 
foul,  and  captivated  us  with  the  charms  of  our  re- 
treat. Still,  however,  we  continued  our  foarch, 
and  might  ftill  have  continued,  had  we  not  been 
interrupted  by  a  voice,  which,  though  we  could 

not 
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ft6t  hear  frdm  whence  It  came,  addrefled  ul  in 
this  manner : 

If  yon  would  find  thfe  Goddeft  of  Grate,  feck 
her  not  under  one  form,  for  (he  afTumes^lhM- 
fand,  ever  changing,  under  the  eye  of  infpeflion ; 
her  vanity,  rather  than  her  figure,  is  pleaiing.  In 
contemplating  her  beauty,  the  eye  glided  over 
^very  perfeftion  with  giddy  delight,  and,  capable 
of  fixing  no  where,  is  charmed  with  the  whole. 
She  is  now  contemplation,  with  folemn  look ; 
iigain,  cbmpaifion  with  humid  eyes;  flie  now 
fparktes  with  joy;  foon  every  feature  fpeaks 
diftrefs ;  her  looks  at  times  invite  our  reproack, 
at  others  reprefs  bur  prefumption ;  the  goddefs 
cannot  be  properly  called  beautiful,  under  any 
one  of  thofe  forms ;  but,  by  combining  them  all^ 
flie  becomes  irrefiftibly  pleafing. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

WHEN   Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  minifter 
in  the  Spanifh  war,  a  fcheme  was  men- 
tioned to  him  of  taxing  the  American  colonies ; 

he 
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he  fmiled  and  (aid,  '<  I  wiH  leave  that  for  fome  of 
my  fucceflbrs,  \dio  may  have  more  courage  than 
I  have,  and  lefs  a  friend  to  commerce  than  I  am.'* 
-He  added,  ^  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me  during 
my  adminiftration,  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the 
American  colonies  in  the  utmoft  latitude  (nay  it 
has  been  necefTary  to  pafs  over  fome  irregularities 
*   in  their  trade  with  Europe)   for  by  encouraging 
them   to   an  extenfive   growing  foreign   com- 
merce,  if  they  gain  500,0001.  I    afn  convinced 
that  in  two  years  afterwards  full  250,0001.  of  their 
gains  will  be  in  his  Maje(ly*s  exchequer  by  the 
labour  and  produfl  of  this  kingdom,  as  immenfe 
quantities  of  every  kind  of  our  manufadures  go 

thither;   and  as  they  increafc  in  their   foreign 
American  trade,  more  of  our  produce  will  be 

wanted.'*      He   ended   with  faying,   "  This  is 

taxing  them  more  agreeably  both  to  their  own 

conflitution  and  to  ours.". 


BEAUTY. 


THERE  is  nothing  that  gives  us  fo  pleaCng  a 
profpeft  of  human  nature,  as  the  contem- 
plation of  wifdom  and  beauty.  Beauty  is  an  over 
weaning,  felf-fufficient  thing,  carelefs  of  providing 

itfelf 
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itfelf  any  more  fubflantial  ornaments;  nay,  fo 
little  does  it  confult  its  own  intereft,  that  it  too 
often  defeats  itfelf,  by  betraying  that'  innocence 
which  renders  it  lovely  and  defirable.  As  there- 
fore virtue  makes  a  beautiful  woman  appear  more 
beautiful,  fo  beauty  makes  a  virtuous  woman 
really  more  virtuous. 

It  is,  methinks,  a  low  and  degrading  idea  of 
that  fex,  which  was  created  to  refine  the  joys, 
and  foften  the  cares  of  human  nature,  by  the  moft 
agreeable  participation,  to  confider  them  merely 
as  objefts  of  fight.  This  is  abridging  them  of 
their  natural  extent  of  power,  to  put  them  upon 
a  level  with  their  piftures.  How  much  nobler  is 
the  contemplation  of  beauty  heightened  by  virtue, 
and  commanding  our  efteem  and  love,  while  it 
draws  our  obfervation  ?  HovV  faint  and  fpiritlefs 
are  the  charms  of  the  coquet,  wlien  compared 
with  the  real  lovelinefs  of  innocence,  piety,  good 
humour,  the  irrefiftible  charms  of  modefty  un- 
affeSed, — humanity,  with  all  thofe  rare  and  plea* 
fing marks  of  fenfibility ;  virtues,  which  add  anew 
founcfs  to  her  fex  ^  and  even  beautify  her  beauty. 

Nothing  (fays  Mr.  Addifbn)  can  atone  for  the 
want  of  modefty  and  innocence,  without  which, 
beauty  is  ungraceful,  and  quality  contemptible. 

Let 
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Let  a  woman  be  decked  with  a]]  the  embclfi{h- 
ments  of  art  and  care  of  nature ;  yet  if  boldnefs 
be  tQ  be  read  in  her  face,  it  blots  all  the  lines  of 
beauty^ 

The  plainer  the  drefs,  tvith  greater  luftre  does 
beauty  appear :  virtue  is  the  greateft  ornament, 
and  good  fenfe  the  beft  equipage. 

An  inviolable  fidelity,  good  humour,  and  com- 
placency of  temper  in  a  wfeman,  outlive  all  the 
charms  of  a  fine  face,  and  make  the  decays  of  it 
faivifible. 

It  is  but  too  feldom  fcen,  that  beautiful  perfons 
are  otherwife  of  great  virtue. 

No  beauty  hath  any  charms  equal  to  the  in- 
ward beauty  of  the  mind.  A  gracefulnefs  in  the 
manners  is  much  more  engaging  than  that  of  the 
perfon  ;  the  former  every  one  has  the  power  to 
attain  to  in  fome  meafure,  the  latter  is  in  no  one  s 
power, — is  no  internal  worth,  and  has  the  gift  of 
God,  who  formed  us  all.  Meekncfs  and  modefty 
are  the  true  and  lading  ornaments. 

Virtue's  the  chiefcft  beauty  of  the  mind. 
The  noblcft  ornament  of  human  kind* 

Beauty 
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Beauty  infpires  a  pleafing  fentiment,  which  pve^ 
poffefles  people  in  its  favour.  Modefty  has  great 
advantages ;  it  fets  off  beauty>  and  ferves  as  t 
veil  to  uglinefs.  The  misfortune  of  uglinefs  ii^ 
that  it  fometimes  fmothers  and  buries  much  me- 
rit ;  people  do  not  look  for  the  engaging  qualities 
for  the  head  and  heart  in  a  forbidding  figure.  Tis 
no  eafy  matter  when  merit  muft  make  its  w^y, 
and  fhinc  through  a  difagreeable  outfide. 

Without  virtue,  good  fenfe,  and  fweetnels  of 
difpofition,  the  fined  fct  of  features  will,  ere  long, 
ceafe  to  pleafe ;  but,  where  thefe  with  the  gracei 
are  united,  it  muft  afford  an  agreeable  and  pleating 
contemplation.    . 

The  liberality  of  nature  in  the  perfon,  is  but 
too  frequently  attended  with  n  deficiency  ia  the 
under  ftanding. 

Beauty  alone,  in  vain  its  charms  difpcnfe, 

ITie  charms  of  beauty,  are  the  charms  of  (en&, 

.  Beauty  without  the  graces  of  the  mind,  wiU 
have  no  power  over  the  hearts  of  the  wife  and  th^ 
good.  Beauty  is  a  flower  which  foon  withers, 
health  changes,  and  ftrength  abates,  but  inno- 

cejicy 
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cencT  IS  hmnoatal  aod  a  comfort  both  in  life  and 

Let  o&Xuppofe  the  viitnoiis  mind  a  rofe. 
Which  nature  plants  and  education  blows. 

Merit,  accompanied  with  beauty,  is  a  jewel 
fet  to  advantage. 

Let  virtue  prove  your  never-feding  bloom. 
For  mental  beauties  will  furvive  the  tomb. 

There  are  emanations  from  the  mind,  which, 
like  a  ray  of  celeftial  fire,  animate  the  form  of 
beauty  s  without  thefe  the  moft  perfeft  fymmetry 
is  but  a  moulded  clod ;  and  whenever  they  appear, 
the  moft  indifferent  features  acquire  a  fpirit  of  fen- 
fibility,  and  an  engaging  charm,  which,  thofc 
only  do  not  admire,  who  want  faculties  to 
difcover.  — ;-Thofe  ftrokes  of  fenfibility,  thofe 
touches  of  innocence  and  dignity,  &c.  difplay 
charms  too  refined  for  the  difcemment  of  vulgar 
eyes,  that  are  captivated  by  a  glance  of  beauty, 
aflifted  by  \4vid  colour  and  gaudy  decoration. 


C  q  THOUGHTS 
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THOUGHTS 

AFTER  READING  AN  ACCOVNT  Of  TB£ 
DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG    LADY. 


J 


^nr^K  done!  (he's  gone !  her  better  part  is  fled, 
JL     But  whence?  and  where?  though  Dum* 
lier'd  with  the  dead. 
Yet  ftill  (he  lives  in  endlefs  blifs  to  fing. 
Eternal  praifes  to  her  heavenly  King. 
Thrice  happy  maid !  thy  race  is  quickly  run. 
Thy  talk  is  finifliM  ere  *tis  well  begun ; 
I  give  thee  Joy,  thou  haft  efcap'd  from  woe. 
And  all  the  cares  that  mortals  feel  below  ; 
Thy  God  hath  fnatchy  thy  blooming  foul  awayv 
From  fcenes  of  ficknefs  to  immortal  day  5 
*iro  feats  of  blifs,  eternal  and  lecure. 
Where  joy  is  certain,  and  contentment  fure. 
Why  fhould  the  tear  then  tremble  in  Uie  eye  ? 
Why  heave  the  bofbm  with  a  mournful  figh  ? 
Wis  not  her  virtuous  foul  prepared  to  meefe 
Her  gracious  Maker  in  his  judgment  feat  ? 
Did  not  fhe  quit  this  lower  world  refign'd  ? 
Tho'  rack'd  in  body,  yet  compos'd  in  mind. 


I 
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[      And  fince  Doar  art,  nor  fxicndihip's  foothing 

I       .        powV, 

;    Could  aught  avail  beyond  the  fatal  hour  y 

'    Snce  not  a  mother's  fond  parental  love 

Cotild  change  the  vriU  of  him  who  ruks  above  s 
Since  neither  health,  nor  e  en  the  beauteous  frame 
Of  earth's  fiair  daughters,  or  the  fons  of  fame. 
Can  long  ezift  in  this  inconfiant  world, 
WheK  all  to  ruin  foon  or  Jate  is  hurFd ; 
Since  too  from  future  pains  and  future  care 
She's  call'd  thus  early  to  a  brighter  fphere. 
Why  ihould  we  mourn  her  flight  from  earth  below. 
Who  ivith  her  Maker  (miles  a  cherub  now  J 


THE  HOPE  OF  RICHES 
MORE  THAN  THE  ENJOYMENT. 

THAT  every  man  would  be  rich,  if  a  wi(h 
could  obtain  riches,  is  a  pofition  which 
few^  will  conteft,  at  leaft  in  a  nation  like  our's,  in 
which  commerce  has  kindled  an  univerfal  emula- 
tion of  wealth,  and  in  which  money  receives  all 
the  honours  which  are  the  proper  right  of  know 
ledge,  and  of  virtue.  Yet,  though  we  are  labour- 
ing for  gold  as  for  the  chief  good,  and,  foy  the 
natural  effort  of  unwearied  diligence^  have  found 

many 
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«  • 

many  Expeditious  methods  ef  obtaining  it,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  improve  the  art  of  ufing  it* 
or  to  make  it  produce  more  happinefs  than  |t 
afforded  in  former  times,  when  every  declaimer 
expatiated  on  its  mifchiefs,  and  every  phildfopher 
taught  his  followers  to  defpife  it. 

We  fill  our  houfes  with  ufelefs  ornaments^ 
only  to  fhew  that  we  can  buy  them :  ^fe  cover 
our  coaches  with  gold,  and  employ  artifts  in  the 
difcovery  of  new  faftiions  of  expence,  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  found  that  riches  produce  happinefs. 

•  Of  riches,  as  of  every  thing  clfe,  the  hope  is 
more  than  the  enjoyment :  while  we  confider 
them  as  the  means  *  to  be  ufed,  at  fome  future 
time,  for  the  attainment  pf  felicity,  we  prefs  on 
our  purfuit  ardently  and  vigoroufly,  and  that 
ardour  fecures  us  from  wearinefs  of  ourfelves ; 
but  no  fooner  do  we  fit  down  to  enjoy  our  ac- 
quifitions,  than  we  find  them  infufficient  to  fill 
up  the  vacuities  of  life.  One  caufe  which  is  not 
^Iw^ys  obferved  of  the  infufliciency  of  riches,  -is, 
that  they  very  feldom  make  their  owner  rich. 
To  be  rich,  is  to  have  more  than  is  defired,  and 
more  than  is  wanted ;  to  have  fomething  which 
may  be  fpent  without  reludtance,  and  fcattered 
Y^^ithout  pare,  with  which  the  fudden  demands  of 

defire 
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icfirc  Txssv  "t>e  ^rr  dSei  the  cafun]  fre lis  d:"  r!a3CT 
indulged,  or  rbe  imcxpecrec  c:rt:.r:4:iiiries  ii'f 
benevolence  imprDved. 

Avarice  is  sJwst?  p-Dor,  bu:  jtoor  by  ber  o^rn 
fault.     "Tbere   is  zDoiber  p:.\ern    ::»  -wrJch  ibe 
rich  are  cxpofed  'wiib  lefs  ruih  by  ibe  officiouf- 
ncfe  of  others.  Even-  man,  erniDt- r::  for  exuberance 
of  fortune,  is  furrocnded  frczi  ir-omir-g  to  even- 
ing, and  from  eTming  to  midnight,  by  flatterers," 
"wbofe  art  of  adulation  confins  in  excJiii^g  ar- 
tificial  \rants,   and  in  forming  new  fchemes  of 
profufion. 

Tom  Tranquil,  when  be  came  to  age;  found 
liimfelf  in  poGeSon  of  a  fortui:c,  of  which  the 
tveeniieth  part  niighi  perhaps  have  made  him 
rich.  His  temper  is  eafv,  and  his  a5c£tions  foft : 
he  receives  ever}*  man  with  kindiicfs,  and  hoars 
him  with  credulity.  His  friends  took  care  to 
fettle  him,  by  giving  him  a  wife,  whom,  having 
no  particular  inch'nation,  he  rather  accepted  than 
choofe,  becaufe  he  was  told  that  llic  was  proper 
for  hina. 

He  was  now  to  live  with  dignity  proportionate 
to  his  fortune.  What  his  fortune  requires  or 
aduiits^  Tom  does  not  know;  for  he  has  little 

(kill 
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(kill  in  computation,  and  none  of  his  ^enos^hiu 
it  their  intereft  to  improve  it.  If  he  was  fufibred 
to  live  by  his  own  choice,  he  would  leave  every  fc 
thing  as  he  finds  it,  and  pafs  through  the  world  ]  k 
dkUhgulfhed  only  by  inofienfive  gentlenefs.  But 
the  Mihiilers  of  Luxury  have  marked  him  out  as 
one  at  whofe  expence  they  may  exercifc  tlieir 
arts.  A  companion,  who  has  juft  learned  tbe 
names  of  the  Italian  matters,  runs  from^fale  to 
fale,  and  buys  piftures,  for  which  Mr.  Tranquil 
pays,  without  enquiring  where  they  fhall  be  hung. 
Another  fills  his  ;^arden  with  flatues,  which  Tran- 
quil wifhes  away,  but  dares  not  move.  One  of 
his  friends^  is  learning  architecture  by  building 
huh  a  houfe,  which  he  paffed  by,  and  enquired  to 
whom  it  belonged :  another  has  been  for  three 
years  digging  canals,  and  raifing  mounts,  cutting 
trees  down  in  one  place,  and  planting  them  in 
*  another ;  on  which  Tranquil  looks  with  ferene 
indifference,  without  alkingwhat  will  be  the  coft. 
Another  projeftor  tells  him  that  a  water-work^ 
like  that  of  Verfailles,  will  complete  the  beauties 
of  his  feat,  and  lays  his  draughts  befone  him : 
Tranquil  turns  his  eyes  upon  them,  and  the  artift 
begins  his  explanations:  Tranquil  raifes  no  ob* 
jedtions,  but  orders  him  to  begin  the  work,  that 
he  may  efcape  from'  talk  wliich  he  does  not  uu- 
derftand. 

Thus 
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Thus  a  thoufand  hands  are  buiy  at  his  expence, 
^witliout  adding  to  his  pleafures.  He  pa}^  and 
receives  vilits,  and  has  loitered  in  public^  or  in 
foUtude,  talking  in  fummer  of  the  town,  and  in 
^euiter  of  the  country,  without  knowing  that  his 
fortune  is  impaired,  'till  the  (leward  told  him 
lately  Uiat  he  could  pay  the  workmen  no  longer 
hut  l>y  mortgaging  a  manor. 


THE  YOUNG  TRADER^s 

ATTEMPT  AT  POLITENESS, 

^  TVas  t]ie  fecond  fon  of  a  country  gentleman 
p.    l>y  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  pf  Lon-» 
don.   My  father  having  by  his  marriage  freed  the 
eiVate  from  a  heavy  mortgage,  and  paid  his  fitters 
their  portions,  thought  himfelf  difcharged  from 
all  ohligation  to  further  thought,   and  entitled 
to    Ipend   the    reft   of  his   life    in    rural   plea- 
fures.    He  therefore  fpared  nothing  that  might 
contribute  to  the  completion  of  his  felicity ;  he 
procured  the  heft  guns  and  horfes  that  the  king- 
dom could  fupply,  paid  large  falaries  to  his  groom 
and  hunt(man^  and  became  the  envy  of  the  coun- 
'       * try 
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try  for  the  difcipHne  of  his  hounds.  But  above  aH 
his  other  attainments,  he  was  eminent  for  a  breed 
of  pointers  and  fetting-dogs,  which  by  long  and  vi- 
gilant cultivation  he  had  fo  nnich  improved,  that 
not  a  partridge  or  heathcock  could  reft  in  (ecurity, 
and  game  of  whatever  fpecies  that  dared  to  light 
upon  his  manor,  was  beaten  down  by  his  Ihot, 
or  covered  with  his  nets. 

My  elder  brother  was  very  early  initiated  iit 
thechace,  and  at  an  age  when  other  boys  are 
creeping  like  /nails  unmllingly  to  fchool^  he .  could 
wind  the  horn,  beat  the  bufhes,  bouild  over 
hedges,  and  fwim  rivers.  When  the  huntfman 
one  day  broke  his  leg,  he  fupplied  his  place  with 
equal  abilities,  and  came  home  with  the  fcut  in 
his  hat,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  whole 
village.  I  being  either  delicate  or  timorous,  left 
defirous  of  honour,  or  lefs  capable  of  fylvan  he- 
roifm,  was  always  the  favourite  of  my  mother ; 
becaufe  I  kept  my  coat  clean,  and  my  complexion 
free  from  freckles,  and  did  not  come  home  like 
my  brother  mired  and  tanned,  nor  carry  corn  in 
jny  hat  to  the  horfc,  nor  bring  dirty  curs  into  the 
parlour. 

My  mother  had  not  been  taught  to  amufe  her- 
fclf  with  books^  and  being  much  inclined  to  de- 

fpifc 
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fpife  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  country 
Itidies^  difdained  to  learn  their  fentiments  or  com 
Verfation,  aiid  had  made  no  addition  to  the  notions 
which  (he  had  brought  from  the  precinfts  of 
Comhill.  She  was,  therefore,  always  recounting 
the  glories  of  the  city;  enumeratiiig  the  fuc- 
cefEon  of  mayors ;  celebrating  the  magnificence 
of  the  banquets  at  Guildhdllj  and  relating  th4 
civilities  paid  her  at  the  companies  feafts,  by  men 
of  whom  fome  are  now  made  aldermen,  fome 
have  fined  for  (herifFs,  and  none  are  worth  left 
than  forty  thoufand  pounds.  She  frequently  dif- 
played  her  father's  greatnefs;  told  of  the  large 
bills  which  he  had  paid  at  fight ;  of  the  funis  for 
which  his  word  would  pafs  upon  the  exchange  j 
the  heaps  of  gold  which  he  ufed  on  Saturday  night 
to  tofs  about  with  a  (hovel ;  the  extent  of  hit 
warehoufe,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  doors ;  and 
when  {he  relaxed  her  imagination  with  lower 
fubjefts,  defcribed  the  furniture  of  their  country- 
houfe,  or  repeated  the  Wit  of  the  clerks  and 
porters. 

By  thefe  narratives  I  was  fired  with  the  fplendor 
and  dignity  of  London  and  of  trade.  I  therefore 
devoted  myfelf  to  a  (hop,  and  warmed  my  ima* 
gination  from  year  to  year  With  ^iKjuiries  about 
the  privileges  of  a  freeman,  the  power  of  th# 
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common  Council,  the  dignity  of  a  wholeiale 
dealer,  and  the  grandeur  of  mayoralty,  to  which 
my  mother  affured  me  that  many  had  arrived  who 
began  the  world  with  kfs  than  myfelf. 

I  was  very  impatient  to  etiter  into  a  path  which 
led  to  fuch  honour  and  felicity;  but  was  forced 
for  a  time  to  endure  fome  repreffion  of  my  eager- 
nefs,  for  it  was  my  grandfather*s  maxim,  that  a 
young  manfddom  makes  much  money ^  who  is  out  of 
his  time  before  two  and-tweniy.  ITiey  thought  it 
neceffary,  therefore,  to  keep  me  at  home  till  the 
proper  age,  and  without  any  other  employment 
than  that  of  learning  merchants*  accounts,  and 
the  art  of  regulating  books ;  but  at  length  the 
tedious  days  elapfed,  I  was  tranfplanted  to  town, 
and,  with  great  fatisfaftion  to  myfelf,  bound  to  a 
haberdaflier. 

My  mailer,  who  had  no  conception  of  any 
virtue,  merit,  or  dignity,  biit  that  of  being  rich, 
had  all  the  good  qualities  which  naturally  arife 
from  a  clofe  and  unwearied  attention  to  the  main 
chance ;  his  defire  to  gain  wealth  was  fo  well 
tempered  by  the  vanity  of  (hewing  it,  that  with* 
out  any  other  principle  of  aftion,  he  lived  in  the 
efteem  of  the  whole  commercial  world;  and  was 
always  treated  with  refpeft  by  the  only  men, 

whoft 
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whofe  good  opinion  he  valued  or  folicited,  thofe 
"who  Mrerc  ixniverfaJly  allowed  to  be  richer  than 
iHinfelf. 

By  his  inftruftions  I  learned  in  a  few  weeks  to 
handle  a  yard  with  great  dexterity,  to  wind  tape 
neatly  upon  the  ends  of  my  fingers,  and  to  make 
np    parcels  with  exa£l    frugality  of  paper  and 
paclc-tliread ;  and  foon  caught  from  my  fellow- 
apprentices  the  true  grace  of  a  counter  bow,  the 
carelefs  air  with  which  a  fmall  pair  of  fcales  is  to 
be  held  between  the  fingers,  and  the.  vigour  and 
Iprightlinefs  with  which  the  box,  after  the  ribband 
has  been  cut,  is  returned  tp  its  place.     Having  no 
defire  of  any  higher  employment,  and  therefore 
applying  all  my  powers  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
trade,  I  was  quickly  mafter  of  all  that  could  be 
known,    became  a  critic   in   fmall    wares,  con- 
trived new  variations  of  figures,  and  new  mix- 
tures of  colours,  and  was   fometimes  confulted 
by  the  weavers,  when  they  projefted  fafhions  for 
the  enfuing  fpring. 

With  all  thefe  accomplifliments,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  my  apprenticefhip,  I  paid  a  vifit  to  my 
friends  in  the  country,  where  I  expefted  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  new  ornament  of  the  family,  and  con- 
sulted by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  as  a  maftef 

of 


of  pQcyniary  knowledge,  ^nd  by  the  ladies  ^  ^^ 
oracle  of  the  mode.     But  unhappily,  ^t  the  fifft 
public  table  to  which  I  was  invited,  appeared  9 
ftudent  of  the  Temple,  and  an  officer  of  the  Guards, 
who  looked  upon  me  with  a  fmile  of  coptempt, 
which  deftroyed  at  once  ^11  my  hopes  of  dlftinc- 
tion,  fo  that  I  durft  hardly  raife  my  cyei^  fc^r  fe^r 
of  encountering  their  fuperiorityofmcin.  Nor  was 
my  courage  revived  by  any  opportunities  of  difpl^y- 
ing  my  knowledge ;  for  the  Templar  entertained 
the  company  for  p^rt  of  the  day  with  hiftoric^} 
narratives  and  political  obfervatiopsj  ^nd  the  Colo- 
ijel  afterwards  detailed  the  adventures  of  a  birthr 
night,  told  the  claims  and  expeftations   of  the 
courtiers,    and  gave  an  account  of  afTemblies, 
gardens,  and  diverfions.      I,  indeed,  eflayed    to 
.  611  up  a  paufe  in  a  parliamentary  debate  with  ^ 
faint  mention  of  trade,  and  Spaniards ;  and  once 
attempted,  with  fome  warmth,  to  correfl  a  grofs 
miftake  about  a  filver  bread-knot ;  but  neither  of 
my  antagonifts  feemed  to  think  a  reply  neceffary ; 
they  refumed   their  difcourfe  without   emotion, 
and  again  engrofled  the  attention  of   the  com- 
pany ;  nor  did  one  of  the  ladies  appear  defirous 
to  know  my  opinion  of  her    drefs,   or  to  hear 
how  long  the  carnation  (hot  with  white,  that  was 
then  new  amongft  them,  had  been  antiquated  in 
town, 

As 
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As  I  knew  that  neither  of  thefe  gentlemen  had 
Hiore    money  than  myfelf,  I  could  not  difcover 
what   had  depreffed  me  in  their-^prefence;  nor 
"why   they   were   confidered  by  others  as  more 
iwrorthy   of  attention  ^nd  refpeft ;  and  therefore 
refolved,  when  we  met  again,  to  roufe  my  fpirit, 
and  force  myfelf  into  notice.     I  went  very  early 
tot  he  next  weekly  meeting,  and  was  entertaining 
a  fmall  circle  very  fuccefsfully  with  a  minute  re- 
preientation  of  my  Lord   Mayor  s  (how,  when 
the   Colonel  entered  carelefs  and  gay,  fat  down 
with  a  kind  of  unceremonious  civility,  and  with- 
out appearing  to  intend  any  interruption,  drew 
my  audience  away  to  the  other  part  of  the  room, 
to  which  I  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  them- 
Soon  after  came  in  the  Lawyer,  not  indeed  with 
the    fame  attraftion  of  mien,  but  with  greater 
powers  of  language ;  and  by  one  or  other  the 
company .  was   fo  happily  amufed,    that  I  was 
neither  heard  nor  feen,  nor  was  able  to  give  any 
Other  proof  of  my  exiftence  than  that  I  put  round 
the  glafs,  and  was  in  my  turn  permitted  to  name 
the  toaft. 

,  My  mother  indeed  endeavoured  to  comfort  me 
in  my  vexation,  by  telling  me,  that  perhaps  thefe 
ihowy  talkers  were  hardly  able  to  pay  every  one 
his  own ',  that  he  who  haa  money  in  his  pocket 

need 
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need  not  care  what  any  man  fays  of  him  ;  that.  It 
I  minded  my  trade,  the  time  will  come  when 
lawyers  and  foldiers  would  be  glad  to  borrow  out 
of  my  purfe  ;  and  that  it  is  fine  when  a  pan  can 
fethis  hands  to  his  fides,  and  fay  he  is  worth 
forty  thoufand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year, 
ITiefe  and  many  more  fuch  confolations  and  en- 
couragements I  received  from  my  good  mother, 
which,  however,  did  not  much  allay  my  uneafi- 
nefs;  for  having  by  fome  accident  heard,  that 
the  country  ladies  defpifed  her  as  a  cit,  I  had 
therefore  no  longer  much  reverence  for  her  opi- 
nions, but  confidered  her  as  one  whofe  ignorance 
and  prejudice  had  hurried  me,  though  without  ill 
intentions,  into  a  ftatc  of  meannefs  and  ignominy, 
from  which  I  could  not  find  any  poflibility  of 
l^iCng  to  the  rank  which  my  anceftors  had  al-, 
ways  held. 

I  returned,  however,  to  my  mailer,  and  bufied 
myfelf  among  thread,  and  filks,  and  laces,  but 
without  my  former  checrfulnefs  and  alacrity.  I 
had  now  no  longer  any  felicity  in  contemplating 
the  cxaft  difpofition  of  my  powdered  curls,  the 
equal  plaits  of  my  ruffles,  or  the  glofly  blacknefs 
of  my  flioes ;  nor  heard  with  my  former  elevation 
thofe  compliments  which  ladies  fometimes  con- 
defcended  to    pay  me   upon    my    readinefs   in 

twifting 
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twifting  a  paper,  or  counting  out  the  change. 

The  term  of  young  many  with  which  I  was  fome- 
times  honoured,  as  I  carried  a  parcel  to  the  door 
of  a  coach,  tortured  my  imagination ;  I  grew  ne- 
gligent in  my  perfon,  and  fuUen  in  my  temper, 
often  miftook  the  demand  of  the  cuftomers, 
treated  their  caprices  and  objeftions  with  con- 
tempt, and  received  and  difmifled  them  with 
furly  (ilence. 

My  matter  was  afraid  left  the  (hop  fhould  fuffer 
by  this  change  of  my  behaviour ;  and  therefore 
after  fome  expoftulations,  potted  me  in  the  ware- 
houfe,  and  preferved  me  from  the  danger  and 
reproach  of  defertion,  to  which  my  difcontent 
would  certainly  have  urged  me,  had  I  continued 
any  longer  behind  the  counter. 

In  the  fixth  year  of  my  fervitude  my  brother 
died  of  drunken  joy,  for  having  run  down  a  fox 
that  had  baffled  all  the  packs  in  the  province.  I 
was  now  heir,  and  with  the  hearty  confent  of  my 
mailer  commenced  gentlemen. 


THE 
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THE  YOUNG  TRADER 

TURNED  GENTLEMAN. 

WHEN  the  death  df  my  brother  had  dif- 
miffcd  me  from  the  duties  of  a  fliop,  I 
confidered  myfelf  as  reftored  to  the  rights  of  my 
birth,  and  entitled  to  the  rank  and  reception 
which  my  anceftors  obtained.  I  was,  however, 
embarraffed  with  many  difficulties  at  my  firft  re- 
entrance  into  the  world ;  for  my  hafte  to  be  d 
gentleman  inclined  me  to  precipitate  meafures; 
and  every  accident  that  forced  mc  back  towards 
my  old  ftation,  was  confidered  by  me  as  an  ob- 
ftruftion  of  my  happinefs* 

It  was  with  no  common  grief  and  indignation, 
Ihat  I  found  my  former  companions  ftill  daring  to 
claim  my  notice,  and  the  journeymen  and  ap*- 
prentices  fometimes  pulling  me  by  the  fleeve  as  I 
was  walking  in  the  ftreet,  and  without  any  terror 
of  my  new  fword,  which  was  notwithftandiog,  of 
an  uncommon  fize,  inviting  me  to  partake  of  a 
bottle  at  the  old  houfe,  and  entertaining  me  with 
hiflories  of  the  girls  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  had 
always,  in  my  oflkial  ftatc,  been  kept  in  awe  by 
lace  and    embroidery  j    and   imagined  that   to 

fright 


friglit  away  thefe  unwelcome  familiarities,  hothingf 

Was  neceffaiy,  but  that  I  (hould,  by  fplendour  of 

drefs,  proclaim  my  reunion  with  a  higher  rank.    I 

therefore  fent  for  my  taylor  -,  ordered  a  fuit  with 

twice   the  ufual  quantity  of  lace ;    and,  that  I 

might  not  let  my  perfecutors  incre^fe  their  confix 

dence^  by  the  habit  of  accoiling  me,  ftaid  at  homtt 

till  it  was  made. 

This  week  of  confinement  I  paffed  in  praSifing 
a  forbidding  frown,  a  fmile  of  condefcenfion,  a 
flight  falutation,  and  an  abrupt  departure ;  and  in 
four  mornings  was  able  to  turn  upon  my  heel, 
with  fo  much  levity  and  fprightlinefs,  that  I  made 
no  doubt  of  difcouraging  all  public  attempts 
upon  my  dignity.  I  therefore  iflTued  forth  in  my 
new  coat,  with  a  refolution  of  dazzling  intimacy 
to  a  fitter  diftance  ;  and  pleafed  myfelf  with  the 
timidity  and  reverence,  which  I  fliould  imprefs 
upoil  all  who  had  hitherto  prefumed  to  harafs  me 
with  their  freedoms.  But  whatever  was  th« 
caiife,  I  did  not  find  myfelf  received  with  any  nev^ 
degree  of  refpeft;  thofe  whom  I  intended  to 
drive  from  me  ventured  to  advance  ,with  their 
ufual  phrafes  of  benevolence ;  and  thofe  whofe 
acquaintance  I  folicited,  grew  more  fupercilious 
and  referved.  1  began  focm  to  repent  the  ex- 
pence^  by  which  I  had  procured  no  advajntage^ 

£e  and 
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and  to  fufpeft  that  a  (hining  drefs,  like  a  Weighty 
weapon,  has  no  force  in  itfelf,  but  owes  all  it» 
efficacy  to  him  that  wears  it. 

Many  were  the  mortifications  and  calamities 
which  I  was  condemned  to  fufFer  in  my  initiation 
to  politeneG.  I  was  fo  much  tortured  by  the 
inceffant  civilities  of  my  companions,  that  I- never 
pafled  through  that  region  of  the  city  but  in  a 
chair  with  the  curtains  drawn ;  and  at  laft  left 
my  lodgings,  and  fixed  myfelf  in  the  verge  of  the 
court.  Here  I  endeavoured  to  be  thought  a  gen- 
tleman juft  returned  from  his  travels,  and  was 
pleafed  to  have  my  landlord  believe,  that  I  was 
in  fome  danger  from  importunate  creditors ;  but 
this  fcheme  was  quickly  defeated  by  a  formal 
deputation  fent  to  offer  me,  though  I  had 
now  retired  from  bufinefs>  the  freedom  of  my 
company. 

I  was  now  detefted  in  trade,  and  therefore  re- 
folved  to  ftay  no  longer.  I  hired  another  apart- 
ment, and  changed  my  fervants.  Here  I  lived 
Very  happily  for  three  months,  and,  with  fecret 
fatisfaftion,  often  overheard  the  family  celebrating 
the  greatnefs  and  felicity  of  the  efquire  ;  though 
the  converfation  feldom  eiKled  without  fome 
Gompkunt  of.  niy  covetoufnefe,  or  fome  remark 

upon 
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npQo  my  language,  or  mv  gait.     I  now  began  to 

veutme  inco  dte  public  walks,  and  to  know  the 

faces  of  zfiobles  and  beaotfes ;  but  couki  not  ob* 

ferve,  ^widioot  wooder,  as  I  paffed  by  them*  how 

finccpicnthr  thcv  werr   talking  of  a  tayk>r      I 

longed,  liowerer,  to  be  admitted  to  converfation, 

and  ^ras  Ibmewhat  weary  of  walking  in  crowds 

nvitbout  a  ct>cnpanion,  yet  continued  to  come  and 

go  ifrith  the  reft,  till  a  lady  whom  I  endeavoured 

to  protect  in  a  crowded  pafiage,  as  fhe  was  about 

to  ftep  into  her  chariot,   thanked  me  for  my 

civility,  and  told  mc,  that,  as  ihe  had  often  dif- 

tinguiihed  me  for  my  nuxleft  and  refpec^ful  be- 

liaviour,  whenever  I  fet  up  for  myfelf,  I  might 

expeQ  to  fee  her  among  my  firft  cuftomcrs. 

Here  was  an  end  of  all  my  ambulator}'  pro- 
je£ts.  I  indeed  fometimes  entered  the  walks 
again,  but  was  always  blafted  by  this  dcrtrutlive 
lady,  whofe  mifchievous  generofity  recommended 
me  to  her  acquaintance.  Being  therefore  forced 
to  praftjfe  my  adfcititious  character  upon  an- 
other ftage,  I  betook  myfelf  to  a  cofTee-houfe 
frequented  by  wits,  among  whom  I  learned,  in  a 
fliort  time  the  cant  of  criticifm,  and  talked  fo 
loudly  and  volubly  of  nature,  and  manners,  and 
fentiment,  and  di£tion,  and  fimilies,  and  contrails, 
3nd  a£lion,  and  pronunciation,  that  I  was  often 

^iefired 
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deiired  to  lead  the  hifs  and  clap,  and  w^  feared 
and  hated  by  the  players  and  poets.  Many  a 
fentence  have  I  hifled.  which  I  did  not  under* 
ftand,  and  many  a  groan  have  I  uttered,  when 
the  ladies  were  weeping  in  the  boxes.  At  laft  a 
malignant  Author,  whofe  performance  I  had  per* 
fe<puted  through  the  nine  nights,  wrote  an  epi- 
giam  upon  Tape  the  critic,  which  drove  me  from 
the  pit  for  ever.  My  defire  to  be  a  fine  gentle* 
man  ftill  continued :  I  therefore,  after  a  fliort 
fufpenfe,  chofe  a  new  fet  of  friends  at  the 
gaming  table,  and  was  for  fome  time  pleafed  with 
the  civility  and  opennefs  with  which  I  found 
myfelf  treated.  I  was  indeed  obliged  to  play; 
but  being  naturally  timorous  and  vigilant,  wa$ 
never  furprifed  into  large  fums.  What  nxight 
have  been  the  confequence  of  long  familiarity 
with  thefe  plunderers,  I  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  ;  for  one  night  the  conftaWes  entered 
and  feized  us,  and  I  was  once  more  compelled 
to  fink  into  my  former  condition,  by  fending  for 
my  old  mafter  to  atteft  my  charafter.  When  I 
was  deliberating  to  what  new  qualifications  I 
fliovjld  afpire,  I  was  fummoned  into  the  country, 
by  an  account  of  my  father's  death.  Here  I" had 
hopes  of  being  able  to  diftinguifli  myfelf,  and 
to  fupport  the  honour  of  my  family.  I  therefore 
b<>Uo^^  €f^^^  ^^  horfes^  and,  contrary  to  the 

expefta- 
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expectation  of  the  tenants,  increafed  the  falarf 
of  the  huntfman.  But  when  I  entered  the  field, 
it  was  foon  difcovered,  that  I  was  not  deftined  to 
the  glories  of  the  chafe.  I  was  afraid  of  thom$ 
in  the  thicket,  and  of  dirt  in  the  marfhj  I  ihivered 
on  the  brink  of  a  river,  while  the  fportfmen 
crofled  it,  and  trembled  at  the  fight  of  a  five-bar 
gate.  When  the  fport  and  danger  were  over,  I 
was  ftill  equally  difconcerted  j  for  I  was  effemi- 
nate, though  not  delicate,  and  could  only  join  a 
feebly  whifpering  voice  ii>  the  clamours  of  their 
triumph. 

A  fall,  by  which  my  ribs  were  broken,  foon 
recalled  me  to  domeftic  pleafures,  and  I  exerted 
all  my  art  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ladies;  but  wherever  I  came,  there  was  always 
fome  unlucky  converfation  upon  ribbands,  fillets, 
pins,  or  threads  which  drove  all  my  ftock  of 
(ompliments  out  of  my  memory,  and  overwhelmed 
me  with  (hame  and  dejeftion. 

Thus  I  pafled  the  ten  firft  years  after  the  death 
of  my  brother,  in  which  I  have  learned  at  laft 
to  reprefs  that  ambition  which'  I  could  never 
gratify  >  and,  inftfead  of  wafting  more  of  my  life 
in  vain  endeavours  after  accomplifhments  which, 
if  not  early  acquired,  no  endeavours  can  obtain, 

IfliaU 
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I  fhall  confine  my  care  to  thofe  higher  excellencies  . 
which  are  in  every  man's  power;  and  though  I 
cannot  enchant  afFe£lion  by  elegance  and  eafc, . 
hope  to  fecure  efteem  by  honefty  and  truth. 


NO  LIFE  PLEASING  TO  GOD, 

THAT  IS   NOT 

USEFUL  TO  MAN. 

AN   EASTERN   STORY, 

IN  the  Perfian  chronicle  of  the  five  hundred 
and  thirteenth  year  of  the  Heigyra,  it  is  thus 
written ;  It  pleafed  our  mighty  Sovereign  Abbas 
Carafcan,  from  whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  de- 
rive honour  and  dominron,  to  fet  Mirza  his 
fervant  over  the  province  of  Tauris.  In  the  hand 
of  Mirza  the  balance  of  diftribution  was  fufpended 
with  impartiality,  and  under  his  adminiftration 
the  w^eak  were  protected,  the  learned  received 
honour,  and  the  diligent  became  rich.  Mirza, 
therefore,  was  beheld  by  every  eye  with  com- 
placency, and  eveiy  tongue  pronounced  bleflings 
upon  his  head.  But  it  was  obferved,  that  he 
derived  no  joy  from  the  benefits  which  he  dift 

fufedi^ 
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fufed  ;    be  became  penCvc  and  melancholy ;  he 

fpent  bis  leifure  in  folitude :  in  his  palace  he  fat 

motionlefs  upon  a  folia  ;  and  when  he  went  out, 

his  iwalk  viras  flow,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 

the  ground.     He  applied  to  the  bufinefs  of  ftate 

with    reluctance,  and  refolved  to  relinquilh  the 

toil  of  government,  of  which  he  could  no  lonjjcr 

enjoy  the  reward.    He,  therefore,  afked  permiilion 

to   approach  the  throne  of  our  Sovereign ;  and 

being  alked  what  was  his  requcft,  he  made  this 

reply  : 

**  May  the  Lord  of  the  world  forgive  tlie 
ilave  whom  he  has  honoured,  if  Mirza  prcfumos 
again  to  lay  the  bounty  of  Abbas  at  his  foot. 
Xhou  haft  given  me  the  dominion  of  a  country, 
fruitful  as  the  gardens  of  Damafcus  ;  and  a  city, 
glorious  above  all  others,  except  that  only  which 
reflefts  the  fplendour  of  thy  prefence.  But  the 
longeft  life  is  a  period  fcarce  fufficient  to  pre- 
pare for  death:  all  other  bufinefs  is  vain  and 
trivial,  as  the  toil  of  emmets  in  the  path  of  the 
traveller,  under  whofe  foot  they  perifli  for  ever  -, 
and  all  enjoyment  is  unfubftantial  and  cvancfccnt, 
as  the  colours  of  the  bow  that  appears  in  the  in- 
terval of  a  ftorm.  Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  approach  of  eternity :  let  me  give  up 
xiiy  (oul  to  meditations  let  folitude  and  filcncc 

acquaint 
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acquaint  me  with  the  myfterieg  of  devbtion ;  let 
me  forget  the  world,  and  by  the  world  be  for- 
gotten, 'till  the  moment  arrives  in  which  the  veil 
of  eternity  (hall  fall,  and  I  (hall  be  found  at  the 
bar  of  the  Almighty."  Mirza  then  bowed  him* 
felf  to  the  earth,  and  (lood  filent. 

By  the  command  of  Abbas,  it  h  recorded, 
that  at  thefe  words  he  trembled  upon  that  throne, 
at  the  footftool  of  which  the  world  pays  homage) 
he  looked  round  upon  his  nobles;  but  every 
countenance  was  pale,  and  every  eye  was  upon 
the  earth.  No  man  opened  his  mouth  ;  and  the 
King  firft  broke  filence,  after  it  had  continued 
near  an  hour. 

*'  Mirza,  terror  and  doubt  are  come  upon  mc. 
I  am  alarmed,  as  a  man  who  fuddenly  perceive! 
that  he  is  near  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  it 
tirged  forw^ard  by  an  irrefidible  force :  but  yet  I 
know  not  whether  my  danger  is  a  reality  or  t 
dream.  I  am  as  thou  art,  a  reptile  of  the  earth: 
my  life  is  a  moment ;  and  eternity,  in  which  days, 
and  years,  and  ages  are  nothing,  is  before  me,  f^f 
wliich  I  alfo  fliould  prepare :  but  by  whom  then 
muft  the  faithful  be  governed }  By  thofe  onlv, 
who  have  no  fear  of  judgment;  by  thofe  only, 
whofe  life  is  brutal;  becaufe,  like  brutes,  they 

do 
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do  not  confider  that  they  (hall  die.    Or  who  in* 

deed  are  the  faithful  ?   Are  the  bufy  multitudes 

that  cro'V^rd  the  city  in  a  ftate  of  perdition  ?  and 

is  the  cell  of  the  Dervife  alone  the  gate  of  Para- 

dife  ?     To  all,  the  life  of  k  Dervife  is  not  pofTible : 

to  all,   therefore,  it  cannot  be  a  duty.     Depart  to 

the  houfe  which  has  in  this  city  been  prepared 

for  thy  refidence :  I  will  meditate  the  reafon  of 

thy  requeft ;  and  may  He,  who  illuminates  the 

^xnind  of    the  humble,  enable  me  to  determine 

with  wifdom." 

Mirza  departed  ;  and  on  the  third  day,  having 
received  no  command,    he   again  rcquefted  an 
audience,    and  it  was    granted.     When  he  en- 
tered  the  Royal  Prefence,  his  countenance  ap- 
peared more  cheerful :  he  drew  a  letter  from  his 
bofom,  and,  having  kiffcd  it,  prefented  it  with 
his  right  hand.     "  My  Lord/'  faid  he,  "  I  have 
learned  by  this  letter,   which   I   received  from 
Cofrou  the  Iman,  who  now  ftands  before  thcej 
iri  what  manner  life  may  be  bcfl  improved  :    I 
am  enabled  to  look  back  with  pleafure,  and  for- 
.'ward  with,  hope;    and  I  (hall  now  rejoice  flill 
to  be  the  (hadow  of  thy  power  at  Tauris,  and  to 
keep   thofe  honours  which  I   fo   lately    wiflied 
to  refign/'    Tlie  King,  who  had  liftened  to  Mirza, 
with  a  mixtuije  of  furprife  and  curiofity,  iipme- 
...  F  f  diately 
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diately  gave  the  letter  to  Cofrou,  and  commanded 
that  it  (hould  be  read.    The  eyes  of  the  Court 
were  at  once  turned  upon  the  hoary  fage,  whofe 
countenance  was  fuffufed  with  an  honefi  blufli  i 
and  it  was  not  without  fome  beiitation  that  he 
read  thefe  words :   "  To  Mir^,  whom  the  wit 
dom  of  Abbas^  our  mighty  Lord,  has  honoured 
with  dominion,   be  cverlafting  health!  when  I 
heard  thy  purpofc  to  withdraw  the  bleffings  of 
thy  Government  from  the  thoufands  of  Tauri«i» 
my  heart  was  wounded  with  the  arrow  of  aflUc- 
tion,  and  my  eyes  became  dim  with  forrow.     But 
who  fhall  fpeak  before  the  King»  when  he  is 
troubled?   and  who  fhall  boaft  of  knowledgo^ 
when  he  is  diftrefled  by  doubt  ?    To  thee  I  will 
relate  the  events  of  my  youth,  which  thou  haft 
renewed  before  me  j  and  thofe  trutha. which  they 
taught  me,  may  the  Prophet  multiply  to  thee. 

*'  Under  the  inftruQIon  of  the  phyfician  AIua« 
itr^  I  obtained  an  early  knowledge  of  this  art.  To 
thofe  who  were  fmitten  with  diieafe  I  could  ad« 
minifler  plants,  which  the  fun  had  impregnated 
with  the  fpirit  of  health.  But  Ae  (cen^of  pain. 
langour,  and  mortality,  which  were  perpetuaHjr 
rifing  before  me,  made  me  often  tremble  for 
myfelf.  I  faw  the  grave  open  at  my  feet :  I  de- 
termined,  therefore,    to  contemplate  only   the 

regions 
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whid  I  ootid  JK0L  Iwp.     I  coDorivrd  sn  ojKnion. 

tiiat  as  iSbtar  vsso  md  bo:  rs  i^DhiBtsiy  ]^ 
£lefit  iDrditzikQ.  dx^^fe  irbo  denned  iXKK 
Bot  P1JL,  ob^e&s  of  bc'unrr ;  axid  that 

Ipy  all  ^Aowere  prapcr  obiecrs  of  bounty.  mciKy 
-was  dcfjxfed.  I,  dscrdbre,  buncd  mine  in  the 
eaxfii»  and  itatuming  fewtr,  I  is-andcitti  into 
a  "mfHd  and  frquefiered  part  of  the  country :  my 
dwclfing  was  a  cair  by  the  fide  of  a  hill ;  I  drank 
the  Tunoing  water  from  the  fpring,  and  eal  fuch 
finiits  and  herbs  as  I  could  find.  To  increafe  the 
aufterity  of  my  fife,  I  frequently  \%~atchcd  all 
night,  fitting  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  with 
«iy  fecc  to  the  eaft,  religning  myfelf  to  the  fccrct 
influences  of  the  Prophet,  and  expeding  illunii- 
fiat  ions  from  above. 

**  One  morning,  after  my  notlurnal  vigil,  jufl 
as  I  perceived  the  horizon  glow  at  the  approach 
of  the  fun,  the  power  of  fleep  became  irrefiftible, 
and  I  funk  under  it.  I  imagined,  ?lill  fitting  at 
the  entrance  of  my  cell,  that  the  dawn  incrcafcdi 
and  that  as  I  looked  eameftly  for  the  firft  beam  of 
4ay,  a  dark  fpot  appeared  to  intercept  it.  1  per- 
ceived that  it  was  in  motion :  it  increafed  in  Iv/x 
as  it  drew  near,  and  at  length  i  difcovcrcd  it  to 
be  an  cade.    I  fliU  kept  my  eye  fixed  (ledfallly 

upon 
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upon  it,  and  fawit  alight  at  a  fmall  diftance, 
where  I  now  dlfcried  a  fox  whofe  two  fore-legs 
appeared  to  be  broken.      Before  this  fox  the 
eagle  laid  part  of  a  kid,  which  (he  had  brought 
in  her  talons,  and  then  difappe^ed.     When  I 
awaked,  I  laid  my  forehead  to  the  ground,  and 
blefled  the  Prophet  for  the  inftruftion  of  the  morn- 
ing.     I  reviewed  my  dream,   and  faid  thus  to 
myfelf :  Cofrou,  thou  haft  done  well  to  renounce 
the  tumult,  the  bufinefs,  and  the  vanities  of  life; 
but  thou  haft  as  yet  done  it  only  in  part :  thou  art 
ftill  every  day  bufied  in  the  fearch  of  focwd  ;  thy 
mind  is  not  v/holly  at  reft,  neither  is  thy  truft  in 
providence  compleat.     What  art  thou  taught  by 
this  vifion?     If  thou  hiaft  feen  an  eagle  com- 
miflloned  by  heaven  to  feed  a  fox  that  is  lame, 
fliall  not  the  hand  of  heaven  alfo   fupply  thee 
with  food,  when  that  which  prevents  thee  from 
procuring  it  for  tbyfelf  is  not  neceflity,  but  devo- 
tion ?     I  was  now  fo  confident  of  a  miraculous 
fupply,  that  I  neglected  to  walk  out  for  my  repaft, 
which  after  the  firft  day,  I  expefted  with  an  im- 
patience that  left  me  little  power  of  attending  to 
any  other  objeft.     This  impatience,  however,  I 
laboured  to  fupprcfs,  and^perfifted  in  my  refo^ 
lution ;  but  my  eyes  at  length  began  to  fail  me, 
£nd  my  knce^  fmote  each  other  :  I  threw  myfelf 
backward^  and  hoped  my  Weakncfs  would  foon 

increafe 
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'iticreafe  to  infenfibility.  But  I  was  fuddenly 
rouzed  by  the  voice  of  an  invifible  Being,  who 
pronounced  thefe  words :  *  Ck)frou,  I  am  the 
Angel  who,  by  the  command  of  the  Ahnighty,  * 
have  regiftered  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart,  which 
I  am  now  commiffioned  to  reprove.  While  thou 
waft  attempting  to  become  wife  above  that  which 
is  revealed,  thy  folly  has  perverted  the  inflruftiou 
which  was  vouchfafed  thee.  Art  thou  difabled 
as  the  fox?  Haft  thou  not  rather  the  powers  of  , 
the  eagle  ?  Arife,  let  the  eagle  be  the  objeft  of 
thy  emulation.  To  pain  and  ficknefs,  be  thou 
again  the  meffenger  of  eafe  and  health.  Virtue 
is  not  reft,  but  aftion.  If  thou  doft  good  to 
man,  as  an  evidence  of  thy  love  to  God,  thy 
virtue  will  be  exalted  from  moral  to  divine,  and 

*  that  happinefs,  which  is  the  pledge  of  Paradife, 
will  be  thy  reward  upon  earth.' 

"  At  thefe  words  I  was  not  lefs  aftoniflied, 
than  if  a  mountain  had  been  overturned  at  my 
feet.  I  humbled  myfelf  in  the  duft :  I  returned 
to  the  city  ;  I  dug  up  my  trcafure ;  I  was  liberal, 
yet  I  became  rich.  My  (kill  in  reftoring  health 
to  the  body,  gave  me  frequent  opportunities  of 
curing  the  difeafcs  of  the  foul.  I  put  on  th^fa- 
cred  veftments :  I  grew  eminent  beyond  mj 
xnerit ;  and  it  was  the  pleafure  of  the  King  that 

I  ftxould 
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I  fliould  ftand  before  him.  Now,  therefore,  be 
not  offended;  I  boaft  of  no  knowledge  that,  I 
have  not  received :  as  the  fands  of  the  defart  drink 
up  the  drops  of  rain,  or  the  dew  of  the  mom* 
ing,  fo  do  I  alfo,  who  am  but  duft,  imbibe  the 
inftruftions  of  the  Prophet.  Believe,  then,  that  it 
is  he  who  tells  thee  all  knowledge  is  prophane, 
which  terminates  in  th)  felf ;  and  by  a  life  wafted  in 
fpeculation,  little  even  of  this  can  be  gained. 
When  the  gates  of  Paradifeare  thrown  open  befoFe 
thee,  thy  mind  (hall  be  irradiated  in  a  moment : 
here  thou  canft  little  more  than  pile  error  upon 
error ;  there  thou  (halt  build  truth  upon  truth. 
Wait,  therefore,  for  the  glorious  vifion ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  emulate  the  eagle.  Much  is  in 
thy  power,  and,  therefore,  much  is  expefted  of 
thee.  Though  the  Almighty  only  can  give  virtue, 
yet  as  a  Prince,  thou  mayeft  ftimulate  thofe  4o 
beneficence,  who  aft  from  no  higher  motive  than 
immediate  intereft :  thou  canft  not  produce  the 
principle,  but  mayeft  enforce  the  praftice.  The 
relief  of  the  poor  is  equal,  whether  they  receive 
it  from  oftentation  or  charity  ;  and  the  effeft  of 
example  is  the  fame,  whether  it  be  intended  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  God  or  man.  Let  thy  virtue 
be. thus  diffufed  ;  and  if  thou  believeft  with  re- 
verence, tliou  (lialt  be  accepted  above. — Farewell. 
May  the  finilc  of  him  who  refides  in  the  Heaven  of 
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Heavens  l>e  upon  thee!  And  againft  thy  name, 
in  the  Volume  of  his  Will,  may  happincfs  be 
written !" 

The  King,  whofe  doubts,  Uke  thofe  of  Alirza, 
were  now  removed,  looked  up  with  a  fmile  that 
communicated  the  joy  of  his  mind.  He  difmiiTed 
the  Pi-ince  to  his  government,  and  commanded 
thefe  events  to  be  recorded,  to  the  end  that 
pofterity  may  know, — That  no  life  is  plcafing  t9 
God,  kut  that  -which  is  ufcful  to  mankinL 


CURIOUS  ANECDOTE. 

THE   Gardens  at  Pains-Hill,  near  Cobliam, 
in   Surry,  in  the  prefent  pofTefllon  of  Mr, 
Bond  Hopkins,  of  which  fo  much  praife  has  been 
luftly  given,  bring  to  our  rccolleftion  an  anecdote 
of  the  late  owner,  Mr.  Hamilton.    He  advcrtifcd 
for  a  perfon  who  was  willing  to  become  the  her- 
mit of  that  retreat,  under  the  following  among 
many  other  curious  conditions ;   that  he  was  to 
dwell   in  the  hermitage  for  fcvcn  years ;   wlierc 
he  fliould  be  provided  with  abiblc,oi)tical  glaflcs, 
a  mat  for  his  bed,  and  a  haflbck  for  his  pillow, 
an   hour-glafs  for  his  time-picco,   water  for  liis 
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beverage  from  the  dream  that  runs  at  the  baclc 
of  his  cot,  and  food  from  the  houfe,  which  was 
to  be  brought  him  daily  by  a  fervant,  but  with 
whom  he  was  never  to  exchange  one  fyllable ; 
he  was  to  wear  a  camblet  robe,  never  to  cut  his 
beard  or  his  nails,  to  tread  on  fandals,  never 
to  ftray  in  the  open  parts  of  the  ground,  nor 
beyond  their  limits ;  that  if  he  lived  there  under 
all  thefe  reftriftions  till  the  end  of  the  term,  he 
was  to  receive  700  guineas ;  but  on  the  breach 
of  any  one  of  them,  or  if  he  quitted  his  place 
any  time  previous  to  that  term,  the  whole  was  to 
be  forfeited,  and  all  his  lofs  of  time  remedilefs. 
One  perfon  attempted  it,  but  three  weeks  was 
the  extent  of  his  abode. 


TENDERNESS  TO  MOTHERS. 

MARK  that  parent  hen  !  faid  a  father  to  his 
beloved  fon.  Vv^ith  what  anxious  care  does 
fhe  call  together  her  offspring, and  cover  them  with 
her  expanded  wings !  The  kite  is  hovering  in  the 
air,  and,  difappointed  of  his  prey,  may  perhaps 
dart  upon  the  hen  herfclf,  and  bear  her  off  in  his 
talons ! 

Docs  not  this  fight  faggeft  to  you  the  tender- 
nefs  and  affeftion  of  your  mother  ?  Her  watchful 

care 
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care  proteCled  you  in  the  helplefs  period  of  in. 
fancy,  -wlieo  flie  nouriflied  you  with  her  milk, 
taught  your  limbs  to  move,  and  your  tongue  to 
lifp  its  unformed  accents.  In  childhood  (he 
has  mourned  over  your  little  griefs ;  has  rejoiced 
in  your  innocent  delights ;  has  adminiftered  to 
you  the  hea.ling  balm  in  (icknefs ;  and  has  inftilled 
into  your  mind  the  love  of  truth,  of  virtue,  and 
of  wifdom.  Oh  !  cherifh  every  fentiment  of  re- 
fpeft  for  fuch  a  mother.  She  merits  your  warmeft 
gratitude,    efteem,  and  veneration. 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  GARRICK, 

AT    THE      OPENING    OF    THE    THE ATRE-ROY AL, 
DRURY-LANE,    1747. 

WHEN  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  bar- 
barous foes 
Firft  rear'd  the  ftage,  immortal  Shakefpearc  rofe  j 
Elach  change  of  many  coloured  life  he  drew, 
Exhaufted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new  : 
Exiftence  faw  him  fpurn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain. 

Gg  His 
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His  powerful  Urokes  prefiding  truth  imprefs*d,   • 
And  unrefifted  paffion  ftorm'd  the  breaft. 

Then  Johnfon  came,  inftrufted  from  the  fchool. 
To  pleafc  in  method^  and  invent  by  rules 
His  ftudious  patience  and  laborious  art. 
By  regular  approach,  eflay'd  the  heart : 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays ; 
For  thofe  whodurft  not  cenfure,fcarce  could  praifc. 
A  mortal  bom,.he  met  the  genVal  doom^ 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lading  tomb. 

The  wits  of  Charles  found  eafier  ways  to  fame. 
Nor  wifh'd  for  Johnfon's  art,  or  Shakefpeare's 

flame. 
Themfelves  they  ftudied  ;  as  they  felt,  they  writ : 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obfcenity  was  wit. 

Vice  always  found  a  fympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleas'd  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Yet  bards  like  thefe  afpir'd  to  lafting  praife. 
And  proudly  hop'd  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  caufe  was  gen'ral,  their  fupports  were  ftrongj 
Their  (laves  were  wrHing,  and  their  reign  was  long : 
Till  fliame  regained  the  poll. that  fenfe  betray 'd. 
And  virtue  caird  oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then 
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.  Then  cmfh'd  by  rules,  and  weakeo'd  as  refin'd 
For  years  the  pow'r  of  Tragedy  declin'd ; 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 

Till  declamation  roar'd  whilft  paffion  flept ; 

Yet  ftill  did  virtue  deign  the  ftage  to  tread, 

Philofophy  remained  tho'  nature  fled. 

But  forc'd,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit, 
.  She  faw  great  Fauftus  lay  the  ghoft  of  wit ; 

Exulting  folly  hail'd  the  joyous  day. 

And  pantomime  and  fong  confirmed  her  fway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  prefage. 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  ftage  ? 
Perhaps  if  (kill  could  diftant  times  explore, 
New  Bens,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remain  in  ftorc. 
Perhaps  where  Lear  has  rav'd,  and  Hamlet  dy'd, 
On  flying  cars  new  forcerers  may  ride  ; 
Perhaps  (for  who  can  guefs  th'  effedis  of  chance) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 

Hard  is  his  lot  that  here  by  fortune  plac'd, 
Muft  watch  the  wild  viciflitudes  of*  tafte  i 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  muft  play. 
And  chafe  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day. 
Ah !  let  not  cenfure  term  our  fate  our  choice^^ 
Tlie  ftage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice ; 
The  drama's  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
for  we  that  live  to  pleafe,  muft  pleafc  to  live. 
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Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die  ; 
*Tis  yours,  this  night,  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  refcu'd  nature,  and  reviving  fenfe ; 
To  chafe  the  charms  of  found,  the  pomp  of  fhow. 
For  ufeful  mirth  and  falutary  woe ; 
Bid  fcenic  virtue  form  the  rifing  age. 
And  truth  diffufe  her  radiance  from  the  ftage. 


THE  FOLLY  AND  ODIOUSNESS 
OF  AFFECTATION. 

LUCY,  Emilia,  and  Sophronia,  feated  on  a 
bank  of  daifies  near  a  purling  ftream,  were 
liftening  to  the  mufic  of  a  neighbouring  grove. 
The  fun  glided,  w^ith  his  fetting  beams  through 
the  weftern  fky,  gentle  zephyrs  breathed  around  j 
and  the  feathered  fongfters  feemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  their  evening  notes  of  gratitude  and 
praife.  Dehghted  with  the  artlefs  melody  of  the 
linnet,  the  goldfinch,  the  woodlark^  and  the  thrufh, 
tl>ey  were  all  ear,  and  obferved  not  a  peacock 
wliich  had  ft  rayed  from  a  diftant  farm,  and  was 
approaching  them  with  a  majeftic  pace  and  ex- 
panded plumage.     The  harmony  of  the  concert 
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"was  foon  interrupted  by  the  loud  and  harfh  cries 
of  this  (lately  bird  -,  which,  though  chafed  away 
by  Emilia,  continued  his  vociferations  with  the 
confidence  that  confcious  beauty  too  often  in- 
fpires. — Does  this  foolifh  bird  (faid  Lucy)  fancy 
that  he  is  qualified  to  fing,  becaufe  he  is  furniflied 
with  a  fprcading  tail,  ornamented  with  the  richeli 
colours  ? — I  know  not  (replied  Sophronia)  whether 
the  peacock  be  capable  of  fuch  a  refleflion ;  but 
I  hope  that  you  and  Emilia  will  always  avoid  the 
difplay  of  whatever  is  inconfiftent  with  your  fox, 
your  ftation,  or  your  charafter.  Shun  aflfeftation 
in  all  its  odious  forms  ;  aflTume  no  borrowed  airs ; 
and  be  content  to  pleafe,  to  fliine,  or  to  be  ufeful 
in  the  way  which  nature  points  out,  and  which 
reafon  approves. 


ON    THE 

UNCERTAINTY   OF   HUMAN  LIFE. 

EVERY  day  furnilhes  me  with  fome  obferva- 
tion  or  other  of  the  vanity  and  inftability  of 
human  affairs.  In  the  bufy  world  I  fee  the  fe- 
yeral  different  purfuits  s  fome  for  wealth,  fome 

for 
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for  pleafure,  fome  for  honour,  and  all  for  hap^ 
pinefs :  but  the  purfuers  miffing  the  lad,  as  not 
attainable  here,  the  reft  avail  them  little,  if  ob- 
tained, the  pofleffion  being  in  no  degree  equal  to 
the  high  ideas  they  had  raifed,  and  the  things 
themfelves  of  fo  fliort  and  uncertain  duration^ 
that  it  extremely  leflens  the  value. 

See  Dorimon  dead  in  the  vigour  of  youth, 
ttiafterof  an  uncommon  underft^nding,  and  pof- 
feffedof  an  almoft  unbounded  affluence  of  wealth. 
Is  it  long  fmce  he  purchafed  an  eftatei^vhich 
would  have  befitted  the  higheft  titles  ?  Yet  the 
price  feemed  to  make  but  a  fmall  diminution  ii^ 
his  vaft  heap  of  riches. 

Daily  would  he  communicate  to  his  acquaint- 
ance his  great  defigns  !  The  principal  archite£l^ 
were  employed  in  making  plans  and  elevations  for 
his  intended  flrufture,  that  it  might,  if  poflible, 
exceed  every  thing  that  had  ibeen before  exhibited. 
The  moft  fkilful  artifts  ftretched  their  utriioft  ca- 
pacities to  make  his  gardens  exceed  thofe  of  Al- 
cinous,  Cyrus,  or  the  famed  Hefperian  ! 

"  Here,"  (fays  he) "  fliall  rife  the  main  ftrufture ; 
the  foil  is  healthy,  the  profpeft  enchanting;  look 
round,    and  tell  me,    do    you  find  its  equal? 

Through 
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Through  yonder  raJc  fee  river?  g-iding  in  Terpen* 

tine  mcaiHieTS,  more  beautiful]  than  Sction:  ob- 

fervc   the  neighbouring  woods  attend  to  the  de« 

light  of   the  harmorjous  chorhters   of  the   air! 

Hoiwr  jufthr  diftart  are  tbofe  mountrunS:.  to  afford 

the  eve  delight  1     Yonder  town,  riung  on  the  fid^ 

to   the  top  of  the   hill,    enriched  with   turrets, 

fpires,  and   pkafant  villas,  feem  as  defigned  to 

terminate  my  view  from  the  grand  terrace  !     See 

on  the  right ;  there  ihall  arife  a  temple,  formed 

from  defigns  of  Grecian  and  Roman  architects : 

from  thence  I  fliall  view  the  vaft  extents  of  rich 

enclofures,  covered  with  fruitful  crops  of  corn, 

-waving  their  heads,  as  fporting  with  the  winds. 

"  Walk  on  to  yonder  fpot,  for  there  Til  place 
a  Japanefe  pa^villion,  curious  as  (hall  be  found  in 
Jeddo's  royal  gardens;  and  on  that  eminence, 
beyond,  fliall  be  a  grove  of  variegated  eaftern 
plane-trees,  whofe  various  fliades  and  tints  fliall 
not  be  imitated  by  the  moft  flcilful  painter :  in 
the  midft  fliall  arife  an  obfervator)-,  furniflicd  with 
the  choiceft  inftruments,  to  view  the  courfc  of 
the  heavenly  luminaries,  and  there  I  will  adore, 
with  fmcereft  heart,  their  and  my  own  Great 
Maker :  there  will  I  contemplate,  notwithftand- 
ingthe  boafted  knowledge  of  mankind  in  all  ages,, 
how  little  it  is  they  know,  how  much  opinion 

rules. 
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rules,  how  cuftom  prevails,  and  how  educaticHl^s 
ftrong  root  is  difficult  to  be  eradicated,  even  by 
the  utmoft  ftrength  of  reafon. 

"  Next  I  will  enquire  how  reafon  feems  to  opcr 
rate  differently  in  different  minds.'  -  This  is  a  large 
field,  and  has  many  ways,  all  intricate.  Should  I 
look  back  as  far  as  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  So- 
crates, and  bring  them  down  to  Des  Cartes,  to 
Locke,  and  Newton,  I  (hould  fay,  thefe  feemed 
indeed  (if  I  may  fay  it)  to  do  much  honour  to  the 
human  fpecies;  yet,  as  to  abfolute  certainty, 
where  fhall  we  find  it  ?  Only  in  God.  Him  we 
can,  indeed,  in  no  fort  comprehend ;  but  we  fee 
enough  of  his  works  to  call  forth  our  utmoft 
adoration. 

"  Now  (continues  the  ihort-fighted,  alas  !  the 
mortal  fagc,)  I  will  prcfent  you  with  my  favourite 
defign.  On  yonder  pleafant  fpot  of  ground  I 
will  creft  an  edifice  for  a  yet  unthought-of  charity 
for  thofe  who  can  fooner  die  than  a(k,  I  mean  for 
thofe  whom  merit  hath  concealed ;  thofe  whom 
the  love  of  arts  and  knowledge  have  hinderecj 
from  the  purfaits  of  wealth,  there  they  fliall  find 
an  afyluin  from  want ;  there  fliall  they  have 
wherewith  to  purfue  their  different  ftudies  :  thither 
ihall  I  often  retire,  and,  by  their '  converfation, 

be 
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be  well  repaid  for  their  temperate  repafts ;  for 
none  but  Temperancej  Knowledge,  and  real 
Merit,  (hall  ever  enter  there. 

•*  Thus  (hall  I  avoid  flattery,  and  improve  my 
underftanding.  The  grey  h^^ds  I  there  fupporf, 
1  (hall  revere  more  than  the  moll  famifefd  buftoes 
made  by  Grecian  artifts  of  Parian  marble,  of 
Egyptian  gr&nite,  ol-of  the  adamantltie  porphyry. 
A  library  (hall  be  placed  adjoining,  with  well- 
chofen  books,  and  only  fuch. 

"  On  the  other  fide  (hall  be  a  laboratory :  per^ 
haps  there  may  be   found  a   Homberg,  now  in 
rags.  A  garden  for  choice  plants  fhall  be  behind  : 
perhaps  another  ray  may  oflTer.     However,  I  (hall 
alv^ays  love  the  ftudy,  as  I  do  every  thing  that 
exalts  my  ideas  of  that  infinite,  that  Great  Crea- 
tor of  all  things :  nor  will   I  forget  a  repofitory 
for  fuch  natural  curiofities  as  I  may  procure  -,  fuch 
as  are  not  to  be  got,  drawings  muft  fupply  the 
place  of.     A  pleafant  room  (hall  be  prepared  for 
thofe,  fhould  any  fuch  repair  to  it,  (killed  in  the 
noble  Graphic  art ;  there  they  (hall  work  when 
fancy  leads,  and  know  *tis  not  .for  fde,  'tis  not 
for  bread- 

Hh  ''Some 
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"  Some  tilings  I  have  yet  to  add,"  continued 
he ;  '^  but  now  I  (hall  only  mention  this :  as  you 
fee  who  are  to  inhabit  my  houfe^  and  to  be  my 
companions,  you  (hall  know  they  will  be  free  and 
happy :  thii^  not  I  intend  to  mark  them  with  a 
badge,  or  pompous  gown :  wife  men  love  de- 
cency, and  nothing  more;  and  what  becomes 
their  years,  will  always  pleafe  them ;  and  there- 
fore no  uniform  (hall:  be  ob(erved. 

"  One  difficulty  I  own  t  cannot  but  forefee. 
As  I  intend  to  fettle  lands  fufficient  in  perpetuity 
to  maintain  this  edifice,  how  I  (hall  bequeath  it, 
that  my  defign  may  not  be  defeated;  for  in  what 
I  have  hitherto  feen  df  this  kind,  the  donor's  in- 
tention hath  been  eluded.  A  fervant,  a  difcarded 
footman,  has  been  placed  where  gentlemen  only 
had  a  right,  and  made  to  mix  among  them. 
While  I  live,  all  will  be  fecure  from  this ;  but 
whom  after  myfelf  (hall  I  appoint  ?  Among  my 
large  acquaintance  indeed,  at  prelxint,  I  could  fix 
on  two  or  three  ;  but  there  mull  be  a  fucceflion, 
and,  if  it  but  once  faJJs  into  bad  hands,  my  de- 
fign is  frudrated.  I  own,  this  will  be  my  great 
perplexity.  Even  in  thofe  efiabliflunents  where 
great  perfons  are  concerned,  'tis  not  he  who  moft 
deferves,  'tis  not  fo  much  whom  the  donor  feemed 
to  intend,  as  he  who  has  moft  intereft.     Have  I 

not 


•eir  or  a  woman,  wnicn  gave  mm  me  majoriiy. 
/e  feen  fchools  changed  from  the  doiior*s  de- 
to  make  them  fit  for  the  mafter's,  and  be- 
;  tortured  into  oppreffions.  Tis  intereft  doth 
is,    and  more." 

us  had  defigned^  thus  talked  Dorimon  s  Pa* 

I,    who  is  no  more  ! 


ANECDOTE 


OF    AM 


HONEST  STOCK  BROKER. 


MK.  time  fince  a  countryman,  having  a  le- 
racy  left  him,  was  advifed  by  an  acquaintance 
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friend  to  recommend  him  to  fome  perfoa  ao 
quainted  with  the  public  funds ;  accordingly  Mr. 

L was  named.    The  countryman  in  a  few 

days,  repaired  to  town,  and  on  enquiry  at  the 
Bank,   was  introduced   to  the  honed  Broker; 

when,  after  telling  him  his  tale,  Mr.  L alked 

the  fum  he  was  in  poflTeffion  of.  The  countryman 
replied,  "  five  thoufand  pounds."  "  WJiat  bu- 
finefs  have  you  followed  r"  He  anfwered,  "  farm- 
ing.'* *^  Then"  (fays  he)  "  go  on  Monday  next 
to  Smithfield,  and  buy  pigs  with  it."  "  Pigs ! 
pigs  !**  replied  the  countryman,  **  Lord,  Sir,  I 
never  dealt  in  pigs."  "  Then,"  fays  the  Brokef, 
"  let  this  be  the  firft  time,  for  there  you  will  be 
fure  of  a  Jtpieak  for  your  money,  but  I'll  be 
d — d  if  you  have  even  that  here." 


THE 

VIRTUOUS  COURTIER. 

AN    EASTERN    TALE. 

THE  Caliph  Mahadi,  of  the  race  of  the  Abaf- 
fides,.  was  a  lover  of  letters,  and   of  plea- 
fures.    Jacoub  was  his  favourite  courtier,  who, 

like 
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like  his  mafter,  had  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts.  Ja- 
coub  fung  delightfully,  and  poffcflcd  an  uncom* 
xnon  fhare  of  vivacity  and  genius.  When  the 
Prince  gave  an  entertainment,  he  could  not  enjoy 
it  M^ithout  Jacoub's  mufical  voice,  and  the  bright 
failles  of  his  wit.  He  vv-ould  often  even  admit 
liim  into  his  Harem.  For  the  Caliphs  were  not 
then  fo  fubjeft  to  jealoufy  as  the  Oriental  Princes 
i?irere  afterwards ;  a  paflion  which  has  been  ever 
increafing  among  the  Muflulmen. 

One  day  Jacoub,  having  dined  with  his  So- 
vereign, mounted  his  horfe  to  return  home :  he 
fell,  and  broke  his  leg.  The  Caliph,  being  in- 
formed of  this  accident,  exprefled  fo  much  grief 
on  the  occafion,  and  was  fo  afliduous  and  anxious 
for  the  recovery  of  his  friend,  that  he  raifed  the 
jealoufy  of  all  thofe  who  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune, like  Jacoub,  to  pleafe  their  mafter.  Many 
of  them  determined  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  his 
favourite.  They  concerted  meafures  to  excite 
fufpicions  againfthimin  the  mind  of  the  Prince. 
While  Jacoub's  leg  was  healing,  he  loft  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  his  mafter ;  for  at  Court,  more 
than  any  other  place,  the  abfent  are  always  in 
the  wrong. 

Tltte 
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TTie  Caliph  had  received  feveral  informations 
t^at  Jacoub  did  fecret  fervices  for  the  family  of 
the  Alides,  his  rivals  and  enemies.  When  his 
old  favourite  vtas  recovered,  inftead  of  betraying 
the  leaft  fufpicion  of  him,  he  affcfled  to  give  him 
fre(h  tcftimonies  of  his  confidence.  Having  one 
day  taken  him  apart,  he  thus  accofted  him  :  "  Ja- 
coub, I  muft  own  my  weaknefs  to  you.  I  deteft 
and  I  dread  Mehcmet,  of  the  family  of  \he 
Alides :  I  never  durft  venture  to  banifli  him  fronj 
Bagdad.     I  muft  get  rid  of  him.'* 

The  favourite  reprcfented  to  his  m after,  that 
Mehcmet,  a  man  without  friends,  and  without 
credit,  was  rather  an  objeft  of  pity  than  revenge. 

"  No  matter,"  replied  the  Caliph,  ^'  his  ex- 
iftcncc  difturbs  me,  and  I  muft  facrificc  it  to  my 
fafety.  I  dare  not  bring  him  to  a  public  exe- 
cution ;  that  would  raife  too  ftrong  a  compaffion 
for  his  fate,  llie  care  of  ridding  me  of  him  I 
truft  to  you.  I  have  him  here  -,  I  fliall  put  him 
into  your  hands.  Confider  that  the  peace  of  your 
mafter's  mind  depends  on  you  :  but  fo  important 
a  fervice  muft  not  w^nt  its  recompencc.  I  give 
you  the  fair  flavc  wlio  fupped  with  us  yefterday, 
and  who  fee med  to  plcafcyou;  and  to  that  pre- 
fent  I  add  twenty  thoufand  pieces  of  gold." 

Jacoub 
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Jacoub  anfwered  in  terms  of  gratitude,  as  he 
found  farther  remonftrances  would  be  vain.  The 
Caliph  immediately  gave  orders  that  the  flave, 
with  the  unhappy  viftim  of  royal  jealoufy,  (hould 
be  delivered  to  him ;  and  that  the  money,  the 
price  of  the  blood  he  was  to  flied,  fliould  be  paid 
him. 

Jacoub,  more  anxious  for  Mehemet  than  pleafed 
\iriih  the  pofleffion  of  the  beautiful  flave,  con- 
ducted them  to  his  palace.  He  had  fcarce  entered 
.  it,  when  Mehemet,  who  ftrongly  fufpefted  the. 
Caliph's  intention,  fell  at  the  feet  of  him,  who  he 
concluded  was  to  be  his  executioner. 

"  Do  not  imagine,"  faid  Jacoub  to  him,  "  that 

my  mafter  has  any  defign  upon  your  life  :  and  it 

would  be  ftill  weaker  in  you  to  imagine  that  he 

could  have  fo  far  miftaken  me  as  to  chufe  me  for 

the  inftrument  of  your  death.     It  is  true-,  your 

high    fpirit,  and  your  pretenfions,  give  him  un- 

eafinefs.     You  muft  fwcar  to  me  by  the  foul  of 

the  Prophet,  and  by  that  of  the  rcfpe£table  Ali, 

from   whom  you  are   dcfcended,    that  you  will 

never  think  of  dethroning  Mahadi,  nor  of  forming 

a  party  againft  him." 

Mehemet 
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Mehemet,  happy  to  come  off  fo  eafily,  took 
the  oath  required  of  him.  "  Imuft  exa£t  another 
condition  of  you,"  added  Jacoub,  **  that  you  ne- 
ver appear  again  at  Bagdad :  but,  as  you  muft 
have  Something  to  fupport  you,  my  mailer  makes 
you  a  prcfent  of  this  fum."  He  then  gave  him 
the  twenty  thoufand  pieces  of  gold  which  he 
had  received. 

The  manner  in  which  he  had  conduced  this 
affair  was  foon  known  to  the  Caliph  ;  for  the  fair 
flave,  fo  generoufly  given  up  to  him,  was  only  a 
fpy  fet  over  his  anions  by  the  jealous  Mahadl. 
The  exafperated  Caliph  fent  for  the  pretended 
traitor  :  "  How  have  you  acquitted  yourfelf  (faid 
he  to  l.im  in  a  rage)  "  of  the  commiflion  with 
which  I  cliarged  you  :**  Jacoub  was  going  to 
anfwer  him  v/ith  the  fidelity  of  a  fubjc£t,  with  the 
franknefs  of  a  friend.  But  the  Prince  interrupted 
him :  "  Wretch,  thou  haft  let  my  vi6tim  efcape  !** 
*^  I  own  I  have/'  (replied  Jacoub)  "  It  was  my 
duty  to  fave  you  from  the  commiflion  of  a  crime, 
of  which  you  were  for  making  me  the  accomplice  ; 
not  to  be  the  tool  of  your  fufpicion  and  your 
cruelty.  Providence  made  you  our  Sovereign  to 
protect  the  weak;  and  you  have  no^iore  right 
than  the  mcaneft  of  yoiu"  fubjefls  capricioufly  to 
take  away  the  life  of  any  man.  It  is  your  pro- 
vince 
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Vmce  to  punifli  the  guilty,  not  to  flied  the  blood 
of  the  innocent. 

TTie  Prince,  ftruck  with  the  courage  of  Jacoub, 
and  the  force  of  his  words,  took  him  again,  froiH 
that  moment,  into  favour.    "  I  only  thought  you,'* 
(faid  he)  "  an  agreeable  Courtier :  I  now  find  you 
a  true  friend,  and  a  generous  and  magnanimous 
man:    you  have  preferred  the  prote£lion  of  in- 
nocence to  your  interefti  and  you  have  told  me 
falutary  truth,  at  the  hazard   of  your  life :  yowt 
honed   admonition    hath   illuminated  my  mind. 
Henceforth   I  will   circumfcribe   my    unlimited 
power  by  the  laws  of  confcience  and  reafon.     My 
jealoufy  or  refentment  fliall  never  again  invade 
the  unalienable  rights  of  mankind.     1  (hall  not, 
however,  hefitate  to  inflift  a  fevere  puinfhment 
upon  thofe  who,  for  the  future,  fliall  mifreprefent 
you  to  me.     I  have  had  a  moft  convincing  proof 
of  your  difinterefted  loyalty  and  integrity ;  your 
enemies  muft  be  my  enemies;    the  enemies  of 
good  government  and  virtue.'* 


li  THE 
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THE  LATE  UNFORTUNATE 

QUEEN  OF  FRANCE, 

SOME  year*  ago  having  refolved  to  make  every 
poflible  retrenchment  in  her  exTpences,  gave 
up  her  boxes  at  the  theatre  Francois^  and  the 
Theatre  Italien. 

As  foon  as  her  Majefty's  refolution  on  this 
head  was  known,  the  common  council  of  the 
city  of  Paris  went  up  with  an  addrefs  to  her,  to 
cxprefe  the  concern  with  which  they  had  heard  it, 
and  to  intreat  her  Majefty  to  retain  her  bbxes  at 
both  thefe  theatres. 

Her  Majefty 's  anfwerwas, "  Tliatat  a  time  when 
almoft  every  fubjeft  in  the  kingdom  was  making 
fome  facrifice  to  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate,  it 
would  ill  become  her  not  to  follow  an  example 
which  (he  ought  to  fet ;  and  there  was  no  facri- 
fice which  ought  to  be  made  more  readily  than 
that  of  mere  amufement,  the  fums  expended 
upon  which,  might  be  fo  much  better  employed 
in  relieving  the  diftreffes  of  the  poor." 

Two  days  before  the  addrefs  was  carried  up, 
her  Majefty  had  fent  for  all  the  ladies  who  formed 

afo* 
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a  fociety  in  Paris,  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
/ocieiy  of  maternal  charily;"  the  objeft  of  which 
was  the  praftice  of  thofe  a£ls  of  beneficence 
and  liberajity,  which  more  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  fcx. 

Mrs.  Necker,  who  was  one  of  the  members, 
waited  upon  her  Majefty  with  the  other  ladies,  in 
confequence  of  the  royal  meflage. 

Her  Majefty  was  fo  condefcending  as  to  defire 
that  they  might  all  hefeated  in  herprefence.  They 
were  forty  in  number,  and  not  confined  to  the 
higher  clafles  in  life.  Several  of  them  of  courfe 
w^ere  not  known  to  her  Majefty.  She  took  down 
the  names  of  thefc  :  (he  then  f^id,  that  the  infti- 
tution  of  fo  benevolent  a  fociety  did  great  honour 
to  their  feelings ;  and  it  would  afford  her  Angular 
fatisfaftion,  if  fhe  could  be  inftrumental  in  for- 
warding their  humane  and  charitable  wifhes. 
She  requefted,  therefore,  that  they  would  apply 
to  her  as  often  as  they  wanted  afTiftance  to  relieve 
the  many  objefts  of  charity  which  they  fhould 
ilifcover. 

All  the  ladies  went  away  charmed  with  the 
amiable  cQndefcenfion  and  generous  offers  of  her 
Majefty* 

AD- 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEITY. 

T  T  r  PiILE  Thee  I  feek,  proteaing  power ! 
W         Be  my  vain  wilhes  ftill'd; 
And  n.av  this  confecrated  hour 
\\  ::b  better  hopes  be  filled. 

Thy  love  the  powers  of  thought  beftow'd. 
To  thee  my  thoughts  would  foar  9 

Thy  mercy  o*er  my  life  has  flow.'d — 
That  mero"  I  adore. 

In  each  event  of  life,  how  clear. 

Thy  ruling  hand  I  fee  5 
Each  bleiTing  to  my  foul  more  dear, 

Becaufe  confirm'd  by  thee. 

In  every  joy  that  crowns  my  days. 

In  ev'ry  pain  I  bear. 
My  heart  fhall  find  delight  in  praife, 

Orfeek  relief  in  prayer. 

When  gladnefs  wings  my  favour'd  hour. 

Thy  love  my  thoughts  (hall  fill : 
Refign'd,  when  ftorms  of  forrow  lower^^ 

My  foul  (hall  meet  thy  will. 


My 
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My  lifted  eye  without  a  tear, 
The  low'ring  ftorm  fhall  fee ; 

My  fteadfaft  heart  fliall  know  no  fear- 
That  heart  will  reft  on  thee ! 


ADVICE 


TO  THOSE  ENTERING  THE  WORLD. 

THINK  what  thou  art,  and  what  thoii  foon 
fhaltbe! 
Then  aflc  the  worth  of  pride  and  perfidy. 
Weigh  virtue  well,  her  excellency  try, 
Infpeft  the  heart — nor  truft  the  erring  eye. 
IL^et  Reafon  guide  thee-r-Wifdom  make  thy  friend. 
An  honeft  life  will  have  an  happy  end. 
Three  things  there  are,  on  which  we  all  may  truft ! 
J^ove  God :  refpefit  thyfelf:   Be  to  thy  neighboiur 
'       juft. 


ACUTE- 
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ACUTEXESS  IX  REPLICATION. 

THIS  has  ever  been  allowed  a  happinefs  pe- 
culiar ro  the  femde  fex,  particularly  on 
fiibjecTts  wherein  they  are  in  fome  degree  conver- 
fant ;  tor  their  imaginations  generally  keep  pace 
with  the  narration,  that  they  anticipate  its  end, 
and  are  ready  to  deliver  their  fentim.ents  on  it  as 
{oon  as  it  is  finillied,  while  fome  of  the  male 
hearers,  whofe  minds  were  buried  in  fettling  the 
propriety,  comparing  the  circumftances,  and  ex- 
amining; the  confiftencics  of  what  was  faid,  are 
obliged  to  paufe  and  difcriminate  before  they 
think  of  anfwering. 

Indeed  a  man  of  refleftion,  if  he  does  not 
keep  an  intimate  commerce  with  the  world,  will 
be  fometimes  fo  entangled  in  the  intricacies  of 
intenfe  thought,  that  he  will  have  the  appearance 
of  a  confufcd  and  perplexed  expreflion,  while  a 
fprightly  woman  will  extricate  herfelf  with  that 
lively  and  rajh  dexterity  which  will  almoft  always 
plcafe,  though  it  is  very  far  from  being  always 
right. 

It  is  cafier  to  confound  than  convince  an  oppo- 
nent y  the  former  may  be  cffefted  by  a  turn  that 

hy 
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has  more  happinefs  than  truth  in  it,  but  a  young 
Iady*s  vanity  (hould  not  be  too  much  elated  with 
this  falfe  applaufe,  which  is  given,  not  to  her 
merit,  but  her  fex :  ihe  has  not  perhaps  gained 
a  victory,  though  ihe  may  be  allowed  a  triumph; 
and  it  (hould  humble  her  to  refleft,  that  the  tri- 
bute is  paid  not  to  her  ftrcngth,  but  her  weak- 
nefs.  It  is  worth  while  to  difcriminate  between 
the  applaufe,  which  is  given,  from  the  compli- 
lance  of  others,  and  that  which  is  paid  to  our 
own  merit. 


ON    THE 

DEATH  OF  A  CHILD, 

CRUSHED  by  th'  unfparing  hand  of  cruel 
Death, 
Lies  the  fweet  vi£lim  of  a  fummer's  age ; 
Softly  it  figh'd  away  its  little  breath. 

And  look'd  regardlefs  of  the  Tyrant's  rage. 

So  by  the  baneful  blaft  of  Eurus  fliorn. 

Some  in/ant  flowVct  droops  its  tender  head  -, 
In  vain  the  parent  tears  of  vernal  morn. 

Bedew  its  charms — when  all  thofe  charms  are 
fled. 

REFLfia 
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REFLECTIONS 


ON    THE 


MANNER  IN  WHICH  PEOPLE  OF  FORTUNE 
SPEND  THIER  TIME. 

IF  a  modern  lady  of  fafhion  was  to  be  called  to 
account  for  the  difpofition  of  her  time,  I  ima- 
gine her  defence  would  run  in  this  ftile  :  "  I  can't* 
you  know,  be  out  of  the  world,  nor  a£l  indif- 
ferently from  every  body  in  it.  The  hours  are 
every  where  late — confequently  I  rife  late.  I 
have  fcarce  breakfafted  before  morning  vifits  be- 
gin— or  'tis  time  to  go  to  an  auflion^  or  a  con- 
cert— or  to  take  a  little  exercife  for  my  health. 
DrelTing  my  hair  is  a  long  operation — but  one 
can't  appear  with  a  head  unlike  every  body  elfc. 
One  muft  fometimcs  go  to  a  play,  or  an  opera; 
though  I  own  it  hurries  one  to  death.  Tlien  what 
with  neceflary  vilits — the  perpetual  engagements 
to  card-parties  at  private  houfes — and  attendance 
on  the  public  aflemblies,  to  which  all  people  of 
fa'h'on  fubfcrlbe,  the  evenings  you  fee  are  fully 
difpofod  of.  What  time  then  can  I  poffibly  have 
for  what  you  call  donieftic  duties  r — You  talk  of 
the  ofliccs  and  enjoyment  of  fiiendlbip — alas!  I 

have 
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have  no  hours  left  for  friends !  I  muft  fee  them  in 
a  crowd,  or  not  at  all.  As  to  cultivating  the 
friendfhip  of  my  huflband,  we  are  very  civil  when 
we  meet  ;  but  we  are  both  too  much  engaged  to 
fpend  much  time  with  each  other.  With  regard 
to  my  daughters,  I  have  given  them  a  French 
gcvemefs,  and  proper  hiafters — I  can  do  no 
more  for  them.  You  tell  me  I  fliould  inftrufl: 
my  (ervants — but  I  have  not  time  to  inform  my- 
Iclf,  much  lefs  can  I  undertake  any  thing  of  that 
fort  for  them,  or  even  be  able  to  guefs  what  they 
do  M^ith  tbemfelves  the  greateft  part  of  the  twenty- 
foiu-  hours.  I  go  to  church,  if  poflible,  once  on  a 
Sunday,  and  then  fome  of  my  fervants  attend  me  ; 
and  if  they  will  not  mind  what  the  preacher  fays, 
how  can  I  help  it  ? — ^The  management  of  our  for- 
tune, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  muft  leave  to 
the  fteward  and  houfckcepcr ;  for  I  find  I  can 
barely  fnatch  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  juft  to  look 
over  the  bill  of  fare  when  I  am  to  have  company, 
that  they  may  not  fend  up  any  thing  frightful  or 
old  fafliioned. 

€€  j\s  to  the  Chriftian  duty  of  charity,  I  aflure 
vou  I  ani  not  ill-natured ;  and  (confidering  that 
the  great  expence  of  being  alwiays  dreflfed  for 
company,  tyith  loffes  at  cards,  fubfcription^,  and 
public  fpe£tacles,  leave  me  very  little  to  difpofe 
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of,)  I  am  ready  enough  to  give  my  money  when 
I  meet  with  a  miferable  objeft.  You  fay  I  ihould 
enquire  out  fuch,  inform  myfelf  thoroughly  of 
their  cafes,  make  an  acquaintance  with  the  poor 
of  my  neighbourhood  in  the  country,  and  plan 
out  the  beft  methods  of  relieving  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  aflifting  the  induftrious.  But  this  fup- 
pofes  much  more  time,  and  much  more  money, 
than  I  have  to  beftow. — I  have  had  hopes  indeed 
that  my  fummers  would  have  afforded  me  more 
leifure :  but  we  (lay  pretty  late  in  town ;  then 
we  generally  pafs  feveral  weeks  at  one  or  other 
of  the  water-drinking  places,  where  every  mo- 
ment is  fpent  in  public ;  and  for  the  few  months 
in  which  we  refide  at  our  own  feat,  our  houfe 
is  always  full,  with  a  fucceflion  of  company,  to 
whofe  amufement  one  is  obliged  to  dedicate  every 
hour  of  the  day." 

So  here  ends  the  account  of  that  time  which 
was  given  you  to  prepare  and  educate  yourfelf 
for  eternity! — Yet  you  believe  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  a  future  flate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments.  Afk  your  own  heart  what  rewards 
you  deferve— or  what  kind  of  felicity  you  are 
fitted  to  enjoy  ? — Which  of  thofe  faculties  or  af- 
fcftions,  which  Heaven  can  be  fuppofed  to  gratify, 
have  you  cultivated  and  unproved  ?— If,  in  that 
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eternal  world,  the  ftores  of  knowledge  fhould  be 
laid   open  before  you,    have  you  preferred  that 
thirft  of  knowledge,  or  that  tafte  for  truth,  which 
is  now  to  be  indulged  with  endlefs  information  r — 
Jf,    in  the  fociety  of  Saints  and  Angels,  the  pureft 
benevolence  and  moft  cordial  love  is  to  confiitute 
your  happinefs,  where  is  the  heart  that  (hould 
enjoy    this  delightful  intercourfe  of  affeftion  ? — 
Has  your's  been  exercifed  and  refined  to  a  proper 
capacity  of  it  during  your  ftate  of  difcipline,  by 
the  energies  of  generous  friendftiip,  by  the  melt-  - 
ings  of  parental  fondnefs,  or  by  that  union  of  heart 
and    foul,  that  mixed  exertion  of  perfeft  friend- 
ihip    and  ineffable  tendernefs,  which  approaches 
neareft   to  the  full  fatisfaftion  of  our  nature,  in 
the   bands  of  conjugal  love  ? — Alas  !  you  fcarce 
knew  you  had  a  heart,  except  when  you  felt  it 
fwell    \^'ith  pride,  or  flutter  with  vanity. — Have 
your  piety  and  gratitude  to  the  fource  of  all  good 
been  exej-cifj^d  and  ftrcngthened  by  conftant  afts 
of  praife  and  thankfgiving  ?  Was  it  nourifhed  by 
/rcquent  meditation,  and  filent  recoUeftion  of  all 
the   Tvonders  he  hath  done  for  us,   till  it  burft 
forth  in  fervent  prayer? — I  fear  it  was  rather  de- 
cency,   than  devotion,  that  carried  you  once  a 
Tireelc  to  the  place  of  public  worfhip — and,  for 
the    reft   of  the  weelc,   your  thoughts  and  time 
were  fo  very  differently  filled  up,  that  the  idea  of 
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a  Ruler  of  the  univerfe  could  occur  T>ut.  feldom, 
and  then  rather  as  an  objeft  of  terror ;  than  of 

hope  and  joy. 

How  then  fllall  a  foul  fo  dead  to  divine  love, 
fo  loft  to  all  but  the  moft  childifh  purfuits,  be  able 
to  exalt  and  enlarge  itfelf  to  a  capacity  of  that 
blifs  which  we  are  allowed  to'hope  for,  in  a  more 
intimate  perception  of  the  divine  prefence,  in 
contemplating  more  nearly  the  perfections  of  our 
Creator,  and  in  pouring  out  before  his  throne 
our  ardent  gratitude,  love,  and  adoration? — What 
kind  of  training  is  the  life  you  have  paflfed  through 
for  fuch  an  immortality  ? 


ON  THE  CONNECTION 

BETWEEN 

THE  BODY  AND  THE  SOUL. 

THERE  is  fo  clofe  a  connexion  between  the 
body  and  the  foul,  that  whatever  one  en- 
joys or  fuffers,  the  othei  partakes  of.  Now  the 
body  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  nature,  as  the  foul; 
our  appetites  and  paiTions,  as  our  reafon:  there- 
fore, whatever  gives  the  body  its  proper  tone  or 
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Vigour,  that  is,  whatever  is  moft  likely  to  fmooth 
ai>d  harmonize  the  paflions,  find  hinder  them  from 
preying  upon  themfelves  or  others,  muft  at  the  fame 
time  bid  faireft  for  regulating  the  powers  of  the 
underftanding,  and  give  them  likcwife  their  due 
force  and  energy.     Temperate  gratification,  there- 
fore, as  they  are  highly  conclufive  to  thefe  ends, 
muft,  of  confequence,  promote,  rather  than  dif- 
turb  the  harmony  of  virtue  in  that,  by  contri-^ 
buting  to    (or  rather  being)  the  health  of  the 
body,  they  corroborate  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  keep  the  paflions  in  good  humour,    which 
would  otherwife  contraft  fournefe  and  morofity, 
ai^d  create  a  perpetual  war  within.     Take  away 
the  paflions  entirely,  and,  in  eflfeft,  you  take  away 
virtue  and  vice;  invert  their  order  or  courfe,  and 
you  turn  every  thing  topfy-turvy ;  but  under  re-- 
gulations,   and   allowed    their  proper  influence, 
they  come  in  for  a  confiderable  fliare  of  the  har- 
mony,  and  render  the  balance  on  virtue's  fide 
more  ftrong,  complete^  and  full. 


AN    ANECDOTE. 

AN  old  country  fellow,  who  was  married  to 
a  termagant,  going  one  Sunday  to  church, 
heard  the   minifter  preach  from  the   following 

words. 
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words :  ^  Take  up  your  crofs  and  follow  me.^ 
Dobfon  was  extremely  attentive  to  the  diicourfe; 
and  as  fcon  as  church  was  done,  went  home,  and 
taking  his  wife  on  his  back  by  force,  ran  as  faft 
as  he  was  able  after  the  parfon,  who  feeing  how 
the  feliow  was  laden,  afked  him  the  reafon. 
•*  Why,  what  a  plague  (cries  Dobfon)  has  your 
Reverence  forgot  already?  Did  not  your  Worfliip 
bid  us  take  up  our  crofs  and  follow  you  r  and  I  am 
fure  this  is  the  greateft  crofs  that  I  have  in  the 
world,  an*  pleafe  ye." 


EXTRACT  FROM  Dr.  JOHNSON's  SERMON 

ON    THE 

DEATH  OF  HIS  WIFE. 

TO  Chriftians  the  celebration  of  a  funeral  is 
by  no  means  a  folemnity  of  barren  and  un- 
availing forrow,  but  eftabliflied  by  the  Church  for 
other  purpofcs. 

First,  for  the  confolation  of  forrow.  Se- 
condly, for  the  enforcement  of  piety.  The 
mournful  folemnity  of  the  burial  of  the  dead  is 
inftitutcd,  firft,  for  the  confolation  of  that  grief 
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to  i?vhich  the  bed  minds,  if  not  fupported  and  re- 
gulated 1>y  religion,  are  mod  liable.     They  who 
moll  endeavour  the  happinefs  of  others,  who  de- 
vote their  thoughts  to  tendernefs  and  pity,  and 
iludioufly  maintain  the  reciprocation  of  kindnefs, 
by  degrees  mingle  their  fouls  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  feel,  from  feparation,  a  total  deftitution  of 
happinefs,  a  fudden  abruption  of  all  their  prof- 
pe£ts,  a  ceffation  of  all  their  hopes,  fchemes,  and 
defires.     The  whole  mind  becomes  a  gloomy  va- 
cuity, without  any  image  or  form  of  pleafure,  a 
chaos  of  confufed  wiflies,  direfted  to  no  parti- 
cular end,  or  to  that  which,  while  we  wifh,  we 
cannot  hope  to  obtain ;  for  the  dead  will  not  re- 
vive; thofe  whom  God  has  called  away  from  the 
prefent  ftat^  of  exiftence,  can  be  feen  no  more 
ill  it ;  we  muft  go  to  them ;  but  they  cannot  re- 
turn to  us. 

Yet,  to  (hew  that  grief  is  vain,  is  to  afford 
very  little  comfort ;  yet  this  is  all  that  reafon  c?,n 
aflFbrd ;  but  religion,  our  only  friend  in  the  mo- 
nient  of  diftrefs,  in  the  moment  when  the  help  of 
man  is  vain,  when  fortitude  and  cowardice  fink 
down  together,  and  the  fage  and  the  virgin  mingle 
their  lamentations ;  religion  will  inform  us,  that 
forrow  and  complaint  are  not  only  vain,  but  un- 
reafonable  and  erroneous.     The  voice  of  God, 
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fpeaking  by  his  Ton,  and  his  Apoftles^  will  in- 
ftruft  us,  that  fhe  whofe  departure  we  now  mourn, 
IS  not  dead,  but  fleepeth :  that  onijr  her  body  is 
committed  to  the  ground,  but  that  the  foul  is  re- 
turned  to  God,  who  gave  it ;  that  God,  who  k 
infinitely  merciful;  who  hateth  nothing  that  he 
has  made,  who  defircth  not  the  death  of  a  (inner; 
to  that.  God,  who  only  can  compare  performance 
with  ability,  who  alone  knows  how  far  the  heart 
has  been  pure,  or  corrupted,  how  inadvertency 
has  furprifed,  fear  has  betrayed,  or  weakncfs  has 
impeded ;  to  that  God  who  marks  every  afpera- 
lion  after  a  better  ftate,  who  hears  the  prayer 
which  the  voice  cannot  utter ;  records  the  pur- 
pofe  that  periflied  without  opportunity  of  aftion, 
the  wifli  that  vaniflied  away  without  attainment, 
who  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  penitent,  to 
whom  fincere  contrition  is  never  too  late,  and 
who  will  accept  the  tears  of  a  returning  (inner. 

Such  are  the  refleftions  to  which  we  arc  called 
by  the  voice  of  truth ;  and  from  thefe  we  fliall 
find  that  comfort  which  philofophy  cannot  fupply^ 
and  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  llie 
contemplation  of  the  mercy  of  God  may  juftly 
afford  fome  confolation,  even  when  the  office  of 
burial  is  performed  to  thofe  who  have  been 
fnatched  away  without  vifible  amendment  of  their 
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lives  ;for  who  fliall  prefume  to  determine  the  ftatd 
of  departed  fouls,  to  lay  open  What  God  hath 
concealed,  and  to  fearch  the  counfels  of  the  Moft 
Higheft?^^but  with  more  confident  hope  of  par- 
don and  acceptance,  may  we  commit  thofe  to  the 
receptacles  of  mortality,  who  have  lived  without 
any   open  or  enormous  crimes ;  who  have  en* 
deavoured  to  propitiate  God  by  repentance,  and 
have   died  at   laft  with  hope   and    refignationi 
Among   thefe   fhe  may  furely  be  remembered 
^whonfi  we  have  ^followed  hither  to  the  tomb,  to 
pay  her  the  laft  honours,  and  to  refign  her  to  the 
grave ;  fhe  whom  many  who  now  hear  me  have 
known,  and  whom  none  who  were  capable  of 
difliriguifhing  either  moral  or  intelleftual  excel- 
lence could  know,  without  efteem  or  tendernefs. 
To  praife  the  extent  of  her  knowledge,  the  acutc- 
nefs  of  her  wit,  the  accuracy  of  her  judgment, 
the  force  of  her  fentiments,  or  the  elegance  of 
her  expreffioti,  would  ill  fuit  with  the  occafion. 

Let  us  therefore  preferve  her  memory  for  no 
other  end  but  to  imitate  her  virtues,  and  let  us 
add  her  example  to  the  motives  to  piety  which 
this  folcmnity  was,  fecondly  ihftitutcd  to  enforce* 

It  would  not  indeed  be  reafonable  Xb  expeft, 
did  we  not  know  the  inattention  and  perverfenefs 
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likewife  are  baflcning  to  their  end>  and  imift  fooa^ 
by  others  equally  negligent,  bt^  buried  and  forgcit- 
ten !  Let  all  remember,  that  the  day  of  map  \$ 
fhort,  and  that  the  day  of  grace  noay  be  much 
ihorter ;  that  this  may  be  the  laft  warning  which 
God  will  grant  us,  and  that,  perhaps^  he  who 
looks  on  this  grave  unalarmed,  may  fink  unrc- 
formed  into  his  own ! 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  our  care,  when  we  retire 
from  this  folemnity,  that  we  immediately  turn 
from  our  wickednefs,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful 
and  right ;  that,  whenever  difeafe  or  violence 
fliall  diffolve  our  bodies,  our  fouls  may  be  faved 
alive,  and  received  into  everlafting  habitations. 


THE 

IMPOTENCE  OF  WEALTH, 

THE    VISIT    or    SEROTINUS    TO    THE    PLACE  Of 
HIS    NATIVITY. 

THE  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  un- 
promlling  talk  of  moderating  defire,  exert 
all  the  power  of  their  eloquence,  to  fhew  that 
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happinefs  IS  not  the  lot  of  man,  and  have  by 
many  arguments  and  examples  proved  the  infta- 
bility  of  every  condition  by  which  envy  or  am* 
bition  are  excited.  They  have  fet  before  our  eyes 
all  the  calamities  to  which  we  are  expofed  from 
the  frailty  of  nature,  the  influence  of  accident,  or  • 
the  ftratagems  of  malice ;  they  have  terrified  grcat- 
nefs  with  confpiracies,  and  riches  with  anxieties, 
'vvit  with  criticifm,  and  beauty  with  difeafe. 

All  the  force  of  reafon,  and  all  the  charms  of 
language,    are  indeed   neceflary  to  fupport   po- 
litions  which  every  man  hears  with  a  wifli  to  con- 
fute them.     Truth  finds  an  eafy  entrance  into  the 
mind  when  (he  is  introduced  by  defirc,  and  at- 
tended by  pleafure ;  but  when  (he  intrudes  un- 
called, and  brings  only  fear  and  forrow  in  her 
train,  the  pafles  of  the  intclleft  are  barred  againft 
her  by  prejudice  and  paflion ;  if  fhe  fometimes 
forces  her  way  by  the  batteries  of  argument,  (he 
feldom  long  keeps   poflefllon  of  her  conquefts, 
but  is  ejefled  by  fome  favoured  enemy,  or  at  beft 
obtains  only  a  nominal  fovereignty  without  in- 
fluence and  without  authority. 

That  life  is  fhort  we  are  all  convinced,  and  yet 
fufFer  not  that  conviflion  to  reprefs  our  prcijecls  or 
iimit  our  expcftations  ;  that  life  is  miferable  we 
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ell  feel,  and  yet  wc  believe  that  the  time  is  near 
when  we  (hall  feel  it  no  longer.  But  to  hope 
happinefs  and  immortality  is  equally  vain.  Our 
ftate  may  indeed  be  more  or  lefs  imbittered,  as 
our  duration  may  be  more  or  lefs  contrafted  ;  yet 
the  utmoft  felicity  which  we  ran  ever  attain  will 
be  little  better  than  alleviation  of  mifen\  and  we 
(hall  always  feel  more  pain  from  our  wants  than 
pleafurc  from  our  enjoyments.  ITie  incident 
which  lam  going  to  relate  will  fliew,  that  to  de- 
ilroy  the  effeft  of  all.  our  fuccefs,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  that  any  fignal  calamity  (hould  fall  upon  us, 
that  we  fliould  be  harafl'ed  by  implacable  perfe- 
cution,  or  excruciated  by  irremediable  pains;  the 
brightcft  hours  of  profperity  have  their  clouds, 
and  the  ftream  of  life,  if  it  is  not  ruffled  by  ohr 
ftruclions,  will  grow  putrid  by  ftagnation, 

My  father  refolving  not  to  imitate  the  folly  of 
his  anceftors,  who  had  hitherto  left  the  younger 
fons  incumbrances  on  the  eldeft,  deftined  me  to 
a  lucrative  profclTion  ;  and  I  being  careful  to  lofe 
no  opportunity  of  improvement,  was,  at  the 
ufual  time  in  which  young  men  enter  the  world, 
well  qualified  for  exercife  of  the  bufincfs  whicl^ 
I  had  cliofcn. 
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My  eagemefs  to  diftinguifh  myfelf  in  public, 
and  my  impatience  of  the  narrow  fcheme  of  life 
to  'which  my  indigence  confined  me,  did  not  fuflfer 
me  to  continue  long  in  the  town  where  I  was 
born  ;  I  went  away  as  from  a  place  of  confine- 
ment^  WMth  a  refolution  to  return  no  more,  till  I 
ihoiild  be  able  to  dazzle  with  n)y  fplendour  thofe 
virho  now  looked  upon  me  with*  contempt,  to 
revirard  thofe  who  had  paid  honours  to  my  dawn- 
ing merit,  and  to  (how  all  who  had  fufFered  me  to 
glide  by  them  unknown  and  neglefted,  how  much 
they  miftook  their  intereft  in  omitting  to  pro- 
pitiate a  genius  like  mine. 

Such  were   my  intentions  when  Ifallied  forth 

nto  the  unknown  world,  in  queft  of  riches  and 

lonours,  which  I  expefted  to  procure  in  a  very 

^ort  time ;  for  what  could  withhold  them  from  in- 

uftry  and  knowledge  ?     He  that  indulges  hope 

ill  always  be  difappointed.     Reputation  I  very 

on  obtained  ;  but  as  merit  is  much  more  cheaply 

knowledged  than  rewarded,  I  did  not  find  my- 

f  yet  enriched  in  proportion  to  my  celebrity. 

'  had  however  in  time  furmounted  the  obftacles 

which  envy  and  competition  obftruft  the  firft 

nnpts  of  a  new  claimant,  and  faw  my  oppo- 

s  and  cenfurers  tacitly  confeffing  their  defpair 
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of  fuccefs,  by  courting  my  friendfliip  and  yielding 
to  my  influence.  Tliey  who  once  purfued  me, 
were  now  fatisficd  to  efcape  from  me ;  and  they 
who  had  before  tliought  mc  prefumptuous  irt 
hoping  to  overtake  them,  had  now  their  utmoft 
wifli,  if  they  were  permitted  at  no  great  diflance 
quietly  to  follow  mc. 

My  \yants  were  not  madly  multiplied  as  my 
ncquifitions  incroafed,  and  the  timecame  at  length, 
when  I  tliought  m\  felf  enabled  to  gratify  all  rea- 
fonable  defires,  and  \a  hen  therefore,  I  refolved  to 
enjoy  that  plenty  and  ferenity  which  I  had  been 
hitherto  labouring  to  procure,  to  enjoy  them 
while  I  was  yet  neither  cruflied  by  age  into 
infirmity,  nor  (o  habituated  to  a  particular  manner 
of  life  as  to  be  un']ualified  for  new  ftudies  and 
entertainments. 

I  now  quitted  my  profeflion,  to  fet  rriyfelf  Jtt 
once  free  from  all  importunities  to  rcfume  it> 
changed  my  refidence,  and  devoted  the  remain- 
ing part  of  my  time  to  quiet  and  amufement. 
Arnidft  innumcnible  projects  of  pleafure  which 
^c^lIof^  iulcncfs  incited  me  to  form,  and  of  which 
moft,  when  they  came  to  the  moiticnt  of  exe- 
cution, wore  reje£lcd  for  others  of  no  longer  Con- 
tinuance, fome  accident  revived  in  my  imaginitioft 

the 
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tVie  pleafing  ideas  of  my  native  place.  It  was 
now  in  my  power  to  vifit  thofe  from  whom  I  had 
been  fo  long  abfent,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was 
confident  with  my  former  refolution,  and  I  won- 
dered how  it  could  happen  that  I  had  fo  long  de- 
layed my  own  happincfs.  Full  of  the  adniiration 
Avhich  I  fhould  excite,  and  the  homage  which  I 
fliould  receive,  I  drcfled  my  fervants  in  a  more 
oftenftatious  livery,  purchafed  a  magnificent  cha- 
riot, and  refolved  to  dazzle  the  inhabitants  of 
the  little  town  with  the  unexpeftcd  blaze  of 
greatnefs. 

While  the  preparations  that  vanity  required 
were  made  for  my  departure,  which,  as  work- 
men  will  not  cafily  be  hurried  beyond  their  or- 
dinary rate,  I  folaced  my  impatience  with  ima- 
gining the  various  cenfures  that  my  appearancd 
vi'ould  produce,  the  hopes  which  fome  would  feel 
from   my  bounty,    the  terror  which  my  power 
v^rauld  flrike  on  others ;  the  awkward  refpeft  with 
which    I   (hould    be    accofted   by    timorous    of- 
ficioufnefs;  and  the  diftant  reverence  with  which 
Others,  lefs  familiar  to  fplendour  and  dignity,  would 
be  contended  to  gaze  upon  me.     I  deliberated  a 
long  time,  whether  I  (hould  immediately  defcend 
to  a  level  with  my  former  acquaintances,  of  make 
xny    condefcenfion    more    grateful  by   a   gentle 
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tranfition  from  haughtine(s  and  refen'C.  ^  At 
length  I  determined  to  forget  feme  of  my  com- 
panions till  they  difcovered  themfelves  by  fome 
indubitable  token,  and  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  others  upon  my  good  fortune  with 
indifference,  to  (hew  that  I  always  expefled  what 
I  had  now  obtained.  The  acclamations  of 
the  populace  I  purpofed  to  reward  with  fix 
hogflieads  of  ale,  and  a  roafted  ox,  and  then  re- 
commend to  them  to  return  to  work. 

At  lad  all  the  trappings  of  grandeur  were  fitted, 
and  I  began  the  journey  of  triumph,  which  I 
could  have  wifhed  to  have  ended  in  the  fame 
moment ,  but  my  horfes  felt  none  of  their  mafter*^ 
ardour,  and  I  was  fhaken  four  days  upon  .  rugged 
roads.  I  then  entered  the  town  and  having 
gracioufly  let  fall  the  glaffes,  that  my  perfon 
might  be  feen,  paffed  flowly  through  the  ftreet. 
'I  he  noife  of  the  wheels  brought  the  inhabitant^ 
to  their  doors,  but  I  could  not  perceive  that  I 
was  known  l)y  them.  At  lad  I  alighted,  and, 
my  name,  I  fuppofc,  was  told  by  my  fervantSj^ 
for  the  barber  ftept  from  the  oppofite  houfe,  and. 
feized  me  by  the  hand  with  honeft  joy  in  his 
countenance,  which,  according  to  the  rule  that 
I  had  perfcribed  to  myfclf,  I  repreffed  wuth  a 
frigid  gracioufnefs.    The  fellow,  inftead  of  finkirtg 
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into  dcjefiWon,  turned  away  with  eontempt,  and 
left  me  to  confider  how  the  fecond  falutation 
ihould  be  received.  The  next  friend  was  better 
treated,  for  I  foon  found  that  I  mull  purchafe  by 
civility  that  regard  which  I  had  expefted  to  en- 
force by  infolence. 

There  was  yet  no  fmoke  of  bonfires,  no  har- 
mony of  bells,  no  (hout  of  crowds,  nor  riot  of 
joy  ;  the  bufinefs  of  the  day  went  forward  as  be- 
fore, and  after  having  ordered  a  fplendid  fupper, 
ipirhich  no  man  came  to  partake,  and  which  my 
chagrin  hindered  me  from  tailing,  I  went  to  bed, 
i^irhtere  the  vexation  of  difappointment  overpowered 
the  fatigue  of  my  journey,  and  kept  me  from 
leep. 

I  rofe  fo  much  humbled  by  thofe  mortifications, 
;  to  inquire  after  the  prefent  (late  of  the  town, 
id  found  that  I  had  been  abfent  too  long  to  ob- 

II  the  triumph  which  had   flattered   my   ex-" 
tiation.     Of  the  friends  whofe  compliments  I 
>e£led,  feme  had  long  ago  moved  to  diftant 
vinces,  fome  had  loft  in  the  maladies  of  age 
(enfe  of  another's  profperity,  and  fome  had 
otten  our  former  intimacy  amidft  care  and 
*fles.     Of  three  whom  I  had  refolved  to 
h  for  their  former  offences  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance 
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tlnuance  of  neglect,  one  was,  by  his  own  induftir, 
raifed  above  my  fcorn, ,  and  two  were  fheltered 
from  it  in  the  grave.  All  thofc  whom  I  loved, 
feared,  or  hated,  all  whofe  envy,  or  whofe  kind- 
nefs  I  had  hope  of  contemplating  with  pleafure, 
were  fwcpt  away,  and  their  place  was  filled  by  a 
n3w  generation,  with  other  views  and  other  com- 
petitions ;  and  among  many  proofs  of  the  impo- 
tence of  wealth,  I  found  that  it  conferred  upon 
me  very  few  diftinftions  in  my  native  place 


SATISFACTION  OF  THE  MIND. 

MY  Mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is ; 
Such  perfeft  joy  therein  I  find. 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  blifs 

That  God  or  nature  hath  aflign'd. 
llio'  much  I  want,  that  moft  wou'd  have. 
Yet  ftill  my  Mind  forbids  to  crave. 

Content  I  live,  this  is  my  ftay ; 

I  feek  no  more  than  may  fuffice : 
I  profs  to  bear  no  haughty  fvvay. 

For  what  I  lack  my  Mind  fupplies. 
Ix) !  thus  I  triumph  like  a  King, 
Content  with  what  my  Mind  doth  bring. 

I  fee 
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I  fee  how  plenty  furfeits  oft, 
And  hafty  climbers  fooneft  fall ; 

I  fee  that  fuch  as  fit  aloft, 

Miftiap  doth  threaten  moft  of  all. 

Thefe  get  with  toiJ,  and  keep  with  fear; 

Such  cares  my  Mind  could  never  bear. 

No  princely  pomp,  nor  wealthy  (lore, 

No  force  to  win  a  viftory"; 
No  wily  wit  to  falve  a  fore. 

No  fliapc  to  win  a  lover's  eye  : 
To  none  of  thefe  I  yield  as  thrall; 
For  why  ?  my  Mind  defpifeth  all. 

Some  have  too  much,  yet.  dill  they  crave ; 

I  little  have,  yet  feek  no  more : 
They  are  but  poor,  tho'  much  they  have. 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  ftore : 
ITicy  poor,  I  rich  ;  they  beg,  I  give ; 
They  Jack,  I  lend ;  they  pine  and  grieve. 

I  Jaugh  not  at  another's  lofs, 

I  grudge  not  at  another's  gain  ; 
No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  tofs, 

I  brook  what  is  another's  bane  : 
I  fear  no  foe,  nor  frown  on  friend  ; 
I  loath  pot  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 


My 
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My  wealth  is  health,  and  perfeft  cafe ; 

My  confcience  clear,  my  chief  defence 
I  never  feck  by  bribes  to  pleafe, 

Nor  by  defert  to  give  offence. 
Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die  ; 
Would  all  did  do  fo  well  as  I. 


The  following  beautiful  Likes,  addrejjed  to   Dr. 
V'arner,  on  his  leaving  London,  and  more 
ferious   Buftnefs^    tempted  by  the   Hojpitalities  of 
Matson,  the  Seat  of  G.  Selwyn,  Esq.  xnerc 
written  iy  W.  Hayley,  Esq. 

AH  !  flippery  Monk !  to  leave  thy  book  and 
bell,' 
Put  out  thy  candle,  and  defert  thy  cell ! 
Yet  reverend  fugitive,  unliccnc*d  roam. 
Since  ftrong  temptations  urg'd  thee  from  thy  home. 
While  rich  October  gives  to  groves  of  gold 
Graces,  that  make  the  charms  of  Mav  look  cold : 
The  gloom  of  London  who  would  fail  to  quit 
For  hills  enlivened  by  thy  Selwyn's  wit  ? 
Wit — that  in  harmony  with  Autumn's  fcene. 
Strikes,  like  October  air,  benignly  keen. 
Brings  diftant  objefts  gaily  to  our  view. 
And  flicws  us  Nature  in  her  fvveeteft  hue  ! 

THE 
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THE  WARNING. 

L  L  you  who  leap  religion's  facred  fence, 
II    And  hunt  the  ignoble  chafe  of  luft  and  fenfe ; 
lofe  impious  breads  fome  hellifti  fiend  infpires! 
1  tongues,  and  eyes,  confefs  adult Vous  fires ; 
lO  drown  your  wretched  fouls  in  floods  of  wine, 
i  to  the  beaft  the  nobler  man  refign ; 
o  with  loud  oaths  and  curfes  rend  the  flcy, 
i  dare  th*  Almighty's  dread  authority: 
til  earned  fpeed  your  darling  vice  forego, 
lich  elfe  will  prove  your  certain  overthrow. 

fince  heaven's  awful  King  is  juft  and  pure, 
Li  muft  the  lafhes  of  his  wrath  endure ; 
ft  ere  'tis  long,  to  your  confufion  find. 
It  God,  tho'  injur'd,  is  not  deaf  nor  blind. 


AN  EGYPTIAN  ANECDOTE. 

TT  T^HEN  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  had  prayed 

V      to  God  to  caufe  the  Nile  to  flow,  to  ap- 

ife   the  murmurings  of  the  people,  it  flowed 

<)r4iDgIy»  and,  he  took  the  glory  of  the  event 

to 
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tohimfclf.  On  his  return  to  his  caftle,  Gahriel 
met  him  in  the  way,  under  the  difgm(e  of  a  (hep- 
herd,  and  laying  hold  of  the  bridle  of  his  horfe, 
faid  to  him,  "  Great  king,  do  me  juftice  againft 
my  fenant."  "  What  has  thy  fer\"ant  done  to 
thee  ?"  (faid  Pharaoh;.  "  I  have  a  fenant,  (repUed 
Gahricl)  to  whom  I  have  bcf  n  liberal  of  my  fa- 
vours and  kindnelTes,  and  yet  perfecutes  me,  and 
thofe  I  love,  and  obliges  thofe  I  hate  :  he  is  rebel- 
lious, and  difobcys  my  commands ;  he  acknow- 
ledges not  the  good  I  have  done  him,  nay  he  is  fo 
far  forgetful,  as  to  tell  me  that  he  does  not  know 

who  I  am." "  A  very  wicked  fervant  indeed, 

(anfwered  Pharaoh) :  if  you  bring  him  to  mt  I  will 
liave  him  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  (hall  not 
content  mjfelf  for  his  punilhment,  with  the  water 
of  the  NiUyW-hkh  is  fweet  and  pleafant."  "  Great 
king  (replied  Gabriel)  let  me  have  a  decree  written 
to  this  purpofe,  tliat  I  may  punifli  him  according 
to  it,  wherever  I  find  him." 

Pharaoh,  in  compliance  with  this  requeft,  caufcd 
lo  be  written  the  condemnation  of  a  fer\'ant  re- 
bellious to  his  mailer,  and  an  encourager  of  his 
enemies,  and  a  pcrfecutor  of  his  friends ;  who 
difobcyr.  and  treats  him  ill,  who  is  ungrateful  and 
acknowledges  not  the  kindnefTes  he  has  received 
from  him. — '' I  know  not,  added  he,  who  this 

man 
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mdn  is^  but  my  command  is>  that  he  (hall  be 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.'*    "  Great  king  (faid 

Gabriel)  be  pleafed  to  fign  this  decree." 

Pharaoh  figned  it,  and  fealed  it  with  his  own 
fcal,  and  put  it  in  the  hand  of  the  fhepherd. 
Gairicl  took  it, '  and  kept  it  as  long  as  God 
ordered  him.  When  the  day  oi  fubmerfion  was 
come,  Pharaoh  being  juft  upon  the  point  of 
drowning,  (God  having  delivered  Mofes  and  his 
people  from  the  waves,  and  opened  to  them  a  paf- 
lage  through  the  Red  Sea)  Gabriel  came  to  him 
ivith  his  decree.  "  What  is  this  ?  ((aid  Pharaoh). 
**  Open  it,  (replied  Gabriel)  and  read  what  it  con- 
tains." Pharoah  opened  it,  read  it,  and  remem- 
bered it. 

**  You  are  the  fervant,  (faid  Gabriel  to  him) 
whom  this  decree  mentions,  and  fee  what  you 
have  decreed  againft  yourfelf." 
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AN    HYMN• 

WH  I LE  others  fome  proud  mortal  praife. 
Or  deeds  of  warlike  heroes  fing  i 
To  heav'n,  my  raptur'd  fong  I'll  raife. 
To  heav'n,  and  heav'n's  eternal  King ! 

The  wond 'ring  world  my  fong  (hall  hear^ 
Jehovah's  worthy  praife  rehearfe  j 

Pleas'd  infidels  fhall  lend  an  ear. 
And  be  the  converts  of  my  verfe. 

But  ah  !  this  cumb'rous  load  of  clay. 
Forbids  the  daring,  pleafing  flight ; 

And  guilt  chains  down  th'  afpiring  lay. 
To  darkneis  and  eternal  night. 

Then  aid  me  darknefs !  filence  aid. 
While  yet  th'  alternate  day  is  mine! 

Before  your  dreary  realms  I  tread. 
And  fall  before  your  awful  flirine! 

Much  rather  thou  my  fong  infpire. 
Whom  all  thefe  glowing  worlds  obey ; 

Who  ting'd  their  radiant  orbs  with  fire, 
Whofe  hand  direfts  their  rapid  way  ! 

Whofe 
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Whofe  voice  from  nothing  caird  the  whole, 
Whofe  care  the  univerfe  fuftains  ;r-^ 

Of  life  and  love  the  fource  andToul, 
O !  aid  a  feeble  mortal'?  ftrains ! 

O!  where  (hall  praife  begin  ?  where  end  ? — 
And  end  my  praife  (hall  never  know ; 

But  to  its  center  willing  tend, 

Aad  there,  Kke  fam'd  Meander  flow. 

Each  £ngle  attribute  defies. 

E'en  angels  moft  exalted  fongs ; 
Or  cherubs  raptur'd  flame  to  rife. 

So  high  as  to  its  praife  belongs. 

What  thoughts  diflien'd  my  labVing  breaft ! 

Too  great  for  utt'rance,  they  confound  ! 
Thy  pow'r,  in  love  alone  expreft. 

Thy  pow'r  and  love  both  paflSng  bound  ! 

Thy  juftice,  fov'reign  powV,  who  knows  ? 

Thy  wifdom  who  can  comprehend  ? 
Who  (hall  thy  fteady  truth  difclofe  ? 

Or  of  thy  empire  find  an  end  ? 

But  dearer  far  to  mortal  ear. 

Thy  tender  love  and  mercy  founds  j 

Our 
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Our  praife  is  forc'd,  not  virtue  here. 
Redeeming  love  all  praiiie  confounds ! 

O !  if  I  knew  the  lofty  drain. 
Devout  archangels  ufe  above ; 

Unfung  rd  drop  their  darling  theme  ; 
And  fing  alone  redeeming  k>ve ! 

Yet  fooner  could  I  reckon  o'er 

TTiofe  ftars  that  throng  the  vaulted  Iky  j 
Or  count  the  fands  on  ocean's  fliore  ; 

Or  drops  that  in  its  bowels  lie ' 

When  I  the  darling  theme  forget. 
Eternal  filence  feize  my  tongue ! 

Or  other  hynms  of  joy  repeat. 

But  thofe  which  to  thy  name  belong ! 

Let  all  of  human  race  rejoice. 
With  joy  their  great  Redeemer  praiie  ; 

From  pole  to  pole,  with  one  glad  voice. 
One  genVal  chorus  to  him  raife* 


THE 
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THE  GOOD  HUSBAND, 

THE  good  hufband  is  one,  who,  wedded  not 
by  intereft  but  by  choice,  is  conftant  as 
'well  from  inclination  as  from  principle ;  he  treats 
his  wife  with  delicacy  as  a  woman,  with  tender- 
nefs  as  a  friend  :  he  attributes  her  follies  to  her 
weaknefs,  her  imprudence  to  her  inadvertency  ; 
he  pafles  them  over  therefore  with  good  nature, 
and  pardons  them  with  indulgence :  all  his  care 
and  induftry  are  employed  for  her  welfare ;  all 
his  ftrength  and  power  are  exerted  for  her  fup- 
port  and  proteftion ;  he  is  more  anxious  to  pre- 
ferve  his  own  charaQer  and  reputation,  becaufe 
her*s  is  blended  with  it ;  Laftly,  the  good  hufband 
is  pious  and  religious,  that  he  may  animate  her 
faith  by  his^  pra£lice,  and  enforce  the  precepts  of 
Chriftianity  by  his  ovvn  example  :  That  as  they 
join  to  promote  each  others  happinefs  in  thts 
world,  they  may  unite  to  infure  eternal  joy  and 
felicity  in  that  which  is  to  come. 


THE  GOOD  WIFE. 

THE  good  wife  is  one,  who  ever  mindful  of 
the  folemn  contraft  which  ihe  hath  entered 
into,  is  ftriftly  and  confcientioufly  virtuous,  con- 
ftant 
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fiant  and  faithful  to  her  hufband ;  chafte,  pure 
and  unblem'iflied  in  ever)"  thought,  word,  and 
deed ;  fhe  is  humble  and  modeft  from  reafon  and 
convi£iion,  fubmiflive  from  choice,  and  obedient 
from  inclination :  what  (he  acquires  by  love  and 
tcndernefs,  (he  preferves  by  prudence  and  dif- 
cretion :  (lie  makes  it  her  buiSnefs  to  ferve,  and 
her  pleafure  to  oblige  her  hulband  ;  as  confcioiis, 
that  every  thing  which  promotes  his  happinefs, 
muft  in  the^end,  contribute  to  her  own :  her  tcn- 
dernefs relieves  his  cares,  her  affeftion  foftens  his 
diftrcfs,  her  good  humour  and  complacency  lefTen 
,  and  fubdue  his  affliftion :  (lie  opencth  her  mouth 
(as  Solomon  fays,)  with  wifdom,  and  in  hcf 
tongue  is  the  law  of  kindnefs :  £he  looketh  well 
to  the  wavs  of  her  hufoand,  and  eateth  not  the 
bread  of  idler.cfs :  her  children  rife  up  and  cajl 
her  bleflcd:  her  hu(band  alfo,  and  he  praifeth  her. 
Laftly,  as  a  good  and  pious  Chriftian,  (lie  looks  up 
with  an  eye  of  gratitude  to  the  Great  Difpenfer 
and  Difpofer  of  all  things,  to  the  hu(band  of  the 
widow,  and  father  of  the  fatherlefs,  entreating 
his  divine  favour  and  afliftance  in  this  and  every 
other  moral  and  religious  duty :  well  fatisfied, 
that  if  ihe  duly  and  puntlually  difcharges  her  fe- 
vcral  offices  and  relations  in  this  life,  fhe  (hall  be 
tlcfl'cd  and  rewarded  for  it  in  another. 

ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 


THE  LATE  Dr.  MONSEY. 

DR.  MoNSEY,  by  way  of  ridiculing  family 
pride,  ufed  to  confefs,  that  the  firft  of  his 
anceftors  of  any  note,  was  a  baker,  and.  dealer 
in  hop^,  of  whom  he  told  the  following  anecdote : 

**  To  raife  a  prefent  fum  he  had  robbed  his 
feather  beds  of  their  contents,  and  fupplied  the 
deficiency  with  unfaleable  hops.  In  a  few  years 
a  fevere  blight  univerfally  prevailing,  hops  became 
very  fcarce  and  enormoufly  dear ;  the  hoarded 
treafure  was  upon  this  immediately  ripped  out, 
and  a  good  fum  procured  for  hops,  which  in  a 
plentiful  feafoQ,  would  not  have  been  faleable ; 
and  thus,  the  Dofitor  ufed  to  add,  our  family 
hopp'd  from  obfcurity,'* 
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AN    INSTANCC    0> 

A  PRIVATE  ACT  OF  BENEVOLENCE 

OF    HIS    LATE 

Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

WHEN  in  the  rebellion  in  the  North,  in  the 
year  1745,  his  Royal  Highnefs  led  his 
auguft  father's  troops,  deftined  to  defeat  the  dar* 
ing  rebels ;  on  his  arrival  at  Penrith,  in  Cumber- 
land, at  which  place  his  army  halted  two  nights 
and  one  day,  a  youth,  who  was  there  at  fchool, 
and  wliofe  father  had  for  many  years  not  been 
one  of  the  meanefl  fervants  in  the  royal  houfhold, 
but  at  that  time  dead,  applied  to  his  Royal 
,  Highnefs  by  petition,  fetting  forth  what  Induced 
the  princely  hero  to  order  the  petitioner  into  his 
prefence,  when,  after  a  fliort  paufe,  for  the  re- 
collecting fome  incidents  dated  in  the  petition,  he 
condefcendingly  fpoke  to  the  following  effed: 
"  I  remember  your  father  well;  his  honour  and 
integrity,  as  a  fervant,  deferved  efteem.  The 
lofs  of  the  good  old  man  was  a  public  lofs. 
Could  I  be  perfuaded  that  you  would  adopt  his 
maxims,  fuch  provifion  fliould  be  made  for  you 
as  would  enable  you  to  live  with  the  credit  and 
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reputation  which  his  merit  entitled  him  to.  How- 
ever, take  this  purfe,  and  I  give  you  my  promife, 
when,  under  the  direftion  of  God,  thefe  national 
tumults  ceafe,  if  I  furvive,  you  will  find  me  your 
friend. "  Some  few  years  having  clapfed,  this  young 
adventurer  ftcered  to  town  to  remind  his  royal 
patron  of  his  promife  ;  when  his  apph'cation 
proved  fo  fuccefsful,  that,  within  a  few  days  he 
became  genteelly  provided  for  at  the  Royal  Palace 
at  Windfor, 


THE   DESERT    ISLAND, 

O  R 

HAPPY  RECOVERY. 

* 

EARL  Dorset  was  a  nobleman  of  diftin- 
guiflied  abilities ;  he  had  ferved  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  third,  King  of  England,  and  in  par- 
ticular had  acquired  uncommon  reputation  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Crefly.  He  married  an  amiable 
lad/,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter,  named 
Helen,  whofe  beauty  and  accomplifliments  gained 
her  a  crowd  of  admirers. 

Among  the  feveral  diftinguiflied  charafters  that 
reforted  to  the  houfc  of  Earl  Dorfet  was  the  Duke 
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o(  Suflfolk^  who  had  for  Ibme  time  conceived  a 
partiality  in  favour  of  the  fair  Hekn.  He  atf 
length  opened  the  matter  to  her  father,  who 
readily  Agreed  to  the  match,  and  flew  with  im<* 
patience  to  communicate  the  agreeable  intel<«^ 
ligence  to  his  beloved  daughter ;  but  what  was 
his  furprife,  when  he  had  fcarce  ended  his  fpeech, 
to  fintd  her  bathed  in  tears,  ^nd  decl^ng  fhe 
never  could  confent  to  fuch  an  union,  as  (he  had 
already  entertained  a  fincere  regard  for  another* 
Earl  Dorfet  determined,  if  poflible,  to  find  out 
the  obj^£t  of  her  choice,  and  entreated  of  her,  in 
the  genteeleft  manner,  to  inform  him  who  was 
the  perfbn  (he  had  fo  unluckily  placed  her  af- 
feftions  upon. 

After  fome  hefitation,  flic  acquainted  him,  that 
it  was  no  other  than  a  gentleman  diftantly  related 
to  her  family,  named  Dudley,  whom  (he  had 
been  acquainted  with  from  her  infancy.  Dorfet 
was  almoft  diftrafted  at  this  intelligence. — ^The 
firft  ftep  he  took  was  to  order  young  Dudley  ta 
quit  his  houfe  immediately,  and  he  determinad  to 
marr)^  his  daughter  at  all  events  to  the  Duke. 

Helen  flew  to  her  mother,  who  loved  her  ten- 
derly, and  implored  her  in  the  mod  pathetic 
terms,  to  difluade  her  father  from  his  intended 
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pwpofe  ,  aiid  to  give  his  confent  to  her  union  with 
Dudley.     Lady  Dorfet  could  afford  her  but  little 
comfort ;  Ihe  endeavoured  to  diffuade  him  from 
fo   rafli  a   proceeding,  but  without   efFcft;  and 
after  Dudley  had  feen  his  beloved  Helen  once 
more,  and  had  vowed  mutual  conftancy,  he   de- 
parted, as  they  fuppofed,  for.  the  country ;  but 
his  intentions  were  different,  and  he  determined 
not  to  live,  without  forming  fome  projeft  to  fee 
his  beloved  miftrefs.— -For  this  purpofc,  he  pro- 
cured a  proper  difguife,  and  going  to  a  convent 
adjoining  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  houfe,  which  he 
well  knew  Helen  conftantly  frequented,  he  en- 
gaged himfelf   as  one  of   the   religious.      This 
fcheme   fucceeded,   and  he  frequently  had  op- 
portunities of  feeing  and  converfing  with  his  mif- 
trefs.     The  Duke  of  Suffolk  came  often  to  vifit 
Helen,  rfnd  at  length  told  her  father  he  fancied 
he  was  not  agreeable  to  the  lady,  as  he  alfo  re- 
marked fhe  had  a  fettled  melancholy  in  her  coun- 
tenance, which  fhe  flrove  in  vain  to  hide.     Her 
father  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  the  con- 
trary, and  afterwards  feverely  reprimanded  his 
daughter  for  her  indifference  to  th?  Duke. 

The  next  morning  fhe  repaired  as  ufual  t6  the 
convent,  and  there  found  Dudley  waiting.  She 
communicated  to  him  her  father's  intention  of 
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facrificing  her  to  the  Duke  in  a  few  days,  vrhich . 
threw  him  into  afit  of  defpair ;  and,  fnatchingup 
a  fword,  he  would  have  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
had  not  Helen  prevented  him,  by  promifing  never  ' 
to  confent  to  be  united  to  another.  This  pro- 
mife,  in  fomc  degree,  made  him  happy,  and  they 
foon  after  parted. 

She  repaired  to  her  apartment  in  the  utmoft 
agitation  of  mind,  which  had  fuch  an  effe£l  on 
her,  that  it  confined  her  to  her  room  for  fome 
days.  When  fhe  had  fome  what  recovered,  (he 
haftened  as  ufual  to  the  chapel,  and  was  greatly 
difappointed  at  not  feeing  her  lover.  She  waited 
fome  time  without  efFeft,  and  returned  home  in 
a  perplexity  of  mind  not  to  be  defcribed.  She 
again  applied  to  her  mother,  intreating  her  to  tell 
'  her  the  fate  of  Dudlev. — What  was  her  aftonifli- 
mcnt,w]ien  Lady  Dorfet  informed  her  he  had  been 
difcovered,  and  conveyed  to  prifon,  by  the  order 
of  the  king,  where  he  was  to  remain,  till  (he 
agreed  to  give  hef  hand  to  the  Duke  of  SuflTolk. 

Suffice  it  to  fay,  (lie  remained  for  fome  months 
in  a  Hate  of  infcnfibility,  continually  calling  on 
the  name  of  her  lover.  When  her  rcafon  was 
f-mewhat  redored,  Ihe  refolved  to  ofi'cr  up  her 
frayers  to  the  fuprcme  Being  for  the  fafety  of  the 
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unhappy  youth.    For  this  purpofe  fhe  haftened  to 
the  chapel ;  but,  as  fhe  was  defcending  the  fteps, 
(he   perceived  her  beloved  Dudley.     She  was  un- 
able   to    utter  a  word,  but  fell  lifelefs  into  his- 
arms.     When  recovered,  he  acquainted  her  he 
had  juft  efcaped  from  prifon,  and  intreatcd  her 
confent  to  marry  him,  and  fly  to  France,  or  that 
moment  fhould  be  his  laft. 

The  charming  Helen  was  fo  perplexed  between 
love  and  duty,  that  flic  did  not  know  on  what  to 
Tcfolve.  He  refumed  his  intreaties,  and  flie  at 
length  confented,  and  one  of  the  brethren  of  the 
holy  order  joined  their  hands.  The  next  night 
they  proceeded  to  a  village  in  the  weft  of  Eng- 
land, and  embarked  for  France.  Helen  little  re. 
garded  the  dangers  of  the  fea,  all  her  grief  was 
for  her  father,  whom  (he  heard  from  a  perfon 
on  board  was  already  in  fearch  of  her. 

They  had  fcarce  loft  fight  of  the  port,  when  a 
terrible  ftorm  arofe,  and  they  expefted  every  mi- 
nute to  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves. — Helen's 
grief  redoubled  ;  flie  fell  continually  into  fainting 
fits,  calling  in  vain  on  the  name  of  her  parents. 
The  ftorm  continued  fome  days,  when  they  were 
driven  upon  the  unknown  coaft  of  adefert  ifland. 
— Dudley  intreated  the  Captain  to  fet  them  afliore, 
as  he  found  the  life  of  his  beloved  Helen  to  be  in 
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the  moft  imminent  danger.  The  Captain  com- 
plied with  their  requeft,  and  they  wandered  about 
a  confidcrable  wav  from  the  fea  fide,  wjjien  they 
.  beheld  a  deli^^htful  place,  which  feemed  to 
yield  every  thing  nature  could  afford  in  higheflt 
luxury. 

They  remained  for  fome  time  gazing  on  this 
enchanting  fpot.  They  could  perceive  no  form 
like  their  own,  or  hear  any  thing  but  the  bubbling 
of  fountains,  and  the  w  arbling  of  birds.  Dudley  • 
at  length  refolved  to  build  a  little  hut,  and  there 
to  live  with  his  enchanting  miftrcfs  upon  the  fpon- 
taneous  productions  which  the  place  produced. 

After  they  had  remained  in  this  ifland  for  near 
five  years,  and  were  bleffed  with  feveral  pledges 
of  their  mutual  love,  it  happened  one  winter's 
evening,  when  they  had  juft  retired  to  reft,  a 
dreadful  hurricane  arofc,  which  defolated  the 
fields,  and  tore  up  the  trees  by  the  roots.  They 
heard  the  billows  roar,  and  the  lamentations  of 
fome  unfortunate  people,  who  had,  no  doubt, 
fufferod  by  a  wreck.  Dudley  and  Helen  haftened 
immediately  to  tlic  fhore,  where  they  beheld  fe- 
veral people  lying  lifelefs  on  the  fands. 

The  next  objc£l  that  prefented  itfelf  was  a  vies 
nerablc  old  man,  ftretched  at  the  bottom  of  4 
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tree,  and  (liewing  fome  figns  of  life.    Helen  im- 
mediately ran  up  to  him,  and  looking  wildly  on 
him  cried  out,  "  My  father  I"  and  fainted  by  his 
fide.     Dudley,  perceiving  the  diftrefs  of  Helen 
flew  to    her  afliftance,  and  foon  difcovered  the 
ftrano-er  to  be  Earl  Dorfet,  who,  with  his  con- 
fort,  had  embarked   in  fearch  of  his  daughter, 
Thev  immediately  conduced  him  to  their  cabin, 
and  after  he  was  fomewhat  recovered,  he  em- 
braced his  children,  but  told  ihem  there  was  one 
thing  yet  which  would  for  ever  deftroy  his  happi- 
nefs.   His  beloved  wife,  he  feared,  hadiharedthc 
(ame  fate  as  the  reft  by  the  ftorra. 

Helen  was  almoft  diftrafted.  She  intreatcd 
her  hulband  to  fly  to  the  (hore,  and  fearch  after 
the  objeft  of  their  wiflies.  Dudley  complied, 
and  after  he  had  wandered  about  for  fome  time, 
he  faw  at  fome  diftance  a  lady  to  all  appearance 
breathlefs,  in  the  arms  of  a  flave.  He  prefontly 
recoUefted  in  her  face  the  features  of  Lady  Dorfet. 
He  bore  her  to  his  cabin,  where  Ihe  foon  after 
recovered,  and  opening  her  eyes,  and  looking 
ftedfaftly  on  Helen  and  Earl  Dorfet,  exclaimed, 
*^  Gracious  Heaven!  my  hulband  alive!  in  the 
arms  of  his  daughter!"  flic  could  fcarce  utter 
thefe  words,  but  fainted  in  Dudley's  arms.  Wluii 
Ihe  revived,  their  joy  was  not   to   be  dcfcribed. 
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She  perceived  Dudley  on  his  knees ;  Ihe  tenderljTi 
embraced  him  and  her  daughter.     They  all  four* 
mingled  their  tears  of  joy  together.     A  few  dayd 
after,  feveral  officers,  and  others  of  the  crew,  who 
had  been  preferved  from  the  wreck,  difcovercd  the 
delightful  abode  of  their  noble  chief.     They  were 
received  with  the  greateft  cordiality  by  Dudley 
and  his  engaging  partner.     The  beauties  of  the  . 
charming  ifland,  which  feemed   to  its  new  inha- 
bitants another  Eden,  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  • 
the  followers  of  Earl  Dorfet  that  they  determined 
to  make  it  the  place  of  their  future  abode;  and  it 
is  aflerted  by  M.  de  Arnaud,  a  celebrated  French 
writer,  from  which  the  above  little  hiftory  is  chiefly 
taken,  that  feveral  of  their  defcendants  were  found 
there  fonic  years  afterwards,  when  this  valuable 
ifland  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  which> 
from  its  being   covered   with   wood,    they    call 
Madeira. 


FINIS. 


COLLECTION 


OF   INTERSSTIKO 


Anecdotes^  Memoirs,  &c. 


ROYAL  MUNIFICENCE. 


GOUPEE',  an  artift  of  eminence,  as  a  painter, 
was  in  high  favour  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  our  gracious  King's  father,  and  he  daily 
attended  his  Royal  Highnefs  to  paint  pifturcs. 
One  morning,  upon  Goupe6's  arrival  at  Lcicef- 
ter'  Houfe,  the  Prince  faid,  comfe  Goupe6,  fit 
down  and  paint  me  a  pifture  on  fuch  a  fubjeft. 
But  Goupee  perceiving  Prince  George  (his  prefent 
Majefty),  a  prifoner  behind  a  chair,  took  the  h'- 
berty  humbly  to  reprefent  to  his  royal  patron, 
how  impoflible  it  was  for  him  to  fit  down  to  ex- 
ecute his  Royal  Highnefs's  commands  with  fpi- 
rit,   while  the  Prince  was  (landing,  and  under 
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Iifs  royal  difpleafure.  Come  out  Qeorge  thei!', 
faid  the  good-natured  Princ^,  Goupe6  has  re- 
leafed  you.  When  Goupefi  was  eighty-four  years" 
of  age,  and  very  poor,  he  had  a  mad  woman  to 
nurfe  and  maintain,  when  old,  who  was  the  bbjeft 
of  his  delight  when  young ;  he  therefore  often  put 
himfelf  in  the  King's  fight  at  Kenfington-,  where 
he  lived.  At  length  the  King  flopped' his  coach, 
and  called  to  him.  How  do  you  db,  Goupe6, 
faid  the  King,  and  after  a  few  other  queffions, 
afked  him,  if  he  had  enough  to  live  upon? — 
Little  enough,  indeed,  replied  Goupe&,  and  a^ 
I  once  took  your  Majefty  out  of  prifon,  I  hope 
you  will  not  kt  me  go  to  one.  Hi$  Majefty  was 
gracioufly  pleafed  to  order  Goupe6  a  guinea  a 
week  for  his  life,  which  he  enjoyed  for  fome. 
weeks,  dying  foon  after. 

When  Goupe6  was  fuddenly  iaformed  of  thr 
late  Princp  of  Wales's  death,  it  fo  effected  hinr 
as  to  occafion  the  breaking  of  a  bjopd  vefipilt 
Such  was  his  aflfeftion  for  his  royal  patron ! 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 


GENERAL    B  A  U. 

GENERAL  BAtf,  a  GermaTi  officer,  in  the 
fervice  of  Ruflia^  who  contributed  effen- 
tially  to  the  elevation  of  the  great  Catherine,  had 
orders  to  march  to  Holftein  with  a  body  of  troops, 
of  'which  ^je  had  the  command.     He  was  a  foldier 
of  fortune,  and  no  one  knew  either  his  family  or 
native  place.      One  day,  as  he  was  encamped 
near  Hufum,  he  invited  the  principal  officers  to 
-dinner.     As  they  were  fitting  down  to  the  table, 
they  faw  a  plain  miller  and  his  wife  brought  into 
the  tent,  whom  the  General  had  fent  his  Aid- 
du-Camp  to  feek.     The  poor  miller  and  his  wife 
approached,  trembling  with  apprchenfion.     The 
General  reconciled  them  to  their  fituation,  and 
made  them  fit  down  befide  him  to  dinner ;  during 
which  he  aflced  them  a  number  of    queftions 
about  their  family.      The  good  man  told  him, 
that  he  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  a  miller,  like  him- 
fejf,  and  that  he  had  two  brothers  in  a  mercan- 
tile line,  and  a  fifter.     But,  fays  the  General,  had 
you  not  another  brother  befides  the  twQ  whom 
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you  have  mentioned  ?  The  miller  tpld  him  he 
had  another  brother,  but  he  went  to  the  wars 
very  young,  and  as  they  had  never  heard  of  him, 
they  fuppofed  he  was  dead.  The  General  read- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  officers  that  they  were  fur- 
prifed  at  his  entertaining  himfelf  fo  long  with 
queftioning  the  poor  man,  turned  to  them  and 
faid :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  always  been  cu- 
rious to  know  from  what  family  I  fprung ;  1  now 
tell  you,  that  I  am  not  afhamed  of  my  origin, — 
that  I  am  the  brother  of  this  honeft  miller ; — ^he 
has  given  you  the  hiftory  of  my  family."  Th^ 
General,  after  fpending  the  day  with  his  rela- 
tions, in  the  feftivity  of  which  his  officers 
heartily  joined,  took  meafures  to  better  their: 
fortune. 


REFLECTIONS 


ON  THE 


SUPERIORITY  of  RELIGIOUS  VIEWS 

T  71  7HILE  we  are  in  this  ftate  of  being,  we 

^  ^     muft   encounter  difficulties,  and  ftruggle 

with  uneafinefs. — The  heart  will  often  be  diflatis- 

ijcU  we  know  not  why,    and  reafon  will  fland 
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an  idle  fpeflator,  as  if  unconfcious  of  its  power, 
In  fuch  cafes  it  ought  to  be  awakened  from" 
its  lethargy,  and  reminded  of  the  talk  to  which 
it  is  appointed.  It  fhould  be  informed  of  the 
high  oflSce  it  bears  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  foul, 
and  be  made  acquainted  with  the  infidious  vigi^ 
lance  of  its  enemies. 

But  while  we  langui/h  under  the  uneafinefs  of 
difcontent,  we  cannot  take  a  more  effeftual  me- 
thod to  recover  our  peace,  than  to  confider  the 
infignificance  of  every  paffion  that  centres,  and 
pvery  purfuit  that  terminates  here.     Suppofe  our 
earthly  aims  were  direfted  to  tlieir  objeft  by  the 
favouring  gale  of  fortune;  fuppofe  our  purfuits 
fhould  be  crowned  with  all  the  fuccefs  that  flat- 
tering hope  afligns  them ;  yet,  vain,  changeable, 
and  impotent  as  we  are,  the  fuccefs  would  not  be 
ivorth  a  moment's  triumph. — While   the   heart 
turns  upon  an  earthly  axis,   like  the  perifliable 
ball  that  it  loves,  it  will  be  varioufly  afieflcd  by 
outward  influences.     Sometimes  it  will  bear  the 
fruits  of  gladnefs,  and  fometimes  be  the  barren 
defart  of  melancholy  :  one  while  it  will  be  exhila- 
rated by  the  funfliine  of  plcafurc,  and  again  it  will 
languifti  in  the  gloom  of  difcontent. — ^The  caufe 
of  this  is,  not  only  that  the  human  heart  is  in 
itfelf  changeable  and  uncertain,  deriving  its  fen* 
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fations  from  conftitutional  influences^  but  tliat  th# 
obje£ls,  on  which    it  depends  for  happinefs^  art  ' 
liable  to  variation  and  decay. 

Hence  arifes  the  fuperiority  of  rehgicus  viemg.  \ 
When  our  hopes  of  happinefs  are  fixed  on  om 
certain  event, — one  event,  which  though  remote, 
cannot  be  altered  by  mortal  contingencies,  the 
heart  has  an  invariable  foundation  where  it  may 
reft.  Without  this  refting  place  we  (hould  be 
toffed  to  and  fro  with  every  wind  of  doftrine^ 
the  fport  of  chance,  and  the  dupes  of  expec- 
tation. To  this  immoveable  anchor  of  the  foul, 
religion  direfts  us  in  the  hopes  of  immortality. 
We  know  from  the  unerring  word  of  divine  re* 
velation,  that  we  fhall  exift  in  another  ftate  of 
being,  after  the  diflblution  of  this ;  and  we  are 
confirmed  by  every  benevolent  purpofe  of  Pro* 
vidence,  in  the  belief  that  our  future  exiftence 
ihall  be  infinitely  happy. — In  this  glorious  hope, 
the  interefts  of  a  temporary  life  are  fwallowed  up 
and  loft.  This  hope,  like  the  fcrpent  of  Mofeg^ 
devours  the  mock  phantoms  which  are  created 
by  the  magic  of  this  world,  and  at  once  fliews 
the  vanity  of  every  earthly  purfuit. 

Compared  with  this  profpeft,  how  poor,  hovr 
barren  would  every  fcene  of  mortal  happinefs 

appear  •* 
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tppear !      How  defpicable  at  the  beft  !    Yet  how 
liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  every  ftorm  of  adverfity  ! 
For,  are  i^e  not  expofied  to  a  thoufand  accidents, 
the  moll  trifling  of  which  may  be  fufficient  to 
break  a   fchcme  of  feKcity? — Let  us   confider 
Aofe  conditions  that  are  almoft  imiverfally  de- 
fired, — ^the  dignity  of  the  great,  and  the  affluence 
of  the  rich.     Are  thofe  above  the  reach  of  mif- 
£)rtune  ?     Are  they  exempt  from  the  importu- 
lities  of  care?    Greatnefs  is  but  the  cbje£l  of 
Hnpertinence  and  envy,  and  riches  create  more 
wants  than  they  are  able  to  gratify.      Should 
then  our  wiflies  lead  to  thefe,  we  (hould  una- 
voidably be  difappointed.     The  acquifition  might, 
for  a  while,  footh  our  vanity ;  but  we  fliould  foon 
figh   for  the  eafe  of  obfcurity,   and    envy   the 
content  of  thofe,  whom    pride  would  call  our 
vaflals. 

If  weal(h  or  grandeur  then  cannot  afford  us 
bappinefs,  where  (hall  we  feek  it  ?  Is  it  to  be 
ibimd  in  the  cell  of  the  hermit  ?  or  does  it  watch 
by  the  taper  of  folitary  learning  ?  Loves  it  the 
Ibciety  of  laughing  mirth  ?  or  does  it  affcft  the 
penfive  pleafures  of  meditation  ?  Is  it  only  ge- 
nuine in  the  cordiality  of  friendfhip,  or  in  the 
lafting  tendemefs  of  married  love? — ^Alas!  thfs 
Uaia  of  alternatives  will  not  do»    Should  we  fly 

from 
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from  the  troubles  of  fociety  to  fome  lonely  hcN  ) 
mitage,  we  (hould  foon  figh  for  the  amufements 
of  the  world  we  had  quarrelled  with.  The» 
ftrongeft  mind  could  notJong  fupport  the  burthen 
of  uncommunicated  thoughts,  and  the  firmeft 
heart  would  languilb  in  the  ftagnation  of  me- 
lancholy. 

AQc  the  folitary  fcholar,  if  ever,  in  his  learned 
refearches,  he  beheld  the  retreat  of  happinefs? — 
Amufcment  is  all  he  will  pretend  to. — ^Amufe- 
ment !  in  quaft  of  which  the  aftive  powers  of 
the  mind  are  frequently  worn  out,  the  under- 
ftanding  enervated  by  the  affiduity  of  attention, 
and  the  memory  over-burthened  with  uneflfential 
ideas. 

Yet,  poffibly,  happinefs  may  mifiglc  with  fo- 
ciety, and  fwell  the  acclamation  of  feftive  mirth. 
— No — the  joy  that  fwells  there  cannot  be  called 
happinefs;  for  the  noif(^of  mirth  will  vanilli  with 
the  echo  of  the  evening,  and  even  in  laughter  the 
heart  is  fad.  If  we  are  able  tadiftinguifli  the  ele- 
gance of  converfation,  we  fhall  often  be  difgufted 
with  the  arrogance  of  pride,  or  the  impertinence 
of  folly ;  and  if  not,  we  may  be  amufed,  indeed, 
with  the  noife,  but  can  never  tafte  the  pleafures 
of  fociety. 

As 
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As  little   reafon  have  we  to  hope  for  lafting 

Uppinefs  from  the  engagements  of  friendfliips, 

jrof  love.      The  condition  of  human  life  is,  at 

l)cft,  fo  uncertain,  that  it  is  even  dangerous  to 

form  any  connexions  that  are  dear.     Tlie  tcn- 

demefs  of  love  opens  the  heart  to  many  fufFer- 

ings,    to     many  painful    apprehcnfions    for  the 

health  and  fafety  of  its  objcft,  and  many  uneafy 

fenfations,  both  from  real  and  imaginary  caufes. 

For  want  of  a  better  remedy  to  thefe  evils,  the 
wifdom  of  ancient  philofophy  teaches  us  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  affaults  of  pleafure  and  pain. 
This  precept  it  urges  with  unremitting  aufterity  ; 
without  making  any  allowances  for  particular 
tempers  and  circumftanccs,  without  inftru£ting 
us  how  to  behave  to  the  folicitations  of  joy  or 
pleafure; — how  to  defend  the  heart  from  the 
inroads  of  forrow,  or  to  guard  againft  the  unfcen 
flrataorems  of  diftrefs. 


■*o^ 


But  the  religion  of  a  chriftian  affords  a  nobler 
and  a  fafer  refuge. — With  the  exalted  hopes  that 
this  prefcnts  to  us,  the  fufferings  of  the  prejcnt  time 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared.  In  thofc  glorious 
hopes  let  us  bury  every  anxious  thought,  the  un- 
eafinefs  of  difcontent,  and  the  folicitude  of  care. 
— Let    us   not  fink   under  our   light    afflictions 

C  which 
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which  are  but  for  a  momeiat.  A  very  few  year^ 
a  few .  months,  perhaps,  or  days,  may  bring 
into  that  flate  of  being,  where  care  and  mifery 
perplex  no  more. 

Though  we  have  our  bed  in  darknefs,  and  our  piU, 
low  on  the  thorn,   yet  the  time  draweth  nigh, 
when  we  (hall  tafte  of  life  without  anguifli,  and 
enjoy  the  light  without  bittemefs  of  foul.     Tie 
night  is/arjpcnf,  the  dcy  is  at  hand;  let  us,  tkeri* 
fore,  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  mind,  and  be  fiber — 
no  longer  diflipated  or  difturbed  with  the  troubles 
of  this  world.     We  are  hourly  hading  to  that, 
fcene  of  exiftence,   where  the  wicked  ctqfe  from 
troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at  refi  :  where 
hope  fliall  no  more  be  pained  with  difappoint-- 
ment,  and  where  the  diftrefles  of  time  are  forgot 
ifr  the  joys  of  eternity.  . 


ANEO 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

LORD    ORRERY. 

UPON  the  ruin  of  the  Royal  family,  and  ^he 
death  of  the  King  (Charles  I.)  Lord  Orrery 
retired  to  Marfton,  in  Somerfetftiire,  his  feat  in 
England,    which  his  father  had   bought   of  Sir 
John  Hippifley,  and  which  was  formerly  part  of 
Edmund  Earl  of  Cornwall's  eftate.     His  Lordfliip 
ufed  to  repeat  to  his  company  a  remarkable  inci- 
dent that  happened  during  his  rcfidence  there, 
which,  as  it  will  (how  the  diftrefs  of  the  Royal 
party  inthofedays,  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable 
to  the  curious. 

The  parifh  church  of  Marfton  is  very  near  to 
the  manfion-houfc :  Lord  Orrery  never  failed  to 
go  thither  on  a  Sunday;  but  one  Sunday,  having 
fat  there  fome  time,  and  being  difappointed  of 
the  then  qualified  Minifter,  his  Lordfliip  was  pre- 
paring to  return  home,  when  his  fervants  told 
him  a  perfon  in  the  church  offered  to  preach. 
His  Lordfliip,  though  he  looked  upon  the  pro- 
pofal  only  as  a  piece  of  enthufiafm,  gave  permif- 
C  2  fion, 
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fion,  and  was  never  more  furprifed  or  delighted  ^ 
than  with   the  fermon,   which  was  filled  with- 
learning,  fenfe,  and  piety.     His  Lordfbip  would 
*  not  fuffer  the  preacher  to  efcape  unknown,  but 
invited  him  to  dinner ;  and  enquiring  of  him  his 
name,  life  and  fortune,  received  thi^  anfwer : — 
**  My  Lord,  my  name  is  Afberry,  I  am  a  clergy-^ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  loyal  fub* 
jeft  to  the  King:  I  have  lived  three  years  in  a 
poor  cottage,  under  your  warren  wall,  within  a 
few  paces  of   your  Lordfhip*s  houfe.     My  fou 
lives  with  me,  and  we  read  and  dig  by  turns.     I 
have  a  little  money,  and  fome  few  books ;  and  I 
fubmit   cheerfully  to  the  will  of  Providence." 
This  worthy  and  learned  man  (for  fuch  Lord  Or^ 
rery  always  called    him,)  died  at  Marfton  fome 
years  after ;  but  not  till  his  Lordfliip  had  obtained 
an  allowance  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum  for  him 
without  any  obligation  of  taking  the  covenant. 
As  a  memorial  of  the  above  tranfaftion,  the  poor 
cottage  in  which  Mr.  Afberry  lived,  with  a  little 
.  garden   adj-.ining  to.  it,  was  kept  up  in  its  old 
foiTn  by  the  late  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  being 
taken   iilto  his  garden;  and  the  two  rooms,  of 
which  it  confifts,  viz.  a  kitchen  and  a  chamber, 
are  furniflied  as  much  as  poflible  in  the   tafte  of 
thofe  times,  with  all  forts  of  ufrfiil  furniture,  and 
books,  prints,  &c.  of  equal,  antiquity. 

SELF 
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SELF  COMMUNION, 

AS  recommended  by  men  of  virtue  and  true 
piety,    is   religious  recolleftion.      It  is  to 
commune  with  ourfelves,  under  the  charafter  of 
fpiritual  and  immortal  beings ;    and  to   ponder 
thofe  paths  of  our  feet  which  are  leading  us  to 
eternity.     It  is  to  bripg  home  to  our  fouls  the  in- 
terna], authoritative  fenfe  of  God,  as  of  a  fove- 
reign  and  a  father  ;  to  contemplate  what  is  dif- 
played  of  his  perfections.      It   is  to  realize  the 
prefence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  To  as  to  produce 
the  moft  profound  veneration,  and  to  awaken  the 
cameft  defire  of  as  near  an  approach  as  our  na- 
ture will   permit,  to  that  great  fountain  of  hap- 
pinefs  and  life.     By  this  the  pious  man   walks 
among  the  various  fcenes  of  nature  as  within  the 
precincts  of  a  great  temple,  in  the   habitual  ex- 
ercifc  of  devotion  ;  and  from  hence,  when  his 
thoughts  have  been  thus  employed,  he  returns  to 
the  world  like  a  fupcrior  being.     He  carries  into 
aftive  life  thofe  pure  and  elevating  fcntiments  to 
which  the  giddy  world  are  ftrangers.     A  certain 
odour  of  fanftity  remains  upon  his  mind,  which, 
for  a  while  at  lead,  will  repel  the  contagion  of 
the  world. 

As 
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As  he  views  the  world  with  the  eye  of  m 
Chriftian,  he  will  fee,  that  however  men 'appear 
to  move  and  a£t  after  their  own  pleafure^  they 
are  neverthelefs  retained  in  fecret  bonds  by  the 
Almighty,  and  all  tlicir  operations  rendered  fub- 
fervient  to  the  ends  of  his  moral  government. 
Jie  will  behold  him  puniihing  the  finner  by  means 
of  his   ov^m  iniquities ;   from  the  trials  of  the 
righteous  bringing  forth  their  reward ;  and  to  a 
ftate  of  feeming  univerfal  confufion,    preparing 
the  wifeft  and  moft .  equitable  iflue.     Whil^  the 
fafhion  of  this  world  is  paffing  faft  away,  he  will 
difcem  the  glory  of  another  rifing  faft  to  fucceed 
it.    He  will  behold  all  human  events,  aur  grief 
and  our  joys,  our  love  and  our  hatred,  our  cha- 
radter  and  our  memory,  abforhed  in  the  ocean 
.of  eternity ;  and  no   traces  of  our  prefent  ex- 
iftence  left,  except  its  being  for  ever  well  with 
the  righteous,  and  ill  with  the  wicked. 


FRUGALITY. 


TpRUGALITY  may  be  termed  the  daughter 
-*•  of  Prudence,  the  fiftcr  of  temperance,  and 
the  parent  of  liberty.  He  that  is  extravagant,  will 
quickly  become  poor,  and  poverty  will   enforce 

de- 
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dependence,  and  invite  corruption.  It  will  aI-» 
moft  always  produce  a  paflive  compliance  with 
the  ^wickednefs  of  others,  and  there  are  few  who 
do  not  learn  by  degrees  to  praftife  thofe  crimes 
-which  they  ceafe  to  cenfure. 


HEAVEN   AND    IMMORTALITY 
PASS  NOT  AWAY. 

'TPHE  fleeting  fcenes  of  this  life  are  to  be  con. 
-*•  fidered  as  no  more  than  an  introduftion  to 
a  nobler  and  more  permanent  order  of  things, 
when  man  (hall  have  attained  the  maturity  of  his 
being.  This  is  what  reafon  gave  fome  ground  to 
expeft  ;  what  revelation  has  fully  confirmed ;  and 
in  confirming  it,  has  agreed  with  the  fentiments 
and  anticipations  of  the  good  and  wife  in  every  ' 
age.  We  are  taught  to  believe,  that  what  we^- 
now  behold,  is  only  the  firft  ftage  of  the  life 
of  man.  We  are  arrived  no  farther  than  the 
threftiold ;  we  dwell  as  in  the  outer  courts  of 
exiftence.  Here,  tents  only  are  pitched  ;  taber- 
nacles erefted  for  the  fojoumers  of  a -day.  But 
in  the  region  of  eternity,  all  is  great,  ftable,  and 
unchanging.  There,  the  manfions  of  the  juft  are 
prepared;  there,  the  c«^  which  hath  foundations 

is 
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is  built ;  there  is  eftabliihed  the  kingdom  whi^  J 
cannot  bt  moved.  Here,  every  thing  is  in  ftir  { 
and  fluctuation ;  becaufe  here  good  men  con-  , 
tinue  notr  but  pafs  onward  in  the  courfe  of  being. 
.  There,  all  is  fcrene,  fteady  and  orderly ;  becaufe 
there  remaineth  the  final  rejl  of  the  people  of  God. 
Here,  all  is  corrupted  by  our  folly  and  guilt ;  and 
of  courfe  muft  be  tranficnt  and  vain.  But  there, 
purchafcd  by  the  death,  and  fecured  by  the  re- 
furreftion  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  an  inheritance  in* 
corruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away. 
There  reigns  that  tranquillity  which  is  never 
troubled.  There  fliines  that  fun  which  never 
fets.  There  flows  that  river  of  pleafures,  which 
is  always  unruffled  and  pure.  Looking  forward 
tQ  thofe  divine  habitations,  the  changes  of  the 
prefent  world  difappear  to  the  eye  of  faith ; 
and  a  good  man  becomes  aftiamed  of  fuffering 
himfclf  to  be  dejcftcd  by  what  is  fo  foon.  to  pafs 
away.  Such  are  the  objefts  we  ought  to  oppofe 
to  the  tranfientyjj/Stra  of  the  world  ;  Virtue,  and 
God,  and  Heaven.  Fixing  our  regard  on  thefe, 
we  ihall  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  the  lot 
of  man,  or  the  world's  mutability.  Pafling  and 
changing  as  all  human  affairs  are,-  we  muft  at 
prcfcnt  act  our  part :  to  them  we  muft  returtt 
ironi  religious  meditation.  Tliey  are  not  below 
liie  regard  of  any  Chriilian  i  for  they  form  the.. 

fccne 
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Icene  which  Providence  has  appointed  at  prefent 
for  our  aftivity  and  our  duty.  Trials  and  dan- 
gers they  may  often  prefqnt  to  us  ;  but  amidft 
thefe  we  fhall  fafely  hold  our  courfe,  if,  when 
engaged  in  worldly  affairs,  we  keep  in  view  thofe 
divine  objects  here  defcribed.  Let  us  ever  retain 
connexion  with  Virtue,  and  God,  and  Heaven. 
By  thefe  let  our  conduct  be  regulated,  and 
our  ccmftancy  fupported.  So  fliall  we  ufc  this 
world  without  abiifing  it.  We  fliall  neither  droop 
under  its  misfortunes,  nor  be  vainly  elated  by  its 
advantages;  but  through  all  its  changes  fhall 
carry  an  equal  and  fleady  mind  ;  and  in  the  end 
ihall  receive  the  accomplifhment  of  the  promife  of 
fcripture,  that  though  the  world  pajfcth  away^  and 
iht  luft  thereef,  he  that  deth  the  will  of  God,  Jhall 
tthidefor  ever. 


ANECDOTE 

IN    THE 

REIGN   of   CLAUDIUS. 

N  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  fifth  Roman 
Ertiperor,  a  confpiracy  was  formed  to  de- 
throne him  by  Camillus,  his  lieutenant  governor 
m  Dalmatia  5  but  the  legions  which  had  declared 
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for  Camillus,   and  acknbwledged  him  aS  Enl- 
petor,  in  a  few  days  abandoned  and  defifoyed 

him. 

The  cruelty  of  Meffafina  and  her  minions  upon 
this  occafion  feemed  to  have  no  bounds.  They 
fo  wrought  upon  the  Emperor's  fears  and  fuf- 
picions,  that  numbers  were  executed  without 
trial  or  proof  Among  the  numbers  who  were 
put  to  death  on  this  occafion,  the  pathetic  ca- 
taftrophe  of  Petus,  and  his  faithful  wife  Arria, 
deferve  to  be  lamented.  Cecina  Petus  was  one 
of  thofe  unfortunate  men,  who  joined  with 
Camillus  againft  the  Emperor,  and  who,  when 
his  affociate  was  flain  by  the  army,  had  en- 
deavoured to  cfcape  into  Dalmatia.  However, 
he  was  there  apprehended,  and  put  on  board  a 
ihip,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome.  Arria,* 
who  had  long  been  the  partner  of  his  affec- 
tions and  misfortunes,  entreated  his  keepers  to 
be  taken  in  the  fame  veffel  with  her  hufband. 
"  It  is  ufual,"  fhe  faid,  "  to  grant  a  man  of  his 
quality  a  few  flaves,  to  drefs,  undrefs,  and  at- 
tend him  ^  I  myfelf  will  perform  all  thefe  offices, 
and  fave  you  the  trouble  of  a  more  numerous 
retinue."  Her  fidelity,  however,  could  not  pre- 
vail.— She  therefore  hired  a  fiflierman's  bark, 
and  thus  kept  company  with  the  (hip  in  which 

her 


ker    httfband  was  conveyed   through  the  yojr- 
age. 

They  had  an  only  fon,  equally  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  his  perfbn,  and  the  re£litude  of 
his  difpofition.  This  youth  died  at  the  fame 
time  his  father  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  a 
dangerous  diforder.  However,  the  affeftionate 
Arria  concealed  her  fon's  death,  and  in  her 
vifits  to  her  hufband,  teftified  no  marks  of 
fadaefs.  Being  afked  how  her  fon  did,  fhe  re- 
plied that  he  was  at  reft,  and  only  left  her  hpf- 
band^s  chamber  to  give  a  vent  to  her  tears. 
When  Petus  was  condemned  to  die,  and  the 
prders  were  that  he  (hould  put  an  end  to  his  own 
Jife,  Arria  ufed  every  ^rt  to  infpire  him  with 
refolution,  and  at  length  finding  him  continue 
timid  and  wavering,  fhe  took  the  poniard,  and 
fl:abbing  herfelf  in  his  prefence,  prefented  it  to 
Jijm,  faying,  "  it  gives  me  no  pain,  my  Petus." 


EDUCATION. 

LET  holy  difcipline  clear  the  foil,  let  facred 
inftruftion  fow  it  with  the  beft  of  feed ;  let 
Ikill  and  vigilance  drefs  the  rifing  ftioots,  direft 
the  young  idea  how  to  fpread;  the  wayward 
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paflions  how  to  move. — ^Then  what  a  diffc 
ftate  of  the  inner  man  will  quickly  take  place  f] 
Charity  will  breathe  her  fweets,  and  hope  expand] 
her  bloffoms ;  the  perfonal  virtues  difplay  thdt 
graces,  and  the  focial  ones  their  fruits  :   the  fefr- 
timents  become  generous ;  the  carriage  endear- 
ing ',  and  the  life  honourable  and  ufeful. 

Delightful  taflc  !  to  rear  the  tender  thoughts 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  ftioot. 
To  pour  the  frefti  inftru6tion  o*er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  th' enlivening  fpirit,  and  to  fix 
The  gen'rous  purpofe  in  the  glowing  breaft. 

Pofterity  wifely  regulates  the  rewards  due  to 
men  of  learning,  and  equals  them  to  the  greateft 
Princes.  Three  thoufand  years  after  their  death, 
their  honour  is  not  tamifhed  by  that  of  the 
greateft  heroes.  Homer  is  as  well  known  as 
Achilles.  The  able  hiftorian,  the  famous  poet, 
the  great — the  pious  and  ingenious  philofopher 
have  an  advantage  over  the  conqueror  and  the  ge- 
neral. Twenty  centuries  after  they  are  dead  and 
rotten,  they  fpeak  with  as  much  eloquence  and 
vivacity  as  when  living ;  and  all  that  read  their 
writings  perceive  their  genius.  The  heroes  who 
have  rendered  themfelves  famous  by  their  ac- 
tions, have  not  near  fuch  an  afcendant  over  our 

hearts  s 
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hearts  y  for  he,  at  one  and  the  fame  infant,,  per- 

fuades,  engages,  and  caprivLtcs  the  heart  of  one 

man  (hut  up  in  his  c^ofer  a:  Stockhc?m,  and  of 

another  that  lives  in  the  middle  of  ParLs,  London, 

&c-   8cc.     Heroes  are  infinlttiy  obliged  to  poets 

and  hiftorians,  but  the  latter  are  feldoni  beholden 

to  the  former.     Achilles  owes  part  of  his  glory 

to   Homer :  If  there  had  been   no  hiftorians,  it 

would  fcarce  have  been  known  that  there  ever 

was  fuch  a  man  as  Alexander,  &c.   &c.  &c* 

Elducation  is  the  ruling  motive  in  mod  of  the 
actions  of  mankind  j  they  are  more  or  Icfs  trac- 
table, according  as  they  have  been  more  or  Icfs 
cultivated  in  their  youth.  W  hen  they  have  been 
taught  early  to  render  themfclvcs  fociable,  to 
bend  their  tempers,  and  to  accommodate  their 
-^'ills  to  thofe  of  others,  it  grows  into  a  cuUom, 
and  they  become  infenfibly  complailant,  without 
thinking  of  being  fo.  In  Ihort,  habit  is  to  thorn 
a  fecond  nature. 

We  fliould  juftly  confider  religion  as  tlie  moll 
eflentially  ncceflary  qualification,  at  the  fame 
time  children  fliould  be  fitted  for  an  appearance 
becoming  their  ftation  in  this  world.  Many  arc 
apt  to  disjoin  the  ideas  of  piety  and  politencfs ; 

but 
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f)ut  trae  religion  is  not  only  confiftent  widi^  bi^ 
necejfaiy  to  the  perfe£Uon  of  true  politenefs. 

llie  end  of  learning  is,  to  know  God^  and,  iq 
confequence  of  that  knowledge  to  love  him,  and 
to  imitate  him,  as  we  may  die  Bearer,  by  pof* 
felling  ourfelves  of  virtue. 

What  fculpturc  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  edui 
cation  19  to  the  human  foul.  The  philofopher,  die 
faint,  the  hero,  the  wife,  the  good,  or  the  great 
man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a  ple- 
beian; which  a  proper  education  might  hav^ 
difinterred  and  brought  to  light. 

The  educator's  care  (hould  be,  above  all  things, 
to  lay  in  his  charge  the  foundation  of  religion 
and  virtue. 

Parents  are  more  careful  to  beftow  wit  on  their 
children,  than  virtue ;  the  art  of  fpeaking  well, 
rather  than  doing  well  j  but  their  morals  ought 
to  be  their  greateft  concern. 

An  induftrious  and  virtuous  education  of  chil- 
dren is  a  better  inheritance  for  them  than  a 
great  eftate.    To  what  purpofe  is  it,  faid  Crates, 

to 
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to  heap  up  eftates,  and  have  no  care  what  kind 
of  heirs  they  leave  them  to  ? 

The  higheft  learning  is  to  be  wife,  and  the 
greateft  wifdom  to  be  good. 

The  great  bufinefs  of  man  is,  to  improve  his 
mind,  and  govern  his  manners. 

Excefs  of  ceremony  (hews  want  of  breed- 
ing. That  civility  is  beft,  which  excludes  all 
fuperfluous  formality. 

True  philofophy,  fays  Plato,  confifts  more  in 
fidelity,  conftancy,  juftice,  fincerity,  and  in  the 
love  of  our  duty,  than  in  a  great  capacity. 

If  our  painful  peregrination  in  ftudies  be  def- 
titute  of  the  fupreme  light,  it  is  nothing  but  a 
miferable  kind  of  wandering. 

The  mind  ought  fometimes  to  be  diverted,  that 
it  may  turn  to  thinking  the  better. 

Learning  is  the  dictionary,  but  fcnfe  the  gram- 
mar of  fcience.      ^ 

I'oetry 
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Poetry  is  infpiration — h  was  breathed  into  tli* 
foul  when  it  was  firft  quickened,  and  (hould 
neither  be  (tiled  art  or  fcience,  but  genius. 

Great  men  are  always  referred  and  nKxleft, 
and  being  content  with  meriting  praife,  do  not 
endeavour  to  court  it ;  and  for  this  they  are  the 
more  praife-worthy,  becaufe  if  vanity  is  pardon- 
able, it  IS  in  the  man  who  deferves  thofe  fliining 
compliments,  which  are  fo  becoming  to  many 
learned  men.  It  is  faid,  that  Racine  was  a  whcrfe 
year  in  compofing  his  tragedy  of  Phaedra,  the 
mafter-piece  of  the  theatre,  and  before  he  com- 
mitted it  to  the  fiage,  confulted  his  friends  a 
long  time,  correfiled  feveral  paflages  by  their 
advice,  and  waited  the  fuccefs  of  the  performance 
before  he  would  pronounc6  it  a  good  one.  Prado 
wrote  the  lame  in  a  month's  time ;  gave  it  out 
boldly  to  be  aftcd,  and  aflured  the  publicfc  it  was 
an  excellent  piece.  But  it  happened  to  him  as 
it  often  docs  to  half-witted  authors ;  his  work 
quickly  went  to  the  chandlers'  (hops,  whereas 
Racine's  will  reach  to  the  lateft  pofterity. 


O' 


Great  talents,  fuch  as  honour,  virtue,- learning 

and  parts,  arc  above  the  generality  of  the  world, 

nlio  neither  poffcfs  them  themfclvcs,  nor  judge 
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of  tliem  rightly  in  others :  But  all  people  are 
ludges  of  the  lefler  talents,  fuch  as  civility,  af- 
fability, and  an  obliging,  agreeable  addrefs  and 
manner:  becaufe  they  feel  the  good  effefts  of 
them,  as  making  fociety  eafy  and  pleafing. 

Almoft  all  the  advatitages  or  mifcarriages  of  our 
lives  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  our  edu- 
cation. Therefore  it  is  greatly  the  duty  of  all 
tvho  have  in  any  way  the  infpeftion  of  this  im- 
portant affair,  by  every  means  poflible,  to  win 
young  minds  to  improvement ;  to  the  end  that 
good  parts  may  not  take  an  evil  turn,  nor  in- 
different ones  be  totally  loft  for  want  of  induf- 
trious  cultivation. 

Education,  when  it  works  upon  an  ingenious 
mind,  brings  out  to  view  every  latent  perfec- 
tion, w^hich,  without  fuch  helps  are  never  able  to 
make  their  appearance.  And,  if  we  take  the 
trouble  to  look  round,  we  fhall  find  very  few, 
to  whom  nature  has  been  fuch  a  niggard  of  her 
gifts,  that  they  are  not  capable  of  fhining  in  one 
fphere  of  fcien^e  or  another.  Since  then  there 
is  a  certain  bias  towards  know^ledge,  in  almoft 
every  mind,  which  may  be  ftrengthened  and  im- 
proved by  proper  care  ;  fure  parents  and  others 
Ihould  confiden  that,  in  the  ncgledt  of  fo  elTen- 

E  tial 
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tial  a  point,  they  do  not  commit  a  private  injufy 
only,  as  thereby  they  ftarve  pofterity,  and  defraud 
our  country  of  thofe  pcrfons,  who,  under  better 
management,  might  make  an  eminent  figure. 

Indeed,  the  difference  in  the  mamiers  and 
abilities  of  men  proceeds  more  from  educatioih, 
than  from  any  impcrfcf^ions  or  advantages  de- 
rived from  their  original  formation. 

Youth,  moreover,  is  the  proper  and  only  fea- 
Ibn  for  education ;  for  if  it  be  iwglefted  then,  it 
will  furcly  be  in  vain  to  think  of  remedying  the 
overfight  in  more  ad\'anced  years ;  it  will  be  toa 
late  to  think  of  fowing  it,  when  maturity  has  ren- 
dered the  mind  ftubborn  and  inflexible,  and, 
when  inftcad  of  receiving  the  feeds,  it  fhould  be 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  inftruftion. 

But  there  is  one  point  in  the  article  of  edu- 
cation, which  is  more  elTential  than  any  of  tlvr 
rcfl:  I  mean  the  great  care  that  ought  to  be 
taken  to  form  youth  to  the  principles  of  religion. 
Vice,  it  we  may  believe  the  general  compliaint, 
grows  fo  malignant  now-a-days,  that  it  is  almoft 
iiiipofllblc  to  keep  young  people  from  the  fprcad- 
ing  contagion,  if  we  venture  them  abroad,  and 
fruft  to  chance  or  inclination,  for  the  choice  of 

theip 
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their  company ;  it  is  therefore  virtue,  and  a  per- 
fect fenfe  of  their  duty  to  God,  which  is  the 
great  and  valuable  thing  to  be  taught  them.  AH 
other  confideratiori3  and  accompliftiments  fliould 
give  way,  and  be  poftponed,  to  thefe ;  thefe  are 
the  folid  and  fubftantial  good  we  ftiould  labour  to 
implant  and  faften  on  their  minds,  neither  fliould 
we  ceafe  till  we  have  attained  a  irue  relifli  of 
them,  and  placed  their  ftrength,  their  glory,  and 
their  pkafure  in  them* 


It  is  alfo  of  the  firft  confequence  in  training 
youths  of  both  fexes,  that  they  be  early  infpired 
-with  humanity,  and  particularly  that  its  prin- 
ciples be  implanted  ftrongly  in  their  yet  tender 
hearts^  to  guard  then^  againft  infli£ling  wanton 
pain  on  thofe  animals,  which  ufe  or  accident  lU^y 
pccafionally  put  into  their  power. 
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MR.  POPE  to  DEAN  SWIFT, 

SIR, 

NOT  to  trouble  you  at  prefent  with  a  recital 
of  all  my  obligations  to  you,  I  (hall  only 
mention  two  things,  which  I  take  particularly 
kind  of  you:  your  defire  that  I  (hould  write  to 
you,  and  your  propofal  of  giving  me  twenty 
guineas  to  change  my  religion;  which  laft  you 
muft  give  me  leave  to  niak^  thg  fubjeft  of  this 
letter. 

Sure  no  clergyman  ever  offered  fo  much  out  of 
his  own  purfc  for  the  fake  of  any  religion.     Ti 
almoft  as  many  pieces  of  gold,    as  an   Apoft] 
could  get  of  ^Ivej  from  the  priells  of  old,  on  . 
much  more  valuable  confidcration.     I  believe  i 
will  be  better  worth  my  while  to  propofc  a  chang* 
of  my  fairli   jy  fubfcription,  than  a  tranflation  ( 
Homer  ;  and  tg  convince  you  how  well  difpofcd 
am  to  the  reformation,  I  (hall  be  content  if  yr 
can  prevail  with  my  Lord  Treafurcr  and  the  M 
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ftiftry  to  rife  to  the  fame  fimi,  each  of  them,  on 

jthis  pious  account,  as  my  Lord  Halifax  has  done 

on  the  profane  one.     I  am  afraid  there  is  no  being 

at   once  a  poet  and  a  good  chriflian ;  and  I  am 

very   much  ftraitened  between  two,   while  the 

Whigs  feem  willing  to  contribute  as  much  to  con- 

tj/iue  me  the  one,  as  you  would  to  make  me  the 

other.     But  if  you  can  move  every  man  in  the 

Government,  who  has  above  ten  thoufand  pounds 

a  year,  to  fubfcribe  as  much  as  yourfelf,  I  Ihall 

become  a  convert,   as   mod  men  do,  when  the 

X^ord  turns  it  to  my  intereft.     I  know  they  have 

the  truth  of  religion  fo  much  at  heart,  that  they 

7?v^ouId  certainly  give  more  to  have  one  good  fub- 

Je£t    tranflated  from  Popery  to  the  Church    of 

^ngland^  than  twenty  heathenifli  authors  out  of 

^ny  unknown  tongue  into  ours.   I  therefore,  com- 

pijffion  you,  Mr.  Dean,  with   full  authority,  to 

tranfacl  jchis  affair  in  my  name,  and  to  purpofc  as 

follows: 

Firft,  that  as  to  the  head  of  our  Church,  the 
Pope,  I  may  engage  to  renounce  his  power, 
-vv'henfoever  I  fliall  receive  any  particular  indul- 
gencies  from  the  hejid  of  your  Church,  the 
Queen, 
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As  to  communion  in  one  kind,  I  fliall  alfo 
promife  to  change  it  for  communion  in  both, 
as  foon  as  the  Miniftry  will  allow  me. 

For  invocations  to  faints,  mine  fliall  be  turned 
to  dedications  to  fmncrs,  when  I  fliall  find  the 
great  ones  of  this  world  as  willing  to  do  me  any 
good,  as  I  believe  thofe  of  the  other  are.. 

You  fee  I  fliall  not  be  obftinate  in  the  main 
points ;  but  there  is  one  article  I  muft  refcnre, 
and  which  you  feemed  not  unwilling  to  allow  me, 
— ^prayer  for  the  dead.  There  are  people  to 
whofe  fouls  I  wifli  as  well  as  my  own,  and  I  muft 
crave  leave  humbly  to  lay  before  them,  that 
though  the  fubfcriptions  above  mentioned  will 
fuffice  for  myfelf,  there  are  ncceflary  perquifites 
and  additions,  which  I  muft  demand  on  the  fcore 
of  this  charitable  article.  It  is  alfo  to  be  con- 
fidered,  that  the  greater  part  of  thofe,  whofe 
fouls  I  am  moft  concerned  for,  were  unfortunately 
Heretics,  Schifmatics,  Poets,  Painters,  or  per- 
fons  of  fuch  lives  and  manners,  as  few  or  no 
Cliurches  arc  willing  to  fave.  The  expence,  there- 
fore, will  be  the  greater,  to  make  an  eflreftual 
provifion  for  the  faid  fouls. 


on 


Old  2>ryden,  though  a  Roman  CathoUcy  was  a 
Poet,  and  it  is  revealed  in  the  vifion  of  fome  an- 
cient faints,  that  no  Poet  was  ever  faved  under 
ibme  hundred  of  maffes.  I  cannot  fet  his  delivery 
from  purgatory  at  lefs  than  fifty  pounds  fterling, 

Waijh  was  not  only  a  Socman^  but  (what  you 
will  own  is  harder  to  be  faved,)  a  Whig.  He 
cannot  modeftly  be  rated  at  lefs  than  an  hundred. 

UEJlrangti  being  a  Tory,  we  compute  him  but 
at  twenty  pounds ;  which  I  hope  no  friend  of  the 
party  can  deny  to  give,  to  help  him  from  damning 
in  the  next  life,  confidering  they  never  gave  hini 
lixpence  from  ftarving  in  this. 

All  this  together  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
feventy  pounds. 

In  the  next  place,  I  muft  defire  you  to  repre- 
fent,  that  there  are  feveral  of  my  friends  yet 
living,  whom  I  defign,  God  willing,  to  outlive,  in 
cohfideration  of  legacies,  out  of  which  it  is  a  doc- 
trine in  the  reformed  Church,  that  not  a  farthing 
fliail  be  allowed  to  fave  their  fouls  who  gave  them. 

Tliere  is  one  ***  who  will  die  within  thefe  few 
jnonths^  wdth  ^"^^  one  Mr,  Jcrvas^  who  hath 

gricvoufly 
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gricvoufly  offended  in  making  the  fikenefles  o^ 
almoft  all  things  in  Heaven  above,  and  Earth  be- 
low ;  and  one  Mr.  Gay^  an  unhappy  youth,  who 
writes  paftorals  during  the  time  of  divine  fervicc, 
whofe  cafe  is  more  deplorable,  as  he  hath  mi- 
ferably  lavilhed  away  all  that  filver  he  (hould 
have  rcfen-ed  for  his  fouFs  health,  in  buttons  and 
loops  for  his  coat. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  have  thefe  people  faved 
honaftly  under  fome  hundred  pounds ;  whetlier 
you  confidcr  the  difficulty  of  fuch  a  work,  or  the 
extreme  love  and  tendernefs  I  bear  them,  which 
w^ill  infaUibly  make  me  pufli  this  charity  as  far 
as  I  am  able.  Tlicre  is  but  one  whofe  falvation  I 
inf.ft  upon,  and  then  I  have  done :  But  indeed  it 
may  prove  of  fo  much  greater  charge  than  all 
the  reft,  that  I  will  only  h\y  the  cafe  before  you 
and  the  Miniftry>  and  leave  to  their  prudence  and 
gcncrofity,  what  fum  they  fliall  think  fit  to  be- 
ftow  upon  it. 

The  perf()n  I  mean  is  Dr.  Swift,  a  dignified 
clergyman,  but  one,  w^ho,  by  his  own  confeflion, 
\\i\s  compofcd  more  libels  than  fermons.  If  it 
bv"  true,  what  1  have  heard  often  affirmed  by  in- 
nocent people,  that  too  much  wit  i«  dangerous 
to  falvation,    this    unfortunate  gentleman    muA 

certainly 
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certainly  be  d <i  to  all  eternity.     But  I  hope 

his  long  experience  in  the  world,  and  frequent 
eonverfation  with  great  men,  will  caufe  himj  (as 
it  will  fome  others,)  to  have  lefs  and  lefs  wit 
every  day.  Be  it  as  it  will,  I  ihould  not  think 
xny  own  foul  deferved  to  be  faved,  if  I  did  not 
endeavour  to  fave  his  j  for  I  have  all  the  obliga- 
tions in  nature  to  him.  He  has  brought  me  into 
better  company  than  I  cared  for ; — made  me 
merrier  when  I  was  fick  than  I  had  a  mind  to  be, 
and  put  me  upon  making  poems,  pn  purpofe  that 
|ie  might  alter  them. 

I  once  thought  I  never  could  have  difcharged 
fny  debt  to  his  kindnefs ;  but  have  lately  been 
informed  to  my  unfpeakable  comfort,  that  I  have 
jnore  than  paid  it  all.  For  Monfieur  dc  Mantagnc 
has  aflured  me,  "  that  the  perfon  who  receives  a 
benefit  obliges  the  giver:"  For  fince  the  chief 
jcndeavour  of  one  friend  is  to  do  good  to  the 
other,  he  who  adminifters  both  the  matter  and 
the  occafiotj,  is  the  man  who  is  liberal.  At  thi$ 
jrate  it  is  impofliblc  Dr." Swift  fhould  be  ever  out 
of  my  debt,  as  matters  (land  already :  And  for  the 
future  he  may  expe£l  daily  more  obligations  fron^ 

His  moft  faithful 

fiffeftionate  humble  fervant, 

A.  POPE. 
F  ANEQ' 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 


EDWARD  THE  FOURTH. 

JAQUELINE  of  Luxemburgh,  Duchefs  of 
Bedford,  had,  after  her  firft  hufband's  deaths 
fo  far  facrificed  her  ambition  to  love,  that  (he 
married  Sir  Richard  Woodville,  a  private  gen- 
tleman, afterwards  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Rivers)  to  whom  (he  bore  feveral  chUdren, 
and,  among  the  reft,  Elizabeth,  who  was  no 
lefi)  diftinguifhed  by  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
her  perfon,  than  the  amiable  difpofition  of  her 
mind.  Elizabeth  efpoufed  Sir  John  Gray,  of 
Groby ;  but  her  hufband  being  flain  in  the  fecond 
battle  at  St.  Alban's,  fighting  for  the  family  of 
Lancafter,  and  his  cftate  being,  on  that  account, 
confifcated,  the  young  widow  retired  to  her  fa- 
ther's feat  at  Grafton '  in  Northamptonfliire, 
where  fhe  lived  fomc  time  in  privacy  and  re- 
tirement. 

Edward  IV.  King  of  England,  happening  to 
hunt  in  that  county,  w^ent  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the 

Duchefs 
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Duchefs  of"  Bedford,  when  Elizabeth  refolved  to 
embrace  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing fome  grace  from  this  gallant  Monarch.  Ac- 
cordingly (lie  came  into  his  prefence,  and  throw- 
ing h^rfe]f  at  his  feet,  implored  a  maintenance 
for  herfclf  and  children.  The  fight  of  fo  much 
beauty  in  diftrefs,  made  a  deep  impreflion  on  the 
amorous  mind  of  Edward.  Love  Hole  infenfibly 
into  his  heart,  under  the  guife  of  compaflion ; 
and  her  forrow  and  affli£lion,  fo  graceful  in  a 
virtuous  matron,  recommended  her  no  lefs  to  his 
cfteem  and  veneration,  than  her  perfonal  beauty 
made  her  the  objeft  of  his  affeftion.  He  raifed 
her  from  the  ground  with  aflurances  of  favour. 
He  found  his  paflion  daily  ftrengthened  by  the 
company  and  converfation  of  the  lovely  widow ; 
and,  in  a  fhort  time  became  the  fuppliant  of  the 
woman  whom  he  had  lately  feen  on  her  knees 
before  him.  But  fuch  was  the  refolute  virtue  of 
Elizabeth,  that  (he  pofitively  refufed  to  gratify  his 
paflion  in  a  difhonourable  manner.  All  the  in- 
treaties,  promifes,  and  endearments  of  the  young 
and  amiable  Edward,  were  not  fuflScient  to  gain 
her  confent.  At  laft  (he  plainly  told  him,  that 
though  (he  was  unworthy  of  being  his  wife,  yet 
fhe  thought  herfelf  too  good  to  be  his  concubine, 
and  would,  therefore,  remain  in  the  humble  (itu- 
ation  to  which  Providence  had  reduced  her. 
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This  oppofition  ferved  but  the  more  to  enffavd 
the  paflions  of  the  young  Monarch,  and  heighten 
his  cfteem  for  fuch  exalted  fentiments  :  He  there- 
fore offered  to  (hare  his  throne,  as  well  as  heart, 
with  the  woman,  whofe  perfonal  and  mtatal 
accomplifliments  rendered  her  fo  deferving  of 
both.  The  nuptials  were  accordingly  (blemnized 
at  Grafton,  A.  D.  146&- 


ANECDOTE 

OF  TH£  PR£S£NT 

DUKE  of  NORFOLK. 

SOME  months  ago,  a  worthy  old  clergyman 
in  Cumberland,  who  had  brought  up  a 
large  family  on  fcvcnty  pounds  a  year,  beiilg  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  his  re6tor,  was  a:dvifed  to 
come  to  town,  and  apply  to  the  BiHiop  of  Lon- 
don, in  whofc  gift  the  living  was,  for  the  next 
prefcntation.  He  followed  the  advice,  and  was 
dire£tcd  to  his  Lordlhip's  houfe,  in  St.  JamesV 
fquare.  By  miilake,  he  knocked  at  the  next 
door,  which  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's ;  and  en- 
quiring of  the  fcr\'ant  if  his  mafter  was  at  home,. 
received  an  anfwcr  in  the  afErmative,  but  that  he 
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was  then  engaged.  The  old  gentleman  requefted 
the  fervant  to  go  up,  and  intreat  his  matter  to  be 
at  home  to  him,  as  his  bufinefs  was  of  much  con- 
fequence.  The  Duke,  with  that  urbaaity  which 
diftinguifhes  him,  on  being  informed  a  refpec- 
table  looking  old  clergyman  wiflied  to  fpeak  to 
him,  defired  him  to  be  introduced,  and  begged 
to  know  the  occafion  of  his  vifit. 

**  My  Lord,"    faid  the  old  gentleman,  *^  the 

Reftor  of is  dead,  and  I  was  advifed  by 

my  pariftiioners   to  come  to  town,  and  intreat 
the  friendfliip  and  prote£lion  of  your  Lordfliip. 
I  have  ferved  the  parifh  many  years,  and  hope 
I  have  acquitted  myfelf  with  propriety."     And 
pray  whom  do  you  take  me  for.  Sir  r"  faid  the 
Duke,  interrupting  him.     "  The  Bilhop  of  Lon- 
don, my  Lord."    His  Grace  immediately  rang  the 
bell,  and  a  fervant  entering — "  John,  who  am 
1  ?»_The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Sir."— Good  God !" 
faid  the  Curate,  ftarting  trom  the  chair,  "  I  hum- 
bly intreat  your  Grace's  pardon,  and  affure  you, 
'  that  nothing  but  my  ignorance  of  the  town  could 
i>ave  occafioned  fuch  a  miftake." — "  Stop,  flop, 
my  good  friend !  you  and  I  do  not  part  thus — 
tve  muft   firft   fake  a  glafs  together,  and  then 
lee  whether  I  cannot  fliew  you  the  way  to  the 
9iihop  of  London's  houfe."    His  Grace  and  the 
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Curate  took  the  other  bottle,  found  their  way  to 
the  Bifliop's — and  the  old  gentleman  left  St* 
James's-fquare  three  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
a  year  richer  than  he  entered. 


AK 

ESSAY   ON  FORTITUDE. 

TffE  greateft  pitch  of  happinefs  we  can  pof- 
fibly  arrive  at  in  this  life,  is  contentment. 
Without  this,  riches  ferve  only  to  make  the  pof- 
fcflTor  more  unhappy,  for  he  is  continually  per- 
plexed with  dcfircs  which  he  cannot  gratify. 
Whenever  difcontent  enters  into  the  human 
bread,  every  folid  fatisfa£tion  is  baniflied,  and 
every  means  to  procure  our  wifhes,  prove  to  be 
a  greater  augmentation  to  our  mifery.  The 
nobleft  antidote  againft  fuch  a  temper,  is  pa-^ 
tience :  this  diiburthens  the  mind  from  any  fears 
that  may  happen  cither  on  our  good  or  bad 
fucccfs  in  life,  and  procures  that  ferenity  of  mind, 
which  makes  the  mod  adverfe  fortune  fit  liffht 
and  eafy  upon  us :  and  as  no  point  of  happinefs 
can  be  attained  without  being  entirely  content 
with  our  fit  nation,  fo  wc  call  never  bring  our- 
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fclves  to  that  (late,  until  we  have  made  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  that  hoble  virtue,  patience. 
This  teaches  us  to  encounter  the  greateft  diffi- 
culties with  eafe  and  pleafure  5  and  though  at 
firft  fortune  may  feem  to  frown  upon  us,  and  dif- 
appoint  our  expeftations,  yet  in  the  end  we  often 
find  that  we  have  gained  our  purpofe  much 
better  than  we  imagined.  The  greateft  feem- 
Jng  impoffibilities  frequently  turn  out  far  beyond 
any  thing  we  could  propofe  ;  and  all  our  toil  an3 
labour  is  well  repaid  by  the  accomplifhment  of 
our  defires.  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  what- 
ever fchemes  or  proje£ls  we  may  form  for  the 
gratification  of  our  wifhes,  whether  lawful  or 
criminal,  deferve  to  be  rewarded  with  fuccefs. 
Common  fenfe  will  inform  us  to  the  contrar)'; 
-we  are  not  to  expeft  to  fucceed,  if  our  intentions 
are  bad,  if  our  defigns  be  to  obtain  what  is  un- 
lawful. The  man  who  makes  ufe  of  patience 
for  his  guide,  fets  out  with  an  habitual  good  in- 
tention, aims  all  his  thoughts,  words  and  aftions, 
at  fome  laudable  end,  whether  it  be  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  or  the  particular  benefit  of  himfelf 
Such  a  one  never  attempts  to  employ  his  care 
in  any  point,  before  he  has  firft  perfuaded  him- 
felf that  what  he  is  doing,  is,  in  itfelf,  inten- 
tionally good ;  by  which  means  he  can  the  more 
^afily  reconcjk  his  mind,  and  meet  the  event 
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with  pleafiire.  If  he  does  not  fucceed  fo  foon 
as  he  expefted,  he  invites  the  afiiftance  of  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  to  fupport  him  ^  and  if  at 
laft,  by  his  perfcverance,  he  obtains  the  accom- 
plilhmcnt  of  his  hopes,  he  can  receive  a  thoufand 
times  more  pleafure  in  the  enjoyment,  than  if  he 
had  gained  it  without  the  lead  difficulty  to  op* 
pofe  him.  But  if  by  any  adverfity  he  (hould 
fail  in  his  endeavours,  and  be  baflBed  by  any  un- 
forefeen  difappointment ;  yet  he  cannot  reproach 
himfelf  for  a  want  of  conduct,  and  therefore  caij 
overcome  this  difficulty  with  a  truly  brave  fpirit. 

How  many  misfortunes  do  we  fee  daily  happen 
through  a  neglcft  of  this  virtue,  which  might 
have  been,  perhaps,  in  great  part  avoided, 
would  we  only  make  ufc  of  reafon,  and  purfue 
our  point  with  fortitude  and  rcfolution.  There 
arc  no  troubles  whatever,  though  defperate  in 
appearance,  which  might  not  be  alleviated  by 
this  method ;  and  no  adverfity  which  might  not 
be  leflened  by  this  virtue.  A£ling  upon  fuch 
principles,  we  can  laugh  at  the  unequal  diftri- 
but  ions  which  fortune  makes  of  its  favours,  and 
be  contented  with  the  fmall  {hare  which  may  fall 
to  our  lot.  And  inftcad  of  making  us  the  lefs 
anxious  of  rcfuming  our  fchemes,  wc  (hall  pur- 
fue them  with  a  more  aftive  and  chearful  difpo- 
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fition  ^  think  no  fatigue  too  great  towards  the 
accomplifliment  of  them,  and  endeavour  by  a, 
fhift  adherence  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  and  a 
perfeft  confidence  in  the  juftice  of  our  caufe,  to 
go  on  •  till  fuccefs  has  crowned  our  labours,  and 
well  rewarded  all  our  toil.  Thus  we  find,  that, 
unlefs  this  method  is  purfued,  our  life  will  be  one 
continued  interruption  of  happinefs. 

The  prefent  moment  is  always  confidered  as 
lefi^  happy  than  the  part  ;  but  the  future,  though 
little  thought  of,  will  be  found  in  reality  lefs 
happy  than  the  prefent.  Our  connexions  with 
one  another  alfo  render  us  lefs  fenfible  of  our  pre- 
fent happinefs,  than  we  might  otherwife  be.  We 
are  too  apt  to  blame  Providence  for  placing  fome 
in  a  more  exalted  fphere  than  us,  concluding 
from  thence,  that  fuperior  felicity  is  the  conftant 
attendant  of  fuperior  fortune  -,  but  however  ele^ 
vated  they  may  be  in  their  feveral  (lations  in  the 
one  point,  we  might  eafily  fee  how  far  fliort  they 
fall  in  our  expeftations  in  the  other.  Happinefs 
will  be  found  to  be  no  ways  peculiar  to  that 
ftate.  Daily  experience  convinces  us  of  the 
falfity  of  fuch  a  fuppofition  ;  nor  do  we  find  it 
in  greater  plenty  any  where,  than  in  the  breaft 
of  the  humble  cottager,  and  even  there  it  is 
often  found  lefs  pure  than  is  imagined. 
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It  IS,  as  a  certain  divine  obfenres^  ft  point  be- 
yond all  contradi6Hon,  that  the  poor  as  Well  as 
the  rich,  are  not  always  the  happy;  for  fin- 
tere  felicity  and  an  exalted  or  humble  fiate,  have 
no  immediate  neceflary  connexion,  A  true  Chrif- 
tion  is  the  only  happy  man  -,  and  he,  who  is  in- 
deed fo,  will  find  happinefs  and  content,  whether 
in  the  cottage  or  the  palace.  Happinefs  being 
thus  the  attendant  of  a  contented  and  patient 
mind,  he  who  purfues  his  courfe  in  this  life  by 
fuch  a  rule,  will  find  great  pleafufe  in  every 
ftation.  In  the  greateft  viciffitudes  of  fortune^ 
when  adverfity  befets  him,  and  eveiy  cloud  of 
forrow  feems  defigned  to  augment  his  grief,  the 
manly  fortitude  which  he  ihews,  together  With 
the  confcioufnefs  of  having  performed  his  duty 
agreeable  to  the  diftates  of  reaforf  and  virtue^ 
will  fupport  him  in  his  deepeft  diftrefs,  and  by 
a  perfeverance,  at  laft  deliver  him  from  all  his 
oppreffions. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

PETER    THE   GREAT. 

'T'HE  Czar  being  one  day  at  dinner  at  a  foreign 
A-  merchant's,  whofe  daughter  was  very  be^u^ 
tiful,  fell  violently  in  love,  and  preffed  her  to  malce 
a  return  to  bis  paffio^.  But  the  young  lady,  a9 
irlrtuous  as  beautiful,  firmly  refufed  the  moil  fer 
•ducing  Qf&rs,  and,  dreading  his  folicitations,  rer 
fblved  to  leave  Mofcow  by  night,  vi^Jthout  aQ^ 
qqainting  h^r  parents. 

Taking  fprne  provifions  and  a  littje  money  with 
her,  fhe  travelled  feveral  miles  on  foot,  and  at  laft 
reached  a  fmall  village,  thjB  abode  of  her  nurfe. 
She  difcovered  herfelf  tq  her  fofter-fifter,  whom 
{he  informed  pf  her  intention  to  remain  con^ 
/cealed.  Her  nurfe's  huiband,  a  parpenter  by 
trade,  conduced  her  to  a  neighbouring  wQod> 
where,  on  a  little  rifing  ground,  furrounded  by  a 
jnorafs,  he  haftily  built  a  hut  for  her  refidence. 

The  day  after  her  flight,  the  Czar  fent  for  her 
parents,    who   were  inconfolable  for  her   lofs. 
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He  at  firft  thought  it  a  concerted  fcheme :  but 
the  violence  of  their  grief  undeceived  him,  and 
he  promifed  a  large  reward  to  any  who  (bould 
difcover  the  fugitive.  All  fearch  however  wa« 
vain,  and  her  parents  went  into  mourning. 

A  year  after,  an  accident  a  little  uncommon, 
occafioned  her  difcoveiy.  A  Colonel,  who  was 
abfent  from  his  regiment  on  leave,  made  his  way 
into  the  midft  of  the  wood  in  purfuit  of  game^ 
came  to  the  morafs,  and  met  the  lady^  Struck 
by  her  beauty,  he  immediately  became  enamoured 
of  her,  and,  after  a  few  queftions,  (bund  that 
fhe  was  the  perfon  whofe  lofs  had  made  fo  much 
noife.  He  confoled  her,  by  telling  her  that  thq 
Czar's  heart  was  engaged  elfe where  ;  offered  to 
wait  on  her  parents,  and  concert  with  them  th^ 
means  of  taking  her  from  her  folitary  abode. 
She  confented  to  his  propofal,  and  accepted 
his  afliftance  with  gratitude,  that  led  the  way  to 
fofter  emotions.  Her  parents,  overjoyed  at  find- 
ing their  daughter,  determined  to  apply  to  Mrs. 
Catherine,  for  this  was  the  name  then  given  to 
the  celebrated  woman  whom  Peter  afterward^ 
placed  upon  his  throne. 

Catherine  fpoke  to  the  Czar,  and  reprefented 
in  fuch  lively  colours  all  that  a  delicate  girl  muft 
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have  fufFered,  fhut  up  for  a  whole  year  in  a  hut^^ 
in  the  midft  of  a  morafs,  that  he  was  mucli  af- 
fefted,  reproached  himfelf  feverely  with  the  pain 
Jie  had  given  her,  and  determined  to  make  her 
amends.  H«  defired  to  fee  her,  her  parents,  and 
her  deliverer ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  prefented 
her, — "  Receive,  from  my  hand,"  faid  he,  "  the 
moll  amiable  and  virtuous  of  women.  I  fettle 
upon  her  and  her  heirs  three  thoufand  roubles  a 
year." 

This  refpeftable  woman  went  often  to  court,  in 
full  poffeAon  of  his  favour,  and  the  veneration 
of  the  public. 


HAPPINESS. 


AS  perfeft  felicity  cannot  be  the  lot  of  hu- 
man nature,  he  is  wife,  who  rather  endea- 
vours to  defend  himfelf  againft  thofe  evils  that 
prefs  him,  than  vainly  figh  for  that  happinels 
which  will  never  arrive. 

To  make  any  happinefs  fincere,  it  is  neceflary 
that  we  believe  it  to  be  lafting  5  fince  whatever 

we 


we  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  clanger  of  Iofing»  moft 
be  enjoyed  with  folicitude  and  uneafin^ ;  aa^ 
the  more  value  we  fet  upon  it,  the  mor^  muft 
the  prefent  pofTeflion  be  imbittared.  He  that 
refigns  his  peace  to  little  carualtif^,  and  fiiSeri 
the  courfe  of  his  life  to  be  interrupted  by  for- 
tuitous inadvertencies  or  offences,  delivers  up 
himfelf  to  the  dire£tion  of  the  wind,  and  lofes  all 
that  conftancy  and  equanimity,  whic)j  conftitute 
the  chief  praife  of  a  wife  man. 

We  ought,  at  leafi,  to  let  our  defires  fix  upon 
nothing  in  another's  power  for  the  fake  of  our 
quiet,  or  in  another's  pofleflion  fgr  the  fake  of 
our  innocence. 

When  once  a  man  has  made  celebrity  neceffary 
to  his  happinefs,  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  weakeft  and  moft  timorous  malignity,  if  not 
to  take  away  his  fatisfaftion,  at  lead  to  withold 
it 

He  who  has  fo  little  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, as  to  feek  happinefs  by  changing  any  thing 
but  his  own  difpofition,  will  wafte  his  life  in  fruit- 
lefs  efforts,  and  multiply  the  grieft  be  pur- 
pofes  to  remove. 
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D  happiners,  in  every  varied  fcene, 
fhro*  toU,  thro'  danger,  and  thro*  pain  purTu'd! 
Yet  oft  when  prcfent,  fcarce  enjoy'd  when  paft, 
kecallM  to  wound  the  heart,  to  blaft  the  fwcets 
Yet  given  to  life— how  are  thy  votaries 
Mified  by  vain  delufioAs,  thus  deceived  ! 


ANECDOTE 
or 

Mr.     QJJ  I  N. 


MR.  QUIN,  the  celebrated  comedian,  was  a 
gentleman  whofe  humour  has  given  life  to 
the  converfation  of  thoufands  who  perhaps  never 
had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  him ;  and  the  ftory 
that  follows  does  honour  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Thomfon,  a  Scots  gentleman,  univerfally 
known  by  his  fine  poems  on  the  Seafons,  on 
Liberty,  &c.  when  he  fir  ft  came  to  London,  was 
in  very  narrow  circumftances;  and,  before  he  wm 
difUnguifbed  by  his  writings,  was  many  times  put 
to  his  fliifts  even  for  a  dinner.  The  debts  he 
Acn  contracted  lay  very  heavy  upon  him  for  a 
Ua^  time  afterwards  -,  and  upon  the  publication 
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of  his  Seafons,  one  of  his  creditors  arreted  him^ 
thinking  that  a  proper  opportunity  ta  get  Ym 
money.  The  report  of  this  misfortune  bappeoed 
to  reach  the  ears  of  Mr.  Quin,  who  had  indeed 
read  the  Seafons,  but  had  never  feen  the  author; 
and  upon  ftrifter  enquiry  he  was  told,  that 
Thomfon  was  in  the  baiiifTs  hands  at  a  fpung- 
ing-houfe  in  Holbom :  thither  Quin  went ;  and 
being  admitted  into  his  chamber;  Sir,  faid  he, 
in  his  ufual  tone  of  voice,  you  do  not  know  me, 
I  believe,  but  my  name  is  Quin.  Mr.  Thomfon 
received  him  politely,  and  faid,  that  though  he 
could  not  boaft  of  the  honour  of  a  perfonal  ac- 
quaintance, he  was  no  ftranger  either  to  his  name 
or  his  merit ;  ,and  very  obligingly  invited  him  to 
(it  down.  Quin  then  told  him  he  was  come  to 
fup  with  him,  and  that  he  had  already  ordered 
the  cook  to  provide  fupper,  which  he  hoped  he 
would  cxcufo.  Mr.  Thomfon  made  the  proper 
reply,  and  then  the  difcourfc  turned  indifferently 
upon  fubjefts  of  literature. 

When  the  fupper  was  over,  and  the  glafshad 
gone  round  briikly,  Mr.  Quin  then  took  occafion 
to  explain  himlllf,  by  faying,  it  was  now  time 
to  enter  upon  bufincfs.  Mr.  Thomfon  declared 
he  was  ready  to  fcrve  him,  as  far  as  his  capacity 
v.-ould  reach,  in  any  thing  he  fliould  command 
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iking  be  was  cccne  sbaut  f^rne  a^air  rvehtir:^ 
tlie  draxoaV  Sr,  i^ys^  Mr.  Qu:n«  vou  mil- 
c  my  meaning :  I  ani  hi  rour  deb: ;  I  owe  tou 
hundred  pounds,  and  I  am  come  lo  pay  you. 
•.  Tliomfon^  with  a  diicoRlolaie  air,  nepKed, 
±  as  he  was  a  gectjeinany  whoTn,  to  his  know- 
ge  he  had  never  oCended,  he  wonden^^  he 
»uld  feek  an  opportunity  to  reproach  him 
der  his  misfortunes.  Xo,  by  G — d  laid  Quin« 
Gng  his  voice,  Vd  be  d — n'd  before  I  would 
that.  I  fay,  I  owe  you  an  hundred  pound$« 
d  there  it  is  flaying  a  bank  note  of  that  x-alue 
fore  him\  Mr.  Thomfon  was  altonilhed,  and 
gged  he  would  explain  himfelf.  \\'hy,  fays 
uin,  I'll  tell  you. — Soon  after  I  had  read  your 
^ilbns,  I  took  it  into  my  head,  that  as  I  had 
mething  in  the  world  to  leave  behind  me  when 
died,  I  would  make  my  will,  and  among  the 
ft  of  my  legatees,  I  fet  down  the  Author  of  the 
jafons  an  hundred  pounds;  and  this  day  hear- 
g  that  you  was  in  this  houfe,  I  thought  I  might 
;  well  have  the  pleafure  of  paying  the  money 
lyfelf,  as  to  order  my  executors  to  pay  it,  when 
erhaps  you  might  have  lefs  need  of  it  j  and  this, 
Ir.  Thomfon,  is  the  bufinefs  I  came  about.  I 
^ed  not  exprefs  Mr.  Thomfon's  grateful  acknow- 
idgments,  but  leave  every  reader  to  conceive 
lem. 

H  GOVERN- 
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GOVERNMENT  ^/TEMPER. 

EVERY  human  creature  is  fenfible  of  the  pro- 
penfities  to  fome  infirmity  of  temper, 
which  it  (hould  be  his  care  to  correft  and  fbb- 
due,  particularly  in  the  early  period  of' life  ;  eHe, 
when  arrived  at  a  ftate  of  maturity,  he  may  re- 
lapfe  into  thofe  feuK»  which  were  originally  in  his 
nature,  and  which  will  require  to  be  diligently 
watched,  and  kept  under,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  life ;  for  the  cultivation  of  an  amiable 
difpofition,  is  a  great  part  of  religious  duty,  fince 
nothing  leads  more  direfiHy  to  the  breack  of 
charity,  and  to  the  injury  and  moleftation  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  than  the  indulgence  of  an  ill 
temper. 

With  refpeft  to  a  woman,  the  principai  virtues 
and  vices  muft  be  of  a  domeftic  kind.  Within 
the  circle  of  her  own  family  and  dependants  lies 
her  fphere  of  a£lion — the  fcene  of  almoft  all  thofe 
talks  and  trials  which  muft  determine  her  char 
racier  and  her  fate  here,  and  hereafter.  The 
happinefe  of  her  hufband,  children,  and  fervaitt8> 
muft  depend  on  her  temper ;  and  it  will  appear, 
that  thegrcateft  good  or  evil  which  flie  may  ever 
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hsLve  in  her  power  to  do,  may  arife  from  her  cor- 
recting or  indulging  its  infirmities. 

The  grcateft  outward  bleflings  cannot  afford 
enjoyment  to  a  mind  uneafy  and  ruffled  within. 
A  fit  of  ill  humour  will  fpoil  the  fined  entertain- 
ment, and  is  as  real  a  tprment  as  the  moft  painful 
diieafe.  Another  unavoidable  confequence  of  ill 
temper,  is  the  diflike  and  averfion  of  all  who  are 
witneffes  to  it ;  and  perhaps,  the  deep  and  lad- 
ing refentment  of  thofe  who  fuffer  fi-om  its  ef- 
fcas. 

We  all  firom  focial  and  felf  love,  earneftly  de- 
fire  the  cfteem  and  affeftion  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  and,  indeed,  our  condition  renders  them 
fo  neceffary  to  us,  that  the  wretch  who  has  for- 
feited them,  mull  feel  defolate  and  undone — de- 
prived of  all  the  beft  enjoyments  and  comforts 
the  world  can  afford,  and  given  up  to  his  inward 
mifery,  unpitied  and  fcomed. 

Every  temper  is  inclined,  in  fome  degree,  to 
paffion,  peevifhnefs,  or  obftinacy:  we  fhould 
therefore  always  watch  the  bent  of  our  nature, 
^d  apply  remedies  proper  for  the  infirmities  to 
which  we  are  moft  liable.  The  firft  is  fo  injurious 
to  focicty,  and  fo  odious  in  itfelf,  that  men  who 
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give  way  to  it,  render  themfelves  not  only  dit 
gufting,  but  dangerous.  Hurried  on  by  the 
violence  of  rage,  they  break  through  the  bounds 
of  decorum,  deftroy  the  order  of  civil  fociety,  dis- 
regard truth,  facrifice  juftice,  and  difgrace,  as  well 
as  offend,  the  dignity  of  their  Creatpr. 

In  a  female  chara^er,  one  (hould  think  that 
fliame  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  prefer\'e  a 
young  woman  from  becoming  a  flave  to  it; 
for  it  is  as  unbecoming  her  charafter  to  be  be- 
trayed into  ill  behaviour  by  paffion,  as  by  in- 
toxication ;  and  fhe  ought  to  be  afhamed  of  the 
one  as  much  as  the  other.  Gentlenefs,  meeknefs, 
and  patience,  are  her  peculiar  diftinftions,  and  an 
enraged  woman  is  one  of  the  moft  difgufting  fights 
in  nature. 

The  placid  countenance,  the  mild  deportment, 
and  a  fmootli  addrefs,  are  ftrong  incentives  to 
juft  admiration,  and  to  honeft  praife.  But  thefe 
perfeflions  all  fall  victims  to  that  monfter,  paflion. 
It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  retire  from  fuch.an 
occalion  of  fin,  and  wait  till  we  are  cool,  bcftfe 
we  prefume  to  judge  of  what  has  paffed.         \ 

By  accuftoming  ourfelves  thus  to  conquer  and 
difappoint  our  anger,  we  fhall,  by  degrees,  find  it 
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grow  weak  and  manageable,  fo  as  to  leave  our 
reafon  at  liberty.   We  fliall  be  able  to  reftrain  our 
tongue  from  evil,  and  our  looks  and  geftures  fix)m 
all  expreffions  of  violence  and  ill  will- 
Pride,  which  produces  fo  many  evils  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  is  the  great  fource  of  paflion.     Who- 
ever cultivates  in  himfelf  a  proper  humility,  a 
due  fenfe  of  his   own  faults  and  infufficiencies, 
and  a  due  refpeft  for  others,  will  find  but  fmall 
temptation  to  violent  and  unreafonable  anger. 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  feel  ourfelves  highly 
enraged,  we  fliould  fufpeft  ourfelves  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  and  refolve  to  ftand  the  deliberate  decifion 
of  our  own  confcience,  before  we  call  upon  an- 
other the  punifhmcnt  which  is  perhaps  due  to 
ourfelves.  This  felf  examination  will,  at  leaft, 
give  us  fome  time  to  cool  y  and,  if  we  are  juft,  as 
it  fliould  be  our  chief  aim  to  be  fo,  will  difpofe 
us  to  balance  our  own  wrong  with  that  of  our 
antagonift,  and  to  fettle  the  account  with  him  on 
equal  terms. 

There  are  many  who  acquire  the  charafter  of 

^ill-temper,  when  in  reality  they  merit  not  the 

feverity  of  the  accufation ;  and  this  arifes  mereljt 

from  their  mode  of  replication,  or  their  manner 
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of  interrogation,  as  they  are  generally  and  im- 
fortunately  attended  with  a  fpecies  of  tartnefs  on 
every  trivial  occafion.  This  indicates,  to  com- 
mon obfervers,  a  degree  of  petulance,  and  feems 
to  take  its  origin  from  a  jealoufy,  or  rather  fear 
of  their  own  confequence  being  degraded  or  in- 
jured  in  fome  refpeft.  This  ihould  be  carefully 
avoided,  for  the  very  appearance  of  peeviflineft 
is  ungraceful  and  painful. 

The  fretful  man,  though  he  injures  us  lefs,  dif. 
gufts  us  more  than  him  who  is  paflionatc  ^  be- 
caufe  he  betrays  a  low  and  little  mind,  intent  on 
trifles,  and  engroffed  by  a  paltry  felf  love,  which 
knows  not  how  to  bear  the  apprehenfions  of  any 
inconveniencies.  It  is  felf  love,  then,  which  we 
muft  combat,  when  we  find  ourfelves  affaulted  by 
this  infirmity;  and  by  voluntarily  enduring  in- 
conveniencies, we  (hall  habituate  ourfelves  to  bear 
them  with  eafe  and  good  humour,  when  occar 
fioned  by  others. 

We  fliould  endeavour,  by  denying  ourfelves, 
now  and  then,  innocent  indulgencies,  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  command  over  our  paflions  and  incli- 
nations, particularly  fuch  as  are  likely  to  lead 
us  into  evil,  and  abftrafl  our  minds  from  that 
attention  to  trifling  circumftances  which  ufually 
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cn^aiea  this  uneafiiiefs.  Our  minds  {hould>  there^ 
ibre>  be  eocitent>  kave  always  fame  objefl  hi  purfuifc 
wortihy  of  thcooD^  tltat  they  may  not  be  engrofSad 
fay  finck  as  are  m  themfeives  fcarce  worth  a  ittow 
neat's  anxiety ;.  yet  from  too  minute  and  anxious 
Mtention^  feldom  fail  to  prociuce  a  tea^ng,  rnean^ 
iietful  difpofitiofL 


We  fhouSd  (ubftitute  in  their  room  the  purfine 
of  glory  and  happinefs  in  another  life. — Readings 
refle£lion,  rational  converfation^  and>  above  ally 
converfing  with  God,  by  prayer  and  meditation, 
woaid  preferve  us  from  taking  that  intereft  in  the 
little  comfiarts  and  conveniencies  of  our  remain- 
ing days>  which  ufually  gives  birth  to  fo  mucll' 
fretfulnefs  in  old  people. 

Notwithftanding  this  is  generally  attributed  to^ 
age,  ftiil  we  often  fee  the  young,  the  healthy^ 
and^thofe  who  enjoy  the  moft  outward  bleifings, 
inexcufably  guilty  of  it.  The  fmalleft  difap- 
pointment  in  pleafure,  or  difficulty  in  the  moft 
trifling  employment,  will  put  wilful  young  people 
out  of  temper,  and  their  very  amufements  be- 
come fources  of  vexation  and  pecvifhneiSi  There 
k-a  degree  of  refignation  neceffary  even  in  the 
enjoyment  of  pleafure:  we  muft  be  ready  and 
wiUh^to.  give  1^  fome  part  of  what  we  could: 
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wiih  {oTy  before  we  can  enjoy  that  which  Is  nP 
dulged  by  us-  The  craving  of  reftlefs  vanity^ 
the  too  conftant  companion  of  youthful  bofbms, 
will  endure  a  thoufand  mortificaticms,  whic^  in 
the  midft  of  feeming  pleafure,  will  fecretlycor^ 
rode  the  heart;  while  the  meek  and  humble 
generally  find  more  gratification  than  they  cx- 
pefiled,  and  return  home  pleafed  and  enlivened 
from  every  fcene  of  amufement,  though  they 
could  have  ftaid  away  from  it  with  perfefl:  eafe 
and  contentment. 

Sullennefs  and  obflinacy,  is  peihaps  a  worfe 
fault  of  temper  than  either  of  the  former ;  and^ 
if  indulged,  may  end  in  the  moft  fatal  extremes 
of  ftubborn  melancholy,  malice,  and  revenge. 
The  refentment,  which  inflead  of  being  expret 
fed,  is  paflfed  in  fecret,  and  continually  aggra- 
vated by  the  imagination,  will  in  time  become 
the  ruling  paflion ;  and  then  how  horrible  mull 
be  his  cafe,  whofe  kind  and  pleafurable  afFeftions 
are  all  fwallbwed  up  by  the  tormenting,  as  well  as 
deteftable,  fentiments  of  hatred  and  revenge  ! 

We  (hould  not  brood  over  refentment,  but 
fpeak  calmly,  reafonably,  and  kindly ;  then  ex- 
poftulate  with  our  adverfary ; — and  either  recofi- 
cile  ourfeives  to  him,  or  quiet  our  minds  under  tbe 
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Injury  we  4iave  ^iippofed  he  has  done -us,  hy  the 
principle  of  Chriftian  charity.  But  if  it  appears 
^we  oittfelres  have  been  the  aggreffors,  ^we  ihould 
acknowledge  our  error  fiairly  and  honourably : — 
n  -generous  confeflion  oftentimes  more  than  atones 
for  the  fault  which  requires  it. 

Truth  and  jufticc  demand  that  we  fhould  ac* 
knowledge  conviftion  as  foon  as  we  feel  it,  and 
not  maintain  an  erroneous  opinion,  or  juftify  a 
vrrong  conduft,  merely  from  the  falfe  fliame  of 
confefling  our  paft  ignorance.  With  a  difpofition 
•llrongly  inclined  to  fullennefs  or  obftinacy,  this 
may  appear  perhaps  imprafticable ;  but  by  con- 
'Rznt  ufe,  the  mind  will  gain  (Irength  from  the 
conteft,  and  this  internal  enemy  will  by  degrees 
be  forced  to  give  ground. 

The  love  of  truth,  and  a  real  defire  of  im- 
provement, ought  to  be  the  only  motives  of  ar- 
gumentation ;  and  where  thefe  are  fincere,  no 
difficulty  can  be  made  of  embracing  the  truth, 
as  foon  as  it  is  perceived.  To  receive  advice, 
reproof,  and  inftruftion  properly,  is  the  fureft 
lign  of  a  iincere  and  humble  heart,  and  ftiews  a 
greatnefs  of  mind  which  commands  our  refpeft 
and  reverence,  while  it  appears  lb  willingly  to 
yield  to  us  in  fuperiority. 

I  We 
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We  (hould  confidcr,  that  thofe  who  teUs  us  <^ 
our  faults,  if  they  do  It  from  motives  of  kindnefe^ 
and  not  of  malice,  exert  their  fnendffaip  in  a 
painful  office,  which  mud  have  coft  as  great  an 
eflfort,  as  it  can  be  to  us  to  acknowledge  the 
fervice  ;  and  if  we  refufe  this  encouragement,  we 
cannot  expeft  that  any  one,  who  is  not  abfolutely 
obliged  to  it  by  duty,  will,  a  fecond  time  under- 
take fuch  an  ill-requited  trouble. 

Exccffive  and  ill-judged  indulgence,  feldom 
fails  to  reduce  a  woman  to  the  miferable  conr 
dition  of  a  humoured  child,  always  unhappy 
from  having  nobody*s  will  to  ftudy  but  its  own. 
The  infolence  of  fuch  demands  for  herfelf,  and 
fuch  difregard  to  the  choice  and  inclinations  of 
others,  can  feldom  fail  to  make  as  many  enemies 
as  there  are  perfons  obliged  to  bear  with  thofe 
humours ;  whilft  a  compliant,  a  reafonahle,  and 
contented  difpofition,  would  render  her  happy  in 
herfelf,  and  beloved  by  all  her  companions, 
particularly  by  thofe  who  liye  conftantly  with 
her. 

Family  friendlhips,  arc  the  friendftiips  made 
for  us  by  an  all  wife  Providence  : — ^hence  ought 
we  to  employ  every  faculty  of  entertainment, 
every  engaging  qualification  which  we  poffefs  to 
the  bed  advantage,  for  thofe  who  live  under  the 
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fame  roof,  and  with  whom  we  are  connefted  in 
Kffc,  either  by  the  ties  of  blood,  or  by  the  ftill 
more  facred  obligation  of  voluntary  engagement. 
The  fincere  and  genuine  fmiles  of  complacency 
jand  love  ihould  adorn  our  countenance.  That 
ready  compliance,  that  alertnefs  to  aflift  and 
oblige^  >vhich  dcmonftrat^  true  afFeftion,  muft 
animate  our  behaviour,  and  endear  our  mod  com- 
mon aflions.  Palitenefs  muft  accompany  our 
greateft  fiuniliarities,  and  reftrain  us  from  every 
thing  that  is  really  ofFenfive,  or  which  can  give  a 
moment*s  unneceiT^ry  pain.  Converfation,  which 
is  fo  apt  to  grow  dull  and  infipid  in  families,  nay, 
in  fome,  to  be  almoft  laid  afide,  muft  be  cultivated 
with  the  franknefe  and  opennefs  of  friendftiip, 
and  by  the  mutual  communication  of  whatever 
may  conduce  to  the  improvement  or  innocent 
entertamm^nt  of  each  other. 

All  thefe  qualifications,  which  cannot  fail  to 
render  us  pleafing,  will  be  the  natural  refult  of 
a  well  governed  temper,  as  it  will  derive  plea- 
f4re  to  itfelf,  in  proportion  as  it  has  the  power 
of  communicating  it  to  others.  This  difpofition 
of  mind  (hould  therefore  be  cultivated  with  the 
litmoft  care  and  diligence ;  the  fymtoms  of  that 
humour,  againft  which  all  our  artillery  ftiould  be 
levelled,  (hould  be  minutely  watched,  and  with 
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a  firm  refolution  conquered  as  they  rife;  lor  a 
{weet  difpofition  is  ks  o^vii  reward^  and  is  iq 

itfelf  effential  to  happinefs. 


THOUGHTS  ON  ADVERSITY. 

SWEET  are  the  ufes  of  adverfity. — ^It  »  a 
medicine  which,  although  bitter  when  firft 
fwallowed;  after  it  has  been  properly  digcfted,  is 
fure  to  do  the  patient  infinite  fervice. 

A  continued  circulation  of  eafe  is  di(gufifxil  i 
the  fame  round  of  plcafure  to'tread  over  and  over 
again — every  part  becomes  joylefs. — ^The  glare  of 
drcfs,  the  pomp  of  equipage,  the  ceremony  and 
ftate  of  great  dinners,  are  rather  fatiguing  than 
fatisfaftory ;  and  I  dare  maintain  it,  that  the 
rich  people's  lives,  whofe  minds  are  unembel- 
liflied  with  a  tafte  for  arts  and  fciences,  would 
be  horridly  difguftful  to  themfelves,  did  they  not 
diflipate  fo  many  hours  in  hair-dreffing  and  card- 
playing. 

The  man  who  has  not  had  his  portion  of  infe- 
licity, cannot  feel  for  his  fellow  creatures  as  be 
(hould  do,  nor  reliih  life  as  he  ought. 
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The  man  ifvho;  has  known  what  it  is  lo  want 
fte  foperfioities  of  the  world's  wantCMDaskefs,  cait 
beft  reHnqutih  them:  his  death-bed  is  to  him  a 
bed  of  down ;  while  the  proud  man,  of  unin- 
terrupted affluence,  dies  upon  a  rack.  He  re- 
fleds  upon  what  he  thinks  are  the  fineft  things  of 
this  worlds  and  that  he  muft  leave  them  all  be« 
liind  him. 

Of  what  does  the  rich  man,  who  is  fond  o£ 
parade,  avail  himfelf  ?  He  will  exhauft  the  in* 
ventions  of  his  tradefmeri,  to  decorate  the  ftate 
^  pageantry  he  appears  in,  and  for  what? 
merely  to  indulge  the  vulgar  ftare ;  to  feaft  the 
fight  of  the  mob  he  defpifes ;  to  fatisfy  loitering 
curiofity,  and  give  excufe  to  idle  and  imperti- 
pent  inquifitivenefc. 

When  the  peacock  fpreads  abroad  its  fpangled 
{^mage,  we  dmire  the  glaring  tints,  but  the. 
bird  itfelf  is  not  worth  liftenmg  to. 

It  is  thus  every  perfon  who  will  give  common 
fenfe  fair-play,  views  many  keepers  of  gilded 
equipages,  who  lolling  in  lazy  luxury,  lounge 
along  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  unfeeling 
):i€arts,  and  infipid  minds. 

O! 
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O!  little  know  the  idle  licentious  the  joys 
which  honeft  induftry  feels  at  every  well-earned 
meal  he  fits  down  to,  at  every  chearful  glais 
which  he  relifties  after  the  day's  labour  is  over. 

When  the  ingenious  artift  receives  his  money 
for  his  finiflied  performance,  that  premium  which 
ingenuity  merits,  and  the  tribyte  which    worth 
demands  from  wealth,  think  you  the  receiver  of 
a  bett  enjoys  fuch  fatisfa£tion  ?     Or  tell  me,  if 
you   can,  ye   gallopers  upon  the  turf;  ye  who 
often,   out  of  oftentation,   hollow  out — "That 
horfe  for  fifty,"  did  you  ever  receive  a  thoufandth 
part  the  pleafure  from   all  the  fums  you  have 
parted  with,  equal  to  what  the  worthy  father  of 
his  fmall  family  feels,  when  he  fees  his  lovely- 
looking  little  prattlers  new-cloathed  by  his  hor 
neftly  gained  purchafes  ? — ^when  he   fees   them 
ranged  before  him,  each  difplaying  the  innocent 
gladnefs  of  his  mind,  and  ihewing  their   Papa 
the  new  thing,   while  an  amiable  wife  fits  att 
tcntive  to  their  pretty  chat,  with  a  gliftening  tear 

of     JOY      SWIMMING      IN      HER      EYE,     AS      S^E 
FEASTS  UPOIi  THIS  HEART-FELT  PICTURE. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  FEELINGS  ACCOM- 
MODATED  TO  HAPPINESS. 

ILLUSTRATED   IN   THE   CHARACTERS   OF 

CLITANDER    AND    EUDOCIUS. 

THAT  wie  often  make  the  mifery,  ak  well  as 
"  the  happinefs  we  do  not  find,"  is  a  truth 
which  Moralifts  have  frequently  remarked,  and 
which  can  hardly  be  too  often  repeated.  Tis 
one  of  thofe  fpecific  maxims  which  apply  to 
every  charafter,  and  to  every  fituation,  and  whicl^ 
therefore,  •  in  different  modes  of  expreffion,  al- 
moft  every  wife  man  has  endeavoured  to  enforce 
and  illuftrate.  Without  going  fo  far  as  the  Stoics 
-would  have  us,  we  may  venture  to  aflert,  that 
there  is  (carce  any  ftate  of  calamity  in  which  a 
firm  and  a  virtuous  mind  will  not  create  to  itfelf 
confolation  and  relief  5  nor  any  abfolute  degree 
of  profperity  and  fuccefs  in  which  a  naturally 
difcontented  fpirit  will  not  find  caufe  of  difap 
pointment  and  difguft.  But  in  fuch  extremes  of 
fituation,  it  is  the  lot  of  few  to  be  placed.  Of 
the  bulk  of  mankind  the  life  is  pafTed  amidft 

fcenes 
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Icenes  of  no  very  eventfiil  fort,  amidft  ordinafjf 
engagements,  and  ordinary  cares.  But  of  thefe^ 
perhaps,  ilill  more  than  of  the  others,  the  good 
or  evil  is  in  a  ^great  meafure  TCgiilated  by  the 
temper  and  difpofition  of  him  to  whom  they  fall 
out ;  like  metals  in  coin»  it  is  not  alone  their  in- 
trinfic  nature,  butalfo  that  imprefllion  which  they 
receive  from  us,  that  creates  their  value.  It 
mufl:  be  material,  therefore,  in  the  art  of  hap- 
pinefs,  to  poffefs  the  power  of  (lamping  fatis^ 
fadion  on  the  enjoyments  which  Providence  tias 
put  into  our  hands.  I  have  been  led  into  thefe 
reflexions  from  meeting  lately  with  two  old  ac- 
quaintances, from  whom  I  had,  by  various  ac- 
cidents, been  a  long  while  feparated,  hut  whofe 
difpofitions  our  early  intimacy  had  perfeftly  un- 
folded to  me,  and  the  circumftanccs  of  whofc 
lives  I  have  fincehad  occafion  to  learn. 

When  at  fchool,  Clitander  was  the  pride  uf 
his  parents,  and  the  boaft  of  our  Mafter.—* 
ITiere  was  jqo  acquirement  which  his  genius  was 
not  equal  to ;  and  though  he  was  fbmctimet 
deficient  in  application,  yet  whenever  he  chofe 
he  outfhone  every  competitor. 

Eudocius  was  a  lad  of  very  inferior  talents. 
He  was  frequently  the  objeft  of  Clitandef  s  .ri- 
dicule. 
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4icule,  but  he  bore  it  with  indifference  that  very 
loon  difarmed  his  adverfary;  and  his  conftant 
obligingnefs  and  good  humour  made  all  his  clafs- 
fellows  his  friends. 

Clitander  was  bom  the  heir  of  a  very  large 
eftate,  which  coming  to  the  poffeffion  of  at  an 
early  age,  he  fetout  on  his  travels,  and  continued 
nbroad  for  a.confiderable  number  of  years.  In 
the  accomplifliments  of  the  man,  he  was  equally 
(uccefsful  as  he  had  been  in  the  attainments  of 
the  boy,  and  attrafted  particular  notice  in  the 
different  places  of  his  refidence  on  the  continent, 
as  a  young  man  from  whom  the  higheft  expefta- 
tions  might  rcafonably  be  formed.  But  it  was 
remarked  by  fome  intelligent  obfervers,  that  he 
rather  acquired  than  relifhed  thefe  accomplifli- 
ments, and  learned  to  judge  more  than  to  admire 
whatever  was  beautiful  in  nature,  or  excellent  in 
art.  At  times  he  feemed  like  other  youthful 
poffeffors  of  ample  fortunes,  difpofcd  to  enjoy 
the  means  of  pleafure  which  his  fituation  enabled 
him  to  command.  At  other  times,  he  talked 
with  indifference  or  contempt  both  of  thefe  plea*- 
fures  themfelves,  and  of  the  companions  with 
ivhom  they  had  been  fhared.  He  remained 
longer  abroad  than  is  cuftomary,  as  his  friends 
faid^  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  whatever  might 
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be  ufeful  to  Kis  Country,  or  ornamental  to  lunl' 
felf ;  but  in  faft,  he  remained  where  he  was,-  al 
I  have  heard  himfelf  confefs,  from  an  indifference 
about  whither  he  fhould  go;    becaufe,    «s   he 
frankly  faid,  he  thought  he  (hould  find  the  lame 
fools  at  Rome  as  at  Paris,  at  Naples  as  at  Rome. 
In  going  through  Hungary,  he  vifited  the  quicks 
filver  mines,  where  the  miferable  workmen,  pent 
up  for  life,  hear  of  the  light  and  of  the  fun,  as 
of  the  beatitudes  of  another  world.      One  of 
thofe,  as  Clitander  and  his  party  came  up  to 
him,  was  leaning  on  his  mattock,  under  one  of 
the  difmal  lamps  that  unfold  the  horrors  of  the 
place,  eating  the  morfel  of  brown  bread  that 
is  allowed  them.    What  wretched  fare!  faid  one 
of  the  company.     But  he  feems  to  enjoy  it !  re- 
plied Clitander. 

When  he  returned  to  England,  he  was  fur- 
rounded  by  the  young  and  the  gay,  who  allured 
liim  to  pleafure;  and  by  more  refpeftable  cha- 
rafters,  who  invited  him  to  bufinefs  and  am- 
bition. With  both  focieties  he  often  mixed,  but 
could  fcarcely  be  faid  to  aflbciate ;  to  both  he 
lent  himfelf,  as  it  were,  for  the  time ;  but  be- 
came the  property  of  neither,  and  feemed  equally 
diflatisficd  With  both. 

When 
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When  I  fawhim  lately,  he  was  at,  his  paternal 
feat,  one  of  the  fined  places  in  one  of  the  fined 
parts  of  the  country.  To  my  admiration  of  its 
improvements  he  affented  with  the  coolnefs  of  a 
fpeftator  who  had  often  looked  on  them ;  yet  I 
found  that  he  had  planned  moft  of  them  himfelf. 
In  the  neighbourhood  I  found  him  refpe£led,  but 
not  popular ;  and  even  when  I  was  told  ftories  of 
his  beneficence,  of  which  there  were  many, 
they  were  told  as  deeds  in  which  he  was  to  be 
imitated  rather  than  beloved.  His  hofpitality 
^vas  uncommonly  extenfive ;  but  his  neighbours 
partook  of  it  rather  as  a  duty  than  a  pleafure. 
And  though  at  table  he  faid  more  witty  and  more 
lively  things  than  all  his  guefts  put  together,  yet 
every  body  remarked  how  dull  the  dinner  had 
been. 

At  his  houfe  I  found  Eudocius^  who  flew  to 
/embrace  me,  and  to  tell  me  his  hiftory  fince  we 
parted.  He  told  it  rather  more  in  detail  than  was 
neceflary ;  but  I  thanked  him  for  his  minutenefs, 
becaufe  it  had  the  air  of  believing  me  interefted 
in  the  tale.  Eudocius  was  now  almoft  as  rich  as 
Clitander ;  but  his  fortune  was  of  his  own  ac- 
quifition.  In  the  line  of  commerce,  to  which  he 
had  been  bred,  he  had  been  highly  fuccefsful. 
Induftry,  the  moft  untainted  uprightnefs,  and 
that  fort  of  claim  which  a  happy  difpofition  had 

}C  2  upon 
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upon  every  good  man  he  met,  had  pfoCimd  Him 
flich  advantages,  that  in  a  feW  years  he  found 
himfelf  poflefled  of  wealth  beyond  his  moft  frn* 
giiine  e3tpe£lations^  and,  as  he  modeftly  iaid» 
fnuch  beyond  his  merits :  but  he  did  himielf  in* 
juftice;  he  had  all  the  merit  Which  enjoying' it 
thmktully,  and  ufittg  it  wtU^  could  give. 

At  his  houfe,  to  vtrhich  I  afterwards  attended 
him,  moft  things  were  g6od,  and  Eudocius  ho^ 
ncftly  praifed  them  alL  He  had  a  group  of  hit 
neighbours  aflbmbled,  all  of  whOm  were  happy ; 
but  thofe  who  came  from  vifiting  Clittnder  were 
always  the  happieft.  In  hi^  garden  and  grounds 
there  were  fome  beauties  whieh  Eudocius  fhow^ 
you  with  much  (htisfa£tion ;  there  were  many 
deformities  which  he  did  not  obferve  himfelf:  if 
any  other  remarked  them  he  was  happy  they 
were  difcovered,  and  took  a  memorandum  for 
mending  them  next  year.  His  tenants  and  cotr 
tagers  were  contented  and  comfortable,  or  at 
leaft  in  fituations  that  ought  to  make  them  fo» 
if  any  of  them  came  with  complaints  to  Eudo- 
cius, he  referred  them  to  his  fteward,  but  wit]]i 
injunftions  to  treat  them  indulgently ;  and  when 
the  fteward  fometimes  told  him  he  had  been  im* 
pofed  on,  he  faid  he  would  not  truft  the  man 
again :    but  repeated  a  favourite  phrafe  of  his, 

which 
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^pifliich  he  had  learned  from  fomebodf,  but 
Udopted  from  pure  good  nature,  "  that  he  might 
be  cheated  of  his  money,  but  fhould  not  of  hia 
temper."  In  this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  it  was 
not  eafy  to  vex  him,  while  on  the  other  hand  he 
T?vas  made  happy  at  very  little  expence:  he 
laughed  at  dull  jokes,  was  pleafed  with  bad  pic- 
tures, praifed  dull  books,  and  patronized  very 
inferior  artifts ;  not  always  from  an  abfolute  ig- 
norance of  thefe  things,  (though  bis  tafte,  it 
muft  be  owned,  was  none  of  the  moft  acute), 
but  becaufe  it  was  his  way  to  be  pleafed,  and 
that  he  liked  to  fee  people  pleafed  around  him. 

It  was  not  fo  with  Clitander.  Wanting  that 
enthufiafm,  that  happy  deception,  which  leads 
tvarmer,  and  indeed  inferior  minds,  through  life, 
he  examined  with  too  critical,  perhaps  too  juft 
an  eye,  its  pleafures,  its  ambition,  its  love,  its 
friendfhip,  Mid  found  them  empty  and  unfatis- 
fying. 

Eudocius  was  the  happy  fpeftator  of  an  in- 
differently played  comedy;  but  Clitander  had 
got  behind  the  fcenes,  and  faw  the  aftors  with 
all  their  wants  and  imperfeftions.  Clitander* 
however,  never  (hows  the  foumefs  or  the  melan- 
choly of  a  mifanthrope.     He  is  not  interefted 

enough 
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enough  in  mankind  to  be  angry^  nor  is  die 
world  worth  his  being  fad  for.  Thus  he  not 
only  wants  the  actual  pleafures  of  life,  but  even 
that  fort  of  enjoyment  which  refults  from  its  for- 
jrows. 

Miscrumtejudico,  juod  nunjuamjueris  mifcr. 

Sen, 

The  only  fatisfaftion  he  feems  to  feel,  is  that 
fort  of  dete£tion  which  his  ability  enables  him  to 
make  of  the  emptinefs  of  the  world's  pleafures 
the  hypocrify  of  its  affefted  virtues,  the  falfe  ef»- 
timation  of  its  knowledge,  the  ridiculoufnefs  of 
its  pretended  importance.  Hence  he  is  often  a 
man  of  humour  and  of  wit,  and  plays  with  both, 
with  the  appearance  of  gaiety  and  mirth.  But 
this  gaiety  is  not  happinefs.  Such  a  deteftion  may 
clothe  one's  face  in  fmiles,  but  it  cannot  make 
glad  the  heart. 

In  the  gaiety  of  Clitander,  however  excited, 
there  is  little  enjoyment.  Clitander  undervalues 
his  audience,  and  never  delivers  himfelf  up  to 
them  With  that  happy  cheerfulnefs  with  which 
Eudocius  tells  his  old  ftorics,  and  every  one  laughs 
without  knowing  why. 


In 
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In  the  apathy  of  a  dull  man,  no  body  is  inte* 
refted,  and  we  confign  him  to  its  influence  with- 
out refleftion  and  without  regret.  But  when 
one  confiders  how  much  is  loft  to  the  world  by 
tlie  indifference  of  Clitander,  one  cannot  help  la- 
menting that  unfortunate  perverfion  of  talents,  by 
•which  they  are  not  only  deprived  of  their  value, 
but  made  inftruments  of  ill  fortune ;  which,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  difappoints  the 
bounty  of  Heaven,  both  to  its  poffeffor  himfelf, 
and  to  thofe  around  him,  whom  it  ought  to  have 
enriched. 


ANECDOTE. 

THE  late  famous  Arthur  Moore,  who  was 
much  in  favour  with  the  Tory  Miniftry,  in 
the  latter  part  of  Queen  Ann's  reign,  had  a  lady 
who  was  reckoned  a  woman  of  great  wit  and 
humour,  but  in  political  principles  quite  oppofite 
to  thofe  of  her  hufband.  This  fame  lady  coming 
home  one  evening,  told  her  hufband,  fhe  wifhed 
him  joy,  for  (he  had  heard  he  was  to  be  made 
a  Lord.  (This  was  before  the  death  of  Queen 
Ann.)     And  pray,  faid  he,  what  did  they  fay  was 

to 
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to  be  my  title  ? — My  Lord  Tairiff  replied  (he, 
which  was  a  fneer  upon  him,  for  having  been 
engaged  in  fettling  a  tairlflfof  trade^  for  which  he 
was  thought  well  ikilled«  And  why  don't  you, 
when  you  hear  any  one  abufe  your  hufband^  fpit 
in  their  face,  faid  he.  No,  I  thank  you,  anr 
fwered  the  lady»  I  do  not  intend  to /pit  fnyjelfhiio  s 
^onfumftion. 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


D  R  Y  D  E  N. 

MR.  Dryden  happening  to  pafs  aa  evening  in 
company  with  the  Duke  of  Biickjngham, 
the  Earl  of  Rochefter,  Lord  E)orfet,  and  others 
of  the  firft  diftinftion  and  reputation  for  geniu*, 
the  converfatuon  turned  upon  literary  fubjcQs; 
fuch  as  the  finencfs  of  compofition,  the  harmony 
of  numbers,  the  beauties  of  invention,  the  fmooth- 
nefe  and  elegance  of  ftyle,  &c.  &c.  After  feme 
debate,  it  was  finally  agreed,  that  each  perfon 
prefent  fliould  write  fomething  upon  whatever 
fubjeft  chanced  to  ftrike  the  imagination,  and 

place 
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|ilace  it  under  the  candleftick.  Mr.  Dryden  was 
jeaccepted  againA  in  every  refpefl^  but  as  a  judge 
bf  the  ivhole.  Of  courfe  that  office  was  afligned 
hiiii* 

Some  of  the  company  were  at  more  than  ordi- 
nary pains  to  out-rival  each  other :  the  man  moft 
faranquil  and  unconcerned  was  Lord  Dorfet ;  who, 
with  much  eafe  and  compofure,  very  cooly  wrote 
t^ro  or  three  lines,  and  carelefly  threw  them  in 
,the  place  agreed  upon ;  and  when  the  reft  had 

(done  fo  by  theirs,  the  arbiter  opened  the  leaves 
of  their  deftiny.  In  going  through  the  whole,  he 
idifcovered  ftrong  marks  of  pleafure  and  fatisfac- 
hion  ;  but  at  one,  in  particular,  he  difcovered  the 
moftboundlefs  rapture. 

"  I  muft  acknowledge,"  fays  Dryden,  "  that 
there  are  abundance  of  fine  things  in  my  hands,  and 
fuch  as  do  honour  to  the  perfonages  who  wrote 
them  y  but  I  am  imder  indifpenfible  neceflity  of 
giving  the  higheft  preference  to  Lord  Dorfet.  I 
muft  requeft  you  will  hear  it  yourfelves.  Gentle- 
men ;  and  I  believe  each  and  every  of  you  will 
approve  my  judgment. 

*  I  promife  to  pay  to  John  Dryden,  Efq. 
or  order,  on  demand,  the  fum  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  Dorset/ 
L  ^'I 
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^  I  muff  confefi/'  continued  Diyden,  *'  that  i 
am  equally  charmed  with  the  ftyle  and  the  fub- 
}e& ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf^  Gentlemen,  that  I  fland 
in  need  of  no  arguments  to  induce  you  to  join 
with  me  in  opinion  againii  yourfiblves.  This  kind 
of  writing  exceeds  any  other,  whether  ancient-ev 
modem.  It  is  not  the  effence,  but  the  quintef- 
fence  of  language ;  and  is,  in  fa£t,  realbn  and 
argument  furpaffing  every  thing/' 

The  company  aH  readily  concurred  with  the 
bard ;  and  each  peribn  prefent  was  forward  to 
exprefs  a  due  admiration  of  his  Lordfliip%  pene- 
tiation,  found  judgment,  and  fuperior  abilities  > 
with  which  it  is  probable  Mr.  Dryden,  that  great 
judge  upon  fuch  occafions,  was  ftill  more  tho^ 
roughly  fatisfied  than  any  of  the  company. 


ON 
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FRAILTY,  INSTABILITY  Of  LIFE,  Sec. 

A    SOLILOQUY. 

AS  1  was  fitting  the  other  night  by  the  fire 
fide,  rtiy  thoughts  being  folely  taken  up 
With  the  part  lihould  aft  on  the  grand  theatre  of 
tfee  world',  the  candle  which  burnt  on  the  table 
mras  blown  out  by  the  wind  that  iffued  from  the 
<loor,  which  Lucy  had  juft  opened.  This  acci- 
dent direftly  impreflfed  me  with  a  fenfe  of  my 
own  frailty,  and  threw  me  into  a  train  of  melan- 
choly reflefUons.  This,  faid  I,  is  the  true  pi£hjre 
of  hiiman  life.  We  are  here  now,  but  who  dares 
boait  himfelf  of  the  morrow  ;  for  the  wifeft  know 
pot  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ?  Death  is  a  debt 
we  all  contract  the  moment  wc  are  born,  and  it 
is  a  debt  we  all  muft  pay.  Some  die  in  their 
infiancy,  fome  in  their  youth,  and  others  drag  on 
p,  life  of  mifery  and  trouble ;  but  foon  all  muft 
fubmit  to  this  powerful  enemy.  In  vain  has 
nature  formed  us  by  her  peculiar  care  j  in  vain 
has  fortune  beftowed  on  us  her  fmiles ;  beauty 
and  riches  plead  in  vain  a  little  longer  ftay. 
The  infants,  like  the  fenfitive  plant,  fink  under  the 
■      -  L2  leaft 


leaft  touch  of  ficknefs :  fcarce  is  the  breath  of 
life  breathed  into  their  noftrils,  but  death  demands 
it,  and  they  moulder  into  that  duft  from  which 
they  were  fo  lately  taken. 

Could  not  death  have  fpared  thofe  little  inno- 
cent ones  ?  Surely  they  could  not  have  been 
guilty  of  any  thing  that  deferved  fuch  a  puniih<» 
ment — ^but  juft  brought  into  the  world  !— I  wa§ 
going  on,  when  fomething  whifpered  in  my  ear, 
prefumptuous  mortal !  endeavour  not  to  pry  intq 
the  myfterious  work  of  divine  wifdom, 

"  But  where  you  can't  unriddle  learn  to  truft.** 

Here  I  made  a  long  paufe,  nor  could  1  re-r 


frain  venting  the  efFufions  of  an  heart  fenfibie  of 
the  grp.titude  I  owe  God  for  permitting  me,  a  fin- 
ful  mortal,  to  live  fo  long. 

The  youth,  daring  ^nd  bold,  juft  arrived  at  the 
bloom  of  life,  who  has  before  him  the  profpeft 
of  fpcnding  a  long  one  in  many  years  of  uninter- 
rupted hiippinefs,  now  contrives  and  lays  down 
a  plan  for  his  future  days  ;  one  while  he  is  led 
away  by  aml^ition,  who  tells  him  that  there  can 
be  no  happinefs  equal  to  that  of  being  careffed 
by  the  people,  and  to  hear  the  multitude  Ihouting 
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}iis  praife.  Prudence  then  takes  him,  and  tells 
film  that  fame  affords  no  fuch  pleafure  as  he  is 
taught  to  believe,  that  if  he  is  the  wonder  of  a 
few,  he  will  be  the  objedt  of  the  envy  of  many, 
and  that  if  happinefs  is  his  aim,  he  muft  not 
launch  out  into  fo  large  an  ocean,  but  confine 
himfelf  to  private  life,  which  yields  more  lading 
pleafure,  and  more  folid  enjoyment-  He  is  di- 
vided in  his  opinion,  and  knows  not  whofe  ad- 
vice to  take  ;  but  here  death  fteps  in  and  arrefts 
him  in  his  wild  purfuit ;  his  pleafing  hopes  all 
vanifli,  and  his  profpefts  are  all  buried  in  the 
grave. 

Old  age  next  prefented  itfclf  to  my  view,  on 
which  can  any  one  look  and  forget  his  own 
weaknefs  ?  There  we  fee  nature  quite  exhaufted, 
and  willing  to  return  to  its  kindred  duft.  Although 
we  lived  to  the  greateft  age  ever  man  did,  yet  our 
days  are  but  as  the  days  of  an  hireling,  and  our 
life  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 

Extending  my  views  ftill  farther,  I  obferved 
that  all  worldly  things  foon  tend  to  decay^  that 
nations  and  cities  have  their  infancy,  age,  and 
diffolution,  the  fame  as  man ;  to  witnefs  this, 
where  now  are  all  thofe  kingdoms  recorded  in  hif- 
tory  ?  where  now  is  Rome,  that  miftrefs  of  the 

world  ? 
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moAd  i  where  now  ^re  her  poets,  who  fung  tfvt 
deeds  of  heroes,  and  immortalised  them  bjr  thett* 
ibng  ?  where  now  are  her  warriom  who  carried 
terror  through  the  earth?  and  where  now  ii 
Babylon,  the  pride  and  glory  of  theEift  ?  Her 
haughty  towers  fie  now  wcepfaig  in  aibes,  and 
there  is  not  a  vellige  of  its  former  grandeur  and 
magnificence  remaining.  Thofe  places  where 
Kings  ufed  to  refide,  are  now  become  the  dens  of 
lavage  beafls. 

If  this  then  is  true,  (and  that  it  is  tree  evefy 
day  proves),  why  all  this  pride  and  buftle  in  the 
world  ?  If  fo  foon  all  muft  be  laid  in  the  grave,  in 
theduft,  which  knows  npdiftin^iion,  and  the  worm 
riots  on  the  carcafe  of  the  King,  as  foon  as  on  that 
of  the  beggar.  Hence  will  I  feek  fome  foKtary 
retreat,  where  I  may  learn  to  de^ife  the  world 
and  its  falfe  pleafures.  I  will  endeavour  to  take  off 
my  afre£tions  from  it,  and  fix  them  only  on  that 
place  where  true  joy  is  to  be  found. 


THE 
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The  bounty  of  the  CREATOR. 

WHAT  IS  more  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of 
life,  than  food?  Behold,  the  earth  is 
covered  with  it  all  around;  grafs,  herbs,  and 
fruits,  for  beafts  and  men,  were  ordained  to 
overl)pread  all  the  furface  of  the  ground,  fo  that 
an  animal  could  fcarce  wander  any  where,  but 
his  food  was  near  him.  Amazing  provifion  for 
fuch  an  immenfe  family  ! 

What  are  the  fweeteft  colours  in  nature,  the 
moft  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  the  moft  refrefliing 
too  ?  Surely  the  green  and  the  blue  claim  this 
pre-eminence.  Common  experience,  as  well  a^ 
philofophy,  tells  us,  that  bodies  of  green  and 
blue  colours  fend  us  fuch  rays  of  light  to  our  eyes, 
as  are  leaft  hurtful  or  ofTenfive :  we  can  endure 
them  longeft;  whereas  the  red  and  yellow,  or 
orange  colour,  fend  more  uneafy  rays  in  abun* 
dance,  and  give  greater  confufion  and  pain  to  the 
eye ;  they  dazzle  it  fooner,  and  tire  it  quickly 
with  a  little  intent  gazing ;  therefore  the  Divine 
Goodnefs  drefled  all  the  heavens  in  blue,  and  the 
earth  in  green.  Our  habitation  is  over-hung 
with  a  canopy  of  moft  beautiful  azure,  and  a 
rich  verdant  pavement  is  fpread  under  our  feet^^. 

that 
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that  the  eye  may  be  pleafed  and  ealy  whei^ 
ibever  it  turns  itfelf^  and  that  the  moft  univerfai 
objeSs  it  has  to  converfe  with,  might  not  impair 
the  ipirits>  and  make  the  fenfe  weary. 

I. 

WHEN  God  the  new-made  world  furvey*d. 
His  word  pronomic'd  the  building  good  ; 

Sun  beams  and  light  the  heavens  array'd. 
And  the  whole  earth  was  crown'd  with  food- 


II. 


Colours  that  charm  and  pleafe  the  eye^ 
His  pencil  fpread  all  nature  round  -, 

With  pleafing  blue  he  arch'd  the  Iky, 
And  a  green  carpet  drefs'd  the  ground. 

III. 

Let  envious  Atheifts  ne*er  complain 
That  nature  wants,  or  (kill  or  care ; 

But  turn  their  eyes  all  round  in  vain, 
T'avoid  their  Maker's  goodnefs  there. 


ANEC 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 


SOCRATES. 

NE  day  Socrates,  having  for  a  long  time 
endured  his  wife's  brawling,  went  out 
s  houfe,  and  fat  down  before  the  door,  to  rid 
*lf  of  her  impertinence.  ITie  woman,  en- 
l  to  find  all  her  fcolding  was  not  able  to 
rb  his  tranquillity,  flung  a  chamber  pot  full 
his  head.  Thofe  that  happened  to  fee  it, 
led  heartily  at  poor  Socrates  ;  but  that  phi- 
her  told  them,  fmiling,  /  thought,  indeed, 
ificrjo  much  thunder,  wejhould  havefome  rain. 


PLEASURES  OF  OLD  AGE. 

HOUGH,  in  old  age,  the  circle  of  pleafure 

is  contrafted,  yet  within  its  limits  many  of 

enjoyments  remain  which  are  mod  grateful 

iman  nature. 


M 


Tem- 
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Temperate  mirth  is  not  extinguiflied  by  ad- 
vanced years ;  the  mild  pleafures  of  domeftic  life 
ftill  cheer  the  heart.  The  entertainments  of  con- 
verfation  and  fecial  intercourfe  continue  unim- 
paired. The  defire  of  knowledge  is  not  abated 
by  the  frailty  of  the  body,  and  the  leifure  of  old 
age  affords  many  opportumties  for  gratifying  that 
defire.  The  fphere  of  obfervation  and  refle£lion 
is  not  fo  much  enlarged  by  long  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  as  to  fupply,  within  itfelf^  a. wide 
range  of  improving  thought. 

Whilft  the  aged  are  engaged  in  fuch  employ- 
ments as  beft  fuit  the  infirmities  of  their  nature, 
they  are  furrounded,  perhaps,  with  families^  who 
treat  them  with  attention  and  refpeft :  they  are 
honoured  by  their  friends,  their  charafters  are 
eftablifhed,  and  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  cla- 
mour, and  the  ftrife  of  tongues ;  and  free  from 
diftrafting  cares,  can  calmly  attend  to  their  eter* 
n^\  interefts.  No  age  is  doomed  to  total  infe- 
licity, provided  that  we  attempt  not  to  do  violence 
to  nature,  by  feeking  to  extort  from  one  age  the 
pleafures  of  another,  and  to  gather  in  the  winter 
of  life  thofe  flowers  which  were  deftincd  to  Wof- 
fom  only  in  its  fummer  or  its  fpring. 

ANEC 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

SWIFT. 

S'WIFT  once  ft9pping  at  an  inn  at  Dundalk, 
fent  for  a  barber  to  (have  him ;  who  performed 
his   office  very  dexteroufly,  and  being  a  prating 
fellow,   amufed  the  Dean,  during  the  operation, 
i^vith  a  variety  of  chat.     The  Dean  enquired  of 
liim  who  was  the   nynifter  of  the  parifh,    and 
i^vhether  he  had  one  farthing  to  rub    upon  an- 
other ?  —  The  barber    anfwered,     that    though 
the   benefice  was  but  fmall,  the  incumbent  was 
very  rich. — "  How  the  plague  can  that  be  ?" — 
*«  Why,  pleafe  your  reverence,  he  buys  up  frizes, 
flannels,    ftockings,    {hoes,    brogues,    and  other 
things  when  cheap,  and  fells  them  at  an  ad- 
vanced price  to  the  parifhjoners,  and  fo  picks  up. 
a  penny." 

The  Dean  was  curious  to  fee  this  Vicar,  and 
difmiffing  the  barber  with  a  (hilling,  defired  the 
landlord  to  go  in  his  name,  and  aflc  that  gentle- 
nian  to  eat  a  mutton  chop  with  him,  for  hje  had 
befpoke  a  yard  of  mutton,  the  name  he  ufually 

M  2  gjave 
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gave  to  the  neck  for  dinner-  Word  was  brought 
back  that  he  had  rid  abroad  to  vifit  fome  fick 
pariftioners.  Why  then,  faid  the  Dean,  invite^ 
that  prating  barber,  that  I  may  not  dine  alone. 
The  barber  was  rejoiced  at  this  unexpefted  ho- 
nour, and  being  drelTed  out  in  his  beft  apparel, 
came  to  the  inn,  firft  enquiring  of  the  groom 
what  the  clergyman's  name  was  who  bad  to 
kindly  invited  hun.  What  the  vengeance,  faid 
the  fervant,  don't  you  know  Dean  Swift?  .at 
which  the  barber  turned  pale,  laid  his  babbling 
tongue  had  ruined  him :  then  rsm  isxto  the  houfi^ 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  intreated  the  Dean  not  to 
put  him  in  print ;  for  that  he  was  a  poor  barber, 
had  a  large  family  to  maintain,  and  if  his  reve- 
rence fliould  put  him  into  black  and  white,  he 
fliould  lofe  all  his  cuftomers. 

Swift  laughed  heartily  at  the  poor  fellow's  fin>f 
plicity,  bade  him  fit  down  and  eat  hi$  dinner  in 
peace,  for  he  affurcd  him  he  would  neither  put 
him,  or  his  wife,  or  the  Vicar  in  print.  After 
dinner,  having  got  out  of  him  the  hiftory  of  the 
whole  rarifli,  he  difmiffed  him  with  half  a  crown, 
highly  delighted  with  th^  adventures  of  the  day. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF   THE 

PRINCE    OF    ORANGE, 

AFTERWARDS    KING    WILLIAM. 

WHEN  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  made  hm 
expedition   to  England,  hfe  was  coun- 
tenanced in  it  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  he 
pretended  that  his  defign  of  going,  was  to  bring 
about  a  republic  in  that  kingdom.     But  when 
the  Prince  of  Orange  underftood  that  he  aimed 
at  the  crown,  he  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  fent 
an  exprefs  to  his  father-in-law.  King  James,  to 
acquaint  him  what  number  of  forces  he  and  Ar- 
gyle  had,  and  where  they  intended  to  land ;  and 
oflfered  to  come  in  perfon  himfelf  to  head  the 
army  againft  him.    This  intelligence  put  a  fpeedy 
end  to  the  rebellion,  which  might  not  have  been 
fo  foon  quaflied,   if  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
not  perceived  that  he  catched  at  the  crown,  which 
he  longed  fo  much  for  himfelf. 

King  James  is  blamed  for  cutting  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  off  fo  haftily,  and  denying  to  hear  what 

he 
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he  had  to  fay  to  him  before  his  death :  but  this  was 
owing  to  the  advice  of  the  Efurl  of  Sunderland,  and 
others  of  the  King's  counfel,  who  deceived  the 
King  in  this  matter,  as  they  well  knew  that  he 
would  make  difcoveries,  which  would  defeat  the 
revolution  which  they  were  then  meditating  to 
effeft,  by  putting  the  King  upon  meafures  to 
alienate  the  affeftions  of  his  people  from  him. 
When  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  told  by  fome, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  grand  fecret  between 
them,  that  the  Earl  Sunderland  had  turned  Ro- 
man Catholic,  he,  witho\it  furprife,  merrily  re- 
plied, "  Let  him  turn  any  thing,  rather  than  tunx 
out." 


BON  MOT  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE. 

WHEN  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  firft  in- 
formed of  the  fire  at  his  Richmond  villa, 
his  Royal  Highnefs  eagerly  enquired  if  the 
"  ftowage  in  the  hold  was  fafe  ?"  and  being  af- 
furcd  that  neither  the  cellars  or  wines  were  in  the 
lead  damaged,  he  exclainied,  "  the  upper  decks 
may  burn  to  the  water's  edge,  for  what  I  care, 
fo  long  as  none  of  the  crew  are  loft." 
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A      H  Y  M  N, 
I 

DEATH  cannot  make  my  foul  afraid^ 
If  God  be  with  me  there ; 
Soft  is  the  paffage  through  the  (hade^ 
And  all  the  profpeft  fair. 

II. 

Might  I  but  climb  to  Pisgah's  top, 
And  view  the  promised  land  j 

My  foul  would  long  her  flefh  to  drop. 
And  pray  for  the  command. 

III. 

I  would  renounce  my  all  below 

If  my  Creator  bid  ; 
And  run  if  I  were  call'd  to  go. 

And  die  as  Mofes  did. 

IV. 

Jesus,  the  vifion  of  thy  faith, 
Hath  over-pow'ring  charms ; 

Scarce  (hall  I  feel  death's  cold  embrace. 
If  Christ  be  in  my  arms. 


V- 
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Swift  to  the  place  of  pure  delight. 
Where  faints  triumphant  reign  ; 

My  foul  fhall  wing  A^r  joyful  flight 
From  farrow,  Jin,  2nd  fain. 

VI. 

There  everlafting  fpring  abides. 
And  never-with'ring  flowVs; 

Deaths  like  a  narrow  dream,  divides 
This  Heav'nly  land  from  ours. 

VII. 

Sweet  fields,  beyond  the  fwelling  flood. 
Stand  drefs'd  in  lively  green  -, 

So  to  the  Jews  Old  Canaan  flood. 
While  Jordan  roU'd  between. 

VIII. 

O  could  I  make  my  fears  remove, 
Thofe  gloomy  fears  that  rife ; 

And  fee  the  Canaan  which  I  love 
With  unbeclouded  eyes ! 


IX 
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IX. 


Could  I  but  climb  where  Mofes  flood. 
And  view  the  landfcape  o'er ; 

Not  death*s  dark  vale,  or  icy  flood. 
Should  fright  me  from  the  fliore. 


X. 


Clasp'd  in  my  Heav'nly  FATHER'S  arms, 

I  would  forget  to  breathe ; 
And  lofe  my  life  amidft  the  charms, 

of  fo  divine  a  death. 


INGRATITUDE. 


AN    ESSAY. 

WHENEVER  I  fee  an  ungrateful  perfon, 
I  look  upon  him  to  be  a  difgrace  to 
human  nature ;  and  that  if  he  was  in  a  high 
ftation,  he  would  be  cruel,  and  if  in  a  low  one, 
would  be  guilty  of  doing  every  thing  a  low  life  is 
fubjeft  to  the  temptation  of. 


N 


That 
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That  ingratitude  comprehends  all  other  vices 
need  not  raife  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  ;  if  it 
does,  I  greatly  fear  they  have  too  great  a  reafoa 
to  fufpeft  themfelves  guilty  of  it. 

Moralifts  hold  it  as  a  balance  to  every  other 
vice,  and  think  that  none  are  of  fo  deep  a  dye. 
J' 

Ingratitude  is  too  mean  to  i^efufe  the  loweft 
favours^  aj;id  too  proud  to  aclmowledge  the 
higheft; 

Many  melancholy  instances  prove  that  man 
mifufes  the  reafon  his  Creator  has  blefied  him 
with,  and  which  alone  fets  him  above  the  other 

animals. 

The  lion  is  fond  of  his  keepers,  and  thankful 
to  the  hand  that  gives  him  food ;  but  man,  and 
man  alone,  is  guilty  of  ingratitude:  and  when 
we  have  faid  that  a  man  is  ungrateful,  we  have 
faid  he  is  every  thing  that  is  bad. 

The  heathens — the  heathens  themfelves,  who 
had  not  the  benefit  of  revealed  religion,  were 
feldom  found  guilty  of  this  vice :  and  does  it  not 
call  a  blulh  up  in  the  face  of  every  Chriftian,  ta 
think  that  morality  flouriilied  more    then  than 

in 
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in  thefe  days,  and  that  they  Ihould  difcharge  the 
focial  duties  better  than — ^I  was  alnK>ft  going  to 
fay,  a  Chrjflian? 

We  are  told  that  a  man  ^*  who  does  not  love 
liis  brother  loves  not  God ;"  and  we  may  fafely 
affirm,  that  he  who  is  ungrateful  to  his  neigh- 
bour, can  never  be  grateful  to  God  ;  for  morality 
is  but  the  firft  ftep  to  religion  ;  and  whoever  builds 
without  it,  builds  on  a  fandy  foundation. 

I  defy  all  the  votaries  of  this  vice  to  (how  me  a 
grateful  perfon,  who  is  not  a  good  father,  and  a 
good  friend — in  fine,  (how  me  a  grateful  man 
^vho  is  not  a  happy  one,  and,  e  conirario^  an 
jmgrateful  one,  who  is  not  miferable, 

Ancients  and  modems  all  agree  that  man  was 
intended  for  fociety,  to  adminifter  comf6rt  to  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  to  receive  it  in  return  from 
them  ;  and  by  a  mutual  intercouife  one  with  an- 
pther,  to  -fmooth  the  vale  of  life,  and  ftrew  rpfe- 
buds  along  this  thorny  way. 

If  we  look  into  the  world,  we  (hall  fee  the 

grateful,  with  the  greateft  joy,  when  in  his  powei', 

repaying  the  favours  he  has  received.     Content 

will  always  be  vifible  in  his  looks,  and  he  gene- 

N  2  rally 
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rally  finds  the  ultimate  end  of  all  wordly  purfuiti, 
'  I  mean  happinefs. 

When  fuch  a  man  falls,  who  is  not  willing  tq 
lend  him  an  aiTiding  hand,  and  to  pour  in  the 
balm  of  comfort  to  the  wound  of  affli£lion  ?  where- 
as, we  Hiall  behold  the  ungrateful  man  the  iin? 
happieft,  as  well  as  the  worft  of  men.  He  is  a 
friend  to  no  one,  and  when  he  falls,  he  falls  with? 
out  j3ity  'y  and  when  he  dies,  few  are  the  tears 
that  are  ftied  upon  his  grave. 


ON     OUR 


TASTE    FOR   VARIETY, 

AN  uniform  life  of  peace,  tranquillity,  ancl 
fecurity,  would  not  be  long  reliftied.  Com 
ftant  repetition  of  the  fame  pleafures  would  ren-r 
der  even  a  golden  age  taftelefs,  like' an  Italian 
Iky  during  a  long  fummer.  Nature  has,  for 
wife  purpofes,  imprcffed  upon  us  a  tafte  for 
variety.  Without  this,  life  would  be  altogether 
infipid. 

Paraguay 
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•     FSu^guay,  when  governed  by  the  Jefuits,  af* 
fords  a  ftriking  illuftration.     It  was  divided  into 
paiifhes,  in   each  of  which  a  Jefuit  prefided  as 
K.ing»  Prieft,  and  Prophet.      The  natives  were 
not  fufFered  to  have  any  property,  but  laboured 
inceilantly  for  their  daily  bread,    which  was  de- 
livered to  them  out  of  a  public  magazine.    The 
men  were  employed  in  agriculture,  the  women  in 
fpinning;    and  certain  hours  were  allotted  for 
labour,    for  food,   for  prayer,  and  for  fleep. — 
They  foon  funk  into  fuch  a  liftlefs  ftate  of  mind^ 
as  to  have  no  regret  at  dying  when  attacked  by 
difeafe,  or  by  old  age.  Such  was  their  indifference 
atK>ut  what  might  befal  them,  that,  though  they 
adored  the  Jefuits,  yet  they  made  no  oppofition, 
i^hen  the  fathers  were,  in  the  year  1767,  attacked 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  famous  republic  de- 
moliflied.     Yet  this  Jefuit  republic  is  extolled  by 
M.  de  Voltaire,  as  the  moft  perfeft  government 
in  the  world,  and  as  the  triumph  of  humanity. 

The  monkifh  life  is  contradictory  to  the  nature 
of  man.  The  languor  of  that  ftate  is  what,  in  all 
probability  tempts  many  a  monk  and  nun,  to  find 
pccupation,  even  at  the  expence  of  virtue. 

The  life  of  Maltefe  Knights  is  far  from  feeing 
|igreeable,  now  that  their  knight  errantry  againft 
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Ae  Turks  has  fubfided.  While  they  .refide  in 
the  jfland,  a  ftrift  uniformity  in  their  maniier 
of  living  is  painful  and  irkfome.  Abfence  is 
their  own  relief  when  they  can  obtain  permif- 
iion.  There  wUl  not  remain  long  a  Knight  in 
the  ifland»  except  fuch  as  by  office  are  .obliged  to 
attendance. 

Familiarity  with  danger  is.  neceflary  to  eradicate 
our  natural  timidity :  and  fo  deeply  rooted  is  that 
principal,  that  familiarity  with  danger  of  ono 
fort^  does  not  harden  us  with  refped  to  an^  other 
fort. 

A  foldier,  bold  as  a  b'on  in  the  field,  is  faint 
hearted  at  fea,  like  a  child ;  and  a  feaman,  who 
braves  the  winds  and  waves,  trembles  when 
mounted  on  a  horfe  of  fpirit.  Even  in  the  midft 
of  dangers  and  unforefeen  accidents,  courage 
docs  not  at  prefcnt  fuperabound.  Sedentary 
manufafturcrs,  who  are  feldom  in  the  way  of 
harm,  are  remarkably  pufillanimous.  What  would 
men  be,  then,  in  a  ftate  of  univerfal  peace,  con- 
cord, and  fecurity  ?  They  would  rival  a  hare  or 
a  moufe  in  timidity.  Farewell,  upon  that  fup- 
pofition,  to  courage,  magnanimity,  heroifm,  and 
to  every  pallion  that  ennobles  human  nature. 

ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE. 

IN  the  twelfth  century,  that  age  of  faperftitiort, 
i^hen    fcarce  one  perfon  imagined   that  de- 
votion and  vice  were   incompatible  with  each 
other.     Saint  Hugh,      Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  was 
diftinguifhed  by  a  purity  of  fentiment  and  man- 
ners, then  uncommon.     One  day  he  came  to  the 
nunnery  of  Godftowe,  and  entering  the  church, 
t>eheld  a  magnificent  tomb,  covered  with   filk 
iiangings,  and  furrounded  by  lamps   and  wax 
tapers.     Enquiring  whofe  it  was,    he  was  an- 
Iwered,  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Rofamond,  the 
miftrefsofKing  Henry,  who  had  been  a  great  be- 
nefafilrefs  to  that  church. — ^^  What !  (exclaimed 
Saint  Hugh)  can  money  then  obtain  thofe  ho- 
nours which  are  due  to  the  virtuous  only  ?  This 
woman  has  enriched  your  houfe;  but  flie  per- 
niled  in  her  guilt.     Remove  thofe  pompous  or- 
naments from  her  tomb,    and  let  us  convince 
mankind,  that  it  is  not  gold,  but  repentance  and 
piety  alone,   that  can  expiate  a  life  of  fcandal 
and  adulter}'." 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE. 

THE  celebrated  Dr,  Saunderfon,  the  bfidd 
Mathematical  Profeflbr  of  Cambridge,  bemg 
in  a  very  large  company,  obferved,  without  any 
heiitatibn  or  enquiry,  that  a  Lady,  who  had  juft 
left  the  room,  and  whom  he  did  not  know,  had 
very  fine  teeth.  As  this  was  really  the  cafe,  he 
was  queftioned  as  to  the  means  he  employed  in 
making  fuch  a  difcovery. — I  have  no  reafbn  to 
think  the  Lady  a  fool,  faid  the  Do£lor ;  and  I  have 
given  the  only  reafon  (he  could  have,  for  keep- 
ing herfelf  in  a  continual  laugh  for  an  hour  to- 
gether. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

PETER  THE  GREAT. 

PETER  was  no  more  than  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  when  he  was  fcized  with  an  inflamma- 
tory fever,  which  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.   The  confternation  was  general ;  and  pub- 
lic 
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lie  prayers  for  his  recovery  were  made  in  all  the 
churches.  In  thefe  alarming  circumftances  the 
chief  Judge  came  to  his  Majefty,  according  to  an 
ancient  cuftom,  and  enquired  whether  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  give  liberty  to  nine  malefaflors, 
who  had  been  condemned  for  murders  and  high- 
way robberies,  in  order  that  thofe  criminals  might 
addrefs  their  prayers  to  heaven  for  his  recovery. 

The  Czar  conunanded  the  Judge  to  read  aloud 
the  heads  of  the  accufations  againft  thofe  men* 
The  Judge  obeyed;  and  when  he  had  finifhed, 
the  Czar,  with  a  weak  and  faultering  voice  thus 
addreflfed  him. — ^^  Doft  thou  think,  that  in  grant- 
ing impunity  to  thefe  wretches,  and  impeding 
the  courfe  of  juftice,  I  ftiould  do  a  good  atlion, 
and  that  God  to  reward  it,  would  prefer  the 
prayers  of  murderers  and  wicked  men,  that  have 
forgotten  even  him  ?  Go,  I  command  thee,  and 
execute,  to-morrow,  the  fentence  pronounced 
upon  thefe  criminals ;  and  if  any  thing  can  ob- 
tain from  heaven  the  reftoration  of  my  health,  i 
hope  it  will  be  this  aft  of  juftice  !'* 

The  orders  of  the  Czar  were  executed.  His 
health  grew  better  every  dayj  and  in  a  little  time 
he  was  perfeftly  recovered. 

O  ANEC- 


ANECDOTE 

OF  THE 

LATE  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 

THIS  great  Prince  amufed  himielf  daily  by 
mixing  with  the  peopk,  and  often  going 
ftito  cofFee-houfes  incog,  at  Paris»  where  foon  after 
his  arrival  he  met  with  a  perfon  with  whom  he 
played  at  chefs.  The  Emperor  loft  his  game,  and 
wiftied  to  play  another ;  but  the  gentleman  de- 
fired  to  be  excufed,  faying,  he  muft  go  to  the 
opera  to  fee  the  Emperor. — "  What  do  you  ex- 
pert to  fee  in  the  Emperor  (fays  he) ;  there  is 
nothing  worth  feeing  in  him,  I  can  aflure  you  ;  he 
is  juft  like  any  other  man."  "  No  matter  (fays  the 
gentleman),  I  have  long  had  an  irrefiftible  curiofity 
to  foe  him  :  he  is  a  very  great  man,  and  I  will  not 
be  difappointed.  "  And  is  that  really  your  only 
motive (faid  the  Emperor)  for  going  to  the  Opera?* 
•*  It  really  is"  (replied  the  gentleman.)  "  Well 
then,  if  that  is  the  cafe  (fays  the  Emperor)  we 
may  as  well  play  another  game  now,  /or  youfet 
him  be/ore  you.'* 

ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE 


09 


SIR    GEORGE    RODNEY. 

DURING  Sir  George  Rodney's  late  refidence 
in  Paris,  fo  great  was  his  indigence,  that 
he  frequently  knew  not  where  to  apply  for  a  din- 
ner. Monfieur  de  Sartine,  no  ftranger  to  his 
profeflional  abilities,  thought  this  a  proper  time 
to  wean  his  afFeftions  from  his  country,  and 
therefore  employed  the  Duke  de  Biron  to  make 
him  an  offer  of  the  command  of  the  French  Weft 
India  fleet,  with  a  fum  of  money  that  fhould  re- 
(lore  him  to  independence.  The  Duke,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this,  invited  Sir  George  to  fpcnd  a 
month  at  his  houfe,  and  in  the  courfe  of  that 
time  frequently  founded  him  with  great  delicacy 
on  the  fubjeft ;  but  not  being  able  to  make  himfelf 
properly  underftood,  he  at  laft  openly  declared  to 
him,  ^*  that  as  his  Royal  Mafter  meant  the  Weft 
Indies  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  prefent  war,  he 
was  commiffioned  to  make  the  handfomeft  offers 
to  Sir  George,  if  he  would  quit  the  Englifli  fer- 
vice,  and  take  upon  him  the  command  of  a  French 
fquadron/^ 

O  2  Sir 
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Sir  George,  after  hearing  him  with  great  tern* 
per,  fpiritedly  made  him  this  anfwer :  "  Sir,  my 
diftreffes,  it  is  true,  have  driven  me  from  the 
bofom  of  my  country  ;  but  no  temptation  what- 
ever can  eftrange  me  from  her  fervice.  Had  this 
offer  been  a  voluntary  one  of  your  own,  I  fhould 
have  deemed  it  an  infult ;  but  I  am  glad  to  leam 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  quarter  that  can  do  no 
wrong !" 

The  Duke  de  Biron  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  public 
virtue  of  the  old  Britifh  tar,  that  he  inftantly  ex- 
claimed— "  it  is  a  pity  fo  gallant  an  officer  flioul4 
be  loft  to  his  country.  Will  a  thoufand  louis- 
d'ors  enable  you  to  revifit  it,  and  tender  your  fer- 
vices  to  your  Sovereign  ?"  The  other  replied  they 
would.  The  Duke  immediately  advanced  him 
the  fum,  with  which  Sir  George  fet  out  the  next 
day  fpr  England,  where  he  had  not  arrived  a  week 
before  he  returned  the  Duke's  loan,  accompanied 
with  the  moft  grateful  letter  for  the  Angular  obli^ 
gation  he  had  fo  politely  conferred  upon  him. 


DR, 
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DR.TILLOTSON 


TO    A 


YOUNG  NOBLEMAN. 


MY    LORD, 

IT  was  a  great  fatisfaftion  to  me,  to  be  any 
ways  inftrumental  in  gaining  your  Lordfhip  to 
our  Religion,  which  I  really  am  perfuaded  to  be 
the  Truth;  but  I  am,  and  always  was,  more 
concerned  that  your  Lordfhip  (hould  continue  a 
virtuous  and  good  man,  than  become  a  Pro- 
teftant;  being  aflured  that  the  ignorance  and 
errors  of  men's  underftanding,  will  find  a  much 
eafier  forgivenefs  with  God,  than  the  faults  of 
the  will.  I  remember  your  Lordfhip  once  told 
me,  that  you  would  endeavour  to  juflify  the 
fincerity  of  your  change,  by  a  confcientious  re- 
gard to  all  other  parts  and  aftions  of  your  life. 
I  am  fure  you  cannot  more  efFeftually  condemn 
your  own  aft,  than  by  being  a  worfe  man  after 
your  profeflion  to  have  embraced  a  better  re- 
ligion :  I  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  lafl  to  believe 
any  thing  of  your  Lordfliip  that  is  not  good ; 
Jjut  I  always  feared  I  ihould  be  one  of  the  firfl 

that 
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tliat  fiiould  hear  it.  The  time  I  laft  waited  upon 
your  Lord(hip>  I  had  beard  fomething  that  af- 
feftcd  me  very  fenfibly ;  but  I  hoped  it  was  not 
true,  and  was  therefore  loath  to  trouble  your 
Lordfhip  about  it ;  but  having  heard  the  fame 
from  thofe,  who  I  believe  bear  no  itt  will  to  your 
Lordfhip,  I  now  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint 
you  with  it. 

To  fpeak  plainly,  I  have  been  told  that  your 
Lordihip  is  of  late  fallen  into  a  converfation 
dangerous  both  to  your  reputation  and  virtue; 
two  of  the  tendereft  and  deareft  things  in  the 
world.  I  believe  your  Lordfhip  to  have  a  great 
command  and  conduft  of  yourfelf ;  but  I  am  very 
feniible  of  human  frailty,  and  of  the  dangerous 
temptations  to  which  youth  is  expofed  in  this  dif- 
folute  age.  Therefore  I  earneflly  befeech  your 
Lordfhip  to  confider,  befides  the  high  provocation 
of  Almighty  God,  and  the  hazard  of  your  foul, 
whenever  you  engage  in  a  bad  courfe,  what  a 
blemifh  you  will  bring  upon  a  fair  and  unfpotted 
reputation ;  what  uneafinefs  and  trouble  you  will 
create  to  yourfelf,  from  the  fevere  refledlions  of  a 
guilty  confcience ;  and  how  great  a  violence  you 
will  offer  to  your  good  principles,  your  nature, 
and  your  education. 


Do 
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l3o  not  imagine  you  can  flop  when  you  pleafe : 
experience  fhews  us  the  contrary,  and  that  no- 
thing is  more  vain  than  for  men  to  think  they  can 
let   bounds  to  themfelves  in    any  thing  that  is 
bad-     I  hope  in  God  no  temptation  has  yet  pre- 
vailed upon  your  Lordfliip,  fo  far  as  to  be  guilty 
of  any  loofe  aft  ^  if  it  has,  as  you  love  your  foul, 
let  it  not  proceed  to  an  habit ;  the  retreat  is  yet 
eafy  and  open,  but  will  every  day  become  more 
difficult  and  obftrufted.     God  is  fo  merciful,  that 
iipon  your  repentance  and  refolution  of  amend- 
ment, he  is  not  only  ready  to  forgive  what  is 
pad,  but  to  affift  us  by  his  grace  to  be  better  for 
the  future. 

But  I  need  not  enforce  thefe  confiderations 
upon  a  mind  fo  capable  of,  and  eafy  to  receive 
good  counfel :  I  fliall  only  defire  your  Lordfhip 
to  think  again  and  again,  how  great  a  point  of 
tvifdom  it  is,  in  all  our  aftions,  to  confult  the 
peace  of  our  minds,  and  to  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  conftant  and  infeparable  companion  of  our 
lives.  If  others  difpleafe  us,  we  may  quit  their 
company;  but  he  that  is- difpleafed  with  himfelf, 
is  unavoidably  unhappy,  becaufe  he  has  no  way 
to  get  rid  of  himfelf. 

My 
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My  Lord»  for  God's  fake  and  your  own,  think 
of  being  happy,  and  refolve  by  all  means  id 
fave  yourfolf  from  this  untoward  generation.  De- 
tem^j'ne  rather  upon  a  fpeedy  change  of  your 
condition,  than  to  gratiu*  the  inclinations  of  your 
youth,  in  any  thing  but  what  is  lawful  and  ho- 
nourable ;  and  let  me  have  the  fatisfaflion  to  be 
allured  from  }  our  Lordihip,  either  that  there  has 
been  no  ground  for  this  report,  or  that  there 
flial!  be  none  tor  the  future,  which  will  be  the 
welcomcit  news  to  me  in  the  world.  I  have  only 
to  beg  of  your  Lordihip  to  believe  that  I  have 
not  done  this  to  latistV  the  formality  of  my  pro- 
fellion  ;  bur  tViSt  it  proceeds  from  the  trueft  af- 
feciion  ;i:iJ  gOv»J.-wiIl,  that  one  man  can  pollibly 
bear  to  an.nher.  i  pray  to  God  ever}'  day  for 
your  Lorcithip,  with  the  fame  conltancy  and  fer- 
vour as  tor  m\lllr\  and  do  now  earneftly  beg 
tlu:  this  coumll  may  be  acceptable  and  cfl'cclual. 

I  am,  &:c. 


OF 


^ 
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I  OP    OUR 

> 
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FALSE  ESTIMATE  OF  GREATNESS. 


HOW  much  do  we  miftake  in  the  judgment 
we  form  of  real  greatnefs,  when  we  view 
it  at  a  diftance,  not  only,  in  the  perfons  of  thofe 
who  are  exalted  to  fupreme  dignity,  and  hold 
the  reins  of  empire,  but  down  through  the  inter- 
mediate ranks  of  life !  We  are  ftill  ready  to 
judge  according  to  the  outward  appearances,  and 
therefore  arc  far  from  judging  righteous  judgment. 
Is  a  man  appointed  to  a  great  office,  whether  in 
Church  or  State, — invefled  with  the  folemn  badges 
of  authority  and  power,  are  we  not  ready,  how- 
ever unfit  he  may  be  for  the  execution  of  his 
office  y  however  unworthy  the  eminence  to  which 
he  is  exalted,  to  pronounce  him  a  great  man,  and 
to  give  him  credit  for  virtues  he  never  pofleffed  ? 
But  how  difficult  do  we  find  it  to  perfuade  our- 
felves  that  a  poor  man  may  be  as  great,  or  greater 
than  a  rich  man  ?  A  private  member  of  fociety, 
as  great,  or  perhaps  infinitely  greater  than  one 
that  is  adorned  with  a  fplendid,  public  charafter  ? 
The  laborious  Curate  greater,  perhaps,  than  his 
exalted  Piecefan  ?  Yea,  the  honeft  induftrious, 
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(noiis day-^bourer^greater  than  the ricbeft^proudeft 
man  in  the  univerfe,  that  is  difhoneft,  indolent  and 
wicked  ?  All  the  homage  we  pay  to  greatnefi, 
which  has  nothing  real  in  it,  but  is  altogether 
im^inary,  is  a  difhonoor  to  reat  greatnels,  aad 
a  wicked  attempt  to  level  and  defiroy  that  moft 
important  of  all  diftinflions, — the  difiindion  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice ;  real  goodnels,  and  proud 
impudent  hypocrify. 


MR.   POPE 

TO 

MRS.  M.  B.  ON  HER  BIRTH-DAY. 

OH!  be  thou  bleft  with  all  thatHeav'n  can 
fend. 
Long  health,  long  youth,  long  pleafure,  ^d  a 

friend ; 
Not  with  thofe  toys  the  female  world  admire. 
Riches  that  vex,  and  vanities  that  tire. 
With  added  years,  if  life  bring  nothing  new,. 
But  like  a  fieve  let  ev*ry  bleffing  thro' ; 
Some  joy  ftill  loft,  as  each  vain  year  runs  o'er. 
And  all  we  gain,  fome  (ad  reflection  more ; 

Is 
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Is  that  a  birth-day  ?  Tis  alas  !  too  clear, 
Tls  but  the  funeral  of  the  former  year. 

Ijet  joy  or  eafe,  kt  affluence  or  content. 
And  the  gay  confcience  of  a  life  well  fpent. 
Calm  ev*ry  thought,  infpirit  evVy  grace, 
Glo'W  in  thy  heart,  and  fmile  upon  thy  face. 
Let  day  improve  on  day,  and  year  on  year. 
Without  a  pain,  a  trouble,  or  a  fear ; 
•Till  death  unfelt  that  tender  frame  deftroy. 
In  fome  foft  dream,  or  ecftafy  of  joy  ; 
Peaceful  fleep  put  the  Sabbath  of  the  tomb,  ^ 
And  w^ake  to  raptures  in  a  life  to  come. 


AN 


INDIAN   ANECDOTE. 


MAHMOUD,  who  conquered  Perfia  and 
India  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
was  a  Tartar.  He  is  hardly  known  at  prefent 
in  this  weftem  part  of  the  world,  except  by  the 
anfwer  of  a  poor  woman,  that  applied  to  him  in 
India  for  iuftice  againft  a  perfon  who  had  robbed 
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sxid  mvsriexed  luer  ba,  ai  tike  ptmmmi  c£  Ync  it 
P^trtia. — "*  How  wouLd  yoa  faaie  Be  do  jviicc  it 
fbch  adinsxxer"  laiccheSakan.  ^  Wfaj  then,'* 
rep&d  the  sodier.  "^  did  joa  conqoer  wlieii  ]poa 
cixiki  HOC  grp^tm  us  r"* 


VIRTUE. 


IF  \irtuc  promifc  happinefs,  profperity,  and 
eafe,  then  an  improvement  in  virtue  is  cer- 
tainly an  improvement  in  each  of  thefe  ^  for  to 
whatever  point  the  perfeftion  of  any  thing  abfo- 
lutcly  brings  us,  improvement  is  always  an  ap- 
proach towards  it. 

I  Ic,  who  has  never  pulled  the  deceitful  nriafk 
from  vice,  and  witncffed  her  deformity,  cannot  be 
fo  fcdingly  enraptured  with  the  mild  unvarying 
beauties  which  adorn  her  unaffuming  rival. 

A  foul,  convcrfant  with  virtue,  refembles  a 
pcr|)rtual  fountain  ;  for  it  is  clear  and  gentle,  and 
potable,  and  fwcet,  and  communicative,  and  rich, 
and  harmlcfs,  and  innocent. 

Virtue 
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.   Virtue  lofes  more  than  half  her  charms,  ivheil 
ihe  harfhly  affumes  the  features  of  aufterity. 

Every  ftate  and  condition  of  life,  if  attended 
with  virtue,  is  undifturbed  and  delightful ;  but 
-when  vice  is  intermixt,  it  renders  things  that  ap- 
pear fplendid,  fumptuous,  and  magnificent,  diP 
taileful  and  uneafy  to  the  poffeflbr. 

Virtue  is  a  fteady  principle,  and  gives  liability 
to  every  thing  elfe :  though  while  good  men  live 
in  a  giddy  world,  they  mull,  in  fome  meafure, 
feel  its  uncertain  motions. 

Virtue  is  a  blefling  which  man  alone  poffeflTes, 
and  no  other  creature  has  any  title  to  but  hira- 
felf.  All  is  nothing  without  her,  and  fhe  alone 
is  all.  The  other  bleflings  of  this  life  are  often 
imaginary ;  fhe  is  always  real. 

Virtue  has  fo  fweet  a  power,  that  every  one 
will  wear  her  livery,  though  few  do  her  fervice. 

There  is  no  virtue  which  is  not  nearly  connefled 
with  fome  vice :  there  is  no  imperfeftion  which 
does  not  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  fome  ex- 
cellency ;  and  mankind,  fond  of  indulging  their 
favourite  paffions  and  inclinations,  i^ftead  of  dif- 
tinguifhing,  endeavour  to  confound  their  vices 
with  their  virtues :  inflead  of  feparating  the  bad 
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from  the  good  grain^  they  bind  up  all  together^ 
and  hug  themfelves  in  the  belief,  of  holding  only 
what  is  valuable. 

The  leffer  virtue?  muft  be  attended  to,  ^  well 
as  the  greater :  the  manners  as  well  as  the  duties 
of  life :  they  form  a  fort  of  pocket  coin,  which, 
though  it  does  not  enter  into  great  and  important 
tranfaflions,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  common 
and  ordinary  intercourfe. 

And  he  that  doth  no  good,  altho*  no  ill. 
Does  not  the  office  of  the  jiift  fulfil ; 
Virtue  doth  man  to  virtuous  aftions  fteer, 
TTis  not  enough  that  he  (hould  vice  forbear  j 
We  live  not  only  for  ourfelves  to  care, 
Whilft  they  that  want  it  are  denied  their  (hare. 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breaft. 
May  fit  i'th'center,  and  enjoy  bright  day  ; 
JBut  he  that  hides  a  dark  foul  and  foul  thought^ 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  fun, 
Himfelf  is  his  own  dungeon. 

To  live  uprightly  then,  is  fure  the  beft. 
To  fave  ourfelves  and  not  to  damn  the  reft  ; 
The  foul  of  Arcite  went  where  heathens  go. 
Who  better  live  than  we,  tho'  lefs  they  know. 

What  nothing  earthly  gives,  or  can  deftroy. 
The  foul's  calm  funfliine,  and  the  heart-felt  joy. 
Is  virtues  prize ! 

ANEC 
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ANECDOTES 

OP   THE 

DUCHESS  OF  WIRTEMBERG. 


T 


HIS  Princefs  is  of  all  the  women  in  Europe, 
mod  free  from  religious  prejudices. 


The  govemeffes  who  were  entrufted  with  the 
education  of  the  Princeflfes,  her  daughters,  were 
direfted  to  inftruft  them  in  the  .morality  of  re- 
ligion, but  never  to  fpeak  to  them  upon  any  of 
thok  fpeculative  points  on  which  the  different  fefts 
of  Chriftians  are  divided. 

The  reafon  affigned  by  her  Highnefs  for  the 
•  adoption  of  this  fyftem  of  education,  was  this — 
TTiat  as  there  were  in  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  Princes  of  different  religions ;  and  as 
her  Highnefs  could  not  forefee  by  which  of  them 
her  daughters  might  be  demanded  in  marriage, 
it  was  not  fit  or  reafonable  that  merely  fpecula- 
tive  opinions  (hould  ftand  in  the  way  of  their 
happinefs  and  advancement. 

The 
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The  Duchefs  faid,  that  in  adopting  this  mode. 
of  education^  (he  confulted  the  peace  of  mind  of. 
her  children.  For  as  it  was  generaOy  expefied 
that  the  wife  fliould  conform  to  the  religion  of 
her  huflband  (particularly  in  marriages  betweon 
fbvereign  Princes),  fo  it  would  be  lefs  painfiil  to  , 
her  daughters  to  take  up  a  new  religion^  when 
they  could  not  be  faid  to  facrifice  an  old  one. 

The  daughters  of  the  Duchefs  have  derived 
no  inconfiderable  benefits  from  this  plan  laid  down 
by  their  mother. 

One  of  them  was  demanded  in  marriage  for  the. 
Grand  Duke  of  Mufcovy,  or  Ruffia,  fon  and  heir 
fo  the  prefent  Emprefs  of  Ruflla ;  to  whom  (he 
has  already  borne  two  fons.  Her  Imperial  High- 
nefs,  immediately  after  her  marriage,  made  pro- 
fcffidn  of  the  religion  of  the  Greek  church,  which 
is  eftabliflied  in  Ruflia.  In  doirig  this  Ihe  did  not 
change  her  religion,  but  affumed  one  for  the  firft 
time. 

Her  fifter,  Princefs  Elizabeth,  was  chofen  by 
the  prefent  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  a  fit  con- 
fort  for  his  nephew  the  Archduke  Francis,  fon 
and  heir  of  his  brother  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  and  the  future  head  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria. 

This 
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Tl^is  Princefs  was  fent  to  Vienna,  where  (he  be- 
qame  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  married  to  the 
young  Archduke,  juft  before  the  opening  of  the 
laft  campaign,  in  which  her  Royal  Confort  was 
obliged  to  take  a  fhare  within  a  week  after  his 
marriage  ;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  tear  himfelf 
from  the  arms  of  his  new  bride,  to  encounter  the 
perils  and  fatigues  of  war. 

Thus  the  Duchefs  of  Wirtemberg  is  likely  to 
be  the  mother  of  two  E)mpreffes,  who  will  owe 
their  Imperial  crowns  to  the  liberal  and  unpre- 
judiced education  derived  from  the  good  fenfe  of 
"their  provident  parent. 

Per|iaps  the  greatnefs  of  the  family  of  Wirtem- 
berg may  not  flop  Jiere.  Sultan  Selim,  fon  to  the 
laft,.  and  nephew  to  the  reigning  Emperor  of  the 
Turks,  is  the  prefumptive  heir  to  the  vaft  domi- 
nions of  the  Turkifli  empire. 

Should  this  young  Prince  break  through  the 
ciiftoro  of  the  feraglio  and  take  a  wife;  and  (hould 
He  make. choice  of  one  at  the  Court  of  Studgard, 
the  Duchefs  has  (till  an  unmarried  daughter,  who 
peouid  be  an  ornament  to  the  empire  of  the 
Crefcent,  or  to  any  other. 

Q  Tlie 
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The  religion  of  Mahomet  could  be  no  obje^od 
to  the  union.  The  counfels  by  which  the  Court 
of  Studgard  is  governed,  are  founded  in  liberdlify. 
The  crcfcent  is  not  a  lefs  brilliant  ornament  to  a 
crown  than  a  crofs. 


ANECDOTE. 

THE  Berkfliire  proverb,  That  theVicaro/Braj 
will  be  Vicar  of  Bray  jmi,  being  frequently 
revived  in  the  political  conduft  of  our  great  men, 
the  following  little  anecdote  of  that  confcicntious 
V  icar,  coniprifing  the  original  words  of  the  pro- 
verb, may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  reader^ 

Bray  is  a  village  near  Maiden-head,  in  Berk- 
thire,  and  the  ancient  Vicar  thereof,  living 
under  King  Henry  VIII.  King  Edward  VI. 
Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  the 
firft  a  Papi/f,  then  a  Protejlanty  then  a  Papijl, 
then  a  Protejlant  again  ;  he  had  feen  fome  mar- 
tyrs burnt  two  miles  off,  near  Windfor,  and 
found  this  fire  too  hot  for  his  tender  temper.  This 
Vicar  being  taxed  for  being  a  turncoat,  and  an 

uncon-j 
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unconftant  changling,  '^  No,  (faid  he)  that's 
your  miftake,  for  I  always  kept  my  principle^ 
which  is.  To  liye  and  die  the  Vicc^r  of  Bray>  And 
no  doubt  th^re  are  fome  ftill  of  the  fame  faving 
principles,  who,  though  they  cannot  turn  the 
Tvind^  will  turn  their  milU^  and  fet  them  fo,  th^t 
whenever  it  blows,  their  grift  will  certainly  b^ 
grinding. 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


SIR  WILLIAM  WYNDHAM. 

SIR  William  Wyndham,  when  a^very  young 
man,  had  been  out  one  day  at  a  ftag  hunt. 
In  returning  from  the  fport,  he  found  feveral  of 
the  fervants  at  his  father's  gate,  ftanding  round  a 
fortune  teller,  who  pretended,  at  leaft,  to  bq^deaf 
and  dumb  ;  and,  for  a  fmall  gratification,  wrote 
on  the  bottom  of  a  trencher,  with  a  bit  of  chalk, 
anfwers  to  fuch  queftions  as  the  men  and  maids 
put  to  him  by  the  fame  methocjs. 
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As  Sir  WiUaim  rode  by,  the  Conjuror  madfe 
figns  that  lie  was  inclinable  to  tell  his  fortufte* 
as  well  as  the  reft ;  and,  in  good  humour,  he 
would  have  complied,  but  not  readily  finding  a 
queftion  to  aflc,  the  conjuror  took  the  trencher, 
and,  writing  upon  it,  gave  it  back,  with  thefe  words, 
very  legible, '  Beware  of  a  white  horfe/  Sir  Wil- 
liam fmiled  at  the  abfurdity  of  the  man,  and 
thought  no  more  of  it  for  feveral  years.  But  in 
1690,  being  on  his  travels  in  Italy,  and  acciden- 
tally at  Venice,  as  he  was  one  day  pafling  through 
St.  Mark's  Place  in  his  calafh,  he  obfervcd  a  more 
than  ordinary  crowd  at  one  corner  of  it.  He  de- 
fired  his  driver  to  flop,  and  they  found  it  w^as 
occafioncd  by  a  mountebank,  who  alfo  pretended 
to  tell  fortunes  ;  conveying  his  feveral  predi£lions 
to  the  people  by  means  of  a  long,  narrow  tube 
of  tin,  which  he  lengthened  or  curtailed  at  plea- 
fure,  as  occafion  required.  Among  others.  Sir 
William  Wyndham  held  up  a  piece  of  money ; 
upon  which  the  foothfayer  immediately  direftcd 
the  tube  to  his  carriage,  ?md  faid  to  him  very 
diflinftly  in  Italian,  "  Signior  Inglefe,  cavetcil 
bianco  cavallo  ;"  which  in  Englilh  is;  "  Mr. 
Kngllihman,  beware  of  a  white  horfe."  Sir 
William  immediately  rccollefted  what  had  been 
before  told  him,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
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Britifti  fortune-teller  had  made  his  way  over  to  the 
continent,  where  he  had  made  his  fpeech  ;  and 
was  curious  to  know  the  truth  of  it.  However, 
upon  enquiry,  he  was  affured  that  the  prefent 
feltow  had  never  been  out  of  Italy ;  nor  did  he 
underftand  any  language  but  his  mother  tongue. 
Sir  William  was  furprized,  and  mentioned  fo 
whimfical  a  circumftance  to  fevcral  people.  But 
in  a  fliort  time  this  alfo  went  out  of  his  head, 
like  the  former  prcdiftion  of  the  fame  kind.  We 
need  inform  few  of  our  readers  of  the  fliare  which 
Sir  William  Wyndham  had  in  the  tranfaftions  of 
government,  during  the  laft  four  years  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  in  which  a  defign  to  reftorc  the  fon  of 
James  II.  to  that  throne,  which  his  father  had 
fo  juftly  forfeited,  was  undoubtedly  concerted ; 
and  on  King  George's  arrival,  punifhed,  by  forcing 
into  banifhment,  or  putting  to  prifon,  all  the  per- 
fons  fufpefted  to  have  entered  into  the  combi- 
nation ;  among  the  latter  of  thefe  was  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  who,  in  the  year  1715,  was  committed 
prifonerto  the  Tower.  Over  the  inner  gate  were 
the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  there  was  now 
fome  alterations  to  be  made  in  confequence  of  the 
fucceflion  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick;  andjuft  as 
Sir  William's  chariot  was  pafling  through  to  carry 
him  to  prifon,  the  painter  was  at  work,  adding  the 
white  horfe,  the  arms  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover. 

It 
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It  ftruck  Sir  William  forcibly :  he  immediately 
tecoUeaed  the  two  fiAgular  prediflions,  and  men- 
tioned them  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
then  in  the  chariot  with  hitn,  and  to  almoft  every 
one  who  came  to  fee  him  in  his  confinement ;  and 
though  not  fuperftitioijs,  be  always  fpoke  of  it  as 
a  prophecy  fully  accomplifhed.  But  here  he  was 
miftaken  (if  there  was  any  thing  prophetic  in  it) 
for,  many  years  after,  being  out  a  hunting,  he  had 
the  misfortune  of  being  thrown  from  his  faddle  in 
leaping  a  ditch,  by  which  accident  he  broke  his 
neck.     He  rode  upon  a  white  horfe. 


BON  MOT  OF  DR.  BROWN. 

THE  late  celebrated  Dr.  Brown  courted  a 
lady  for  many  years,  though  unfuccefs- 
fnl ;  during  which  time  it  had  been  his  cuftom  to 
drink  the  lady's  health  before  that  of  any  other. 
But  being  obfcrved  one  evening  to  omit  it,  a  gen- 
tleman, reminding  him  of  it,  faid  "  Come,  Doftor, 
drink  the  lady  your  toaft."  The  Doftor  replied, 
I  have  toafted  her  for  many  years,  and  I  can't  make 
her  Brown,  fo  Til  toaft  her  no  longer." 

ANJlC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

MR.    WHITFIELD. 

ABOUT  thirty  years  ago,  the  famous  Mr. 
George  Whitfield  ufed  annually  to  vifit  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  his  popular  mode  of 
preaching  allured  great  multitudes,  efpecially  of 
the  female  fex,  to  attend  his  fermons.  The  great 
objeft  of  his  difcourfes  was  to  raife  them  to  afts 
of  beneficence  ;  and  as  he  had  inftituted  a  chari- 
table feminary  in  Georgia,  at  Carolina,  he  was 
ftrenuous  in  his  exertions  to  induce  his  audience 
to  be  liberal  in  giving  alms  for  the  fupport  of 
the  helplefs  perfons  he  had  there  collefiled  to- 
gether. 

Among  his  conftant  hearers  was  one  Mrs.  D— -•, 
the  wife  of  a  brewer,  in  a  fmall  line  of  bufinefs, 
in  the  Grafs-market,  who  had  fome  diflficulty  to 
provide  funds  for  carrying  on  his  affairs  without 
embarraffment.  He  had  no  time  to  attend  the 
daily  harangues  of  this  ghoftly  orator ;  nor  was  he 
much  pleafed  witK  the  time  his  wife  fpent  on 
thefe  occafions,  and  far  Icfs  with  the  demands  (he 
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fometimes  made  upon  him  for  money  to  be 
given  for  charitable  purpofes.  The  diverfity  of 
opinion  between  the  men  and  wife  fometimes 
produced  family  difcord ;  and  while  the  lady 
thought  that  the  divine  was  little  lefs  than  an 
angel  from  heaven,  the  huAand  cp^fidered  hifki 
as  no  better  than  a  pickpocket,  who,  under  faKe 
pretexts,  induced  (imple  people  to  give  away  to 
others  what  was  neceffary  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
their  families ;  nor  was  he,  when  heated  ki  ihff 
conteii,  and  ehagrined,  at  times,  for  iwhat  of 
money,  at  all  {crupulous  in  exprefling,  without  fc- 
ferve,  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  tjbisfiippc^ed 
faint. 

The  wife,  who  was  of  a  warm   difpofitton^ 

though  not  deftitute  of  fenfe,  was  much  irritated 
at  thcfe  refleftions,  and  thinking  they  proceeded 
entirely  from  the  worldly-niindednefs  of  her  huf  ^ 
band,  felt  a  ftrong  inclination  to  indulge  her 
propenfity.to  benevolence  by  every  means  that 
iliould  fiill  in  her  way.  To  get  money  from  her 
hufband  avowedly  for  this  purpofe,  Ihe  kiiew 
was  impoflible  ;  but  flic  refolved  to  lake  Hy 
^^^^JSSJiieiHhe-cTmld  finiT  an  opportunity. 

While  (lie  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  her  huf^ 
(band,  one  morning,  as  he  fat  writing  at  Jiis  delk, 

was 
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T^as  fuddenly  called  away,  and  intending  to  re- 
turn in  a  very  fhort  time,  he  did  not  (hut  his  deflc. 
His  wife  thought  this  too  favourable  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  omitted,  and  opening  the  (hutter>where 
flie  knew  the  money  was,  (he  found  about  twenty- 
five  guineas,  which  the  hu(band  had  provided  to 
pay  for  fome  barley  he  had  lately  bought.  From 
this  (he  took  ten  pieces,  and  left  every  thing  elfe 
as  before;  nor  did  the  hufband  on  his  return, 
take  any  notice  of  it* 

She  was  now  very  anxious  to  get  this  money 
properly  difpofed  of,  and  with  that  view  drelTed 
herfelf  in  great  hafte.  Having  wrapped  the 
pieces  in  a  bit  of  paper,  (he  took  them  in  her 
liand  to  go  out  j  but  as  (he  paflTed  a  mirror,  (he 
obferved  (bmething  abbut  her  head  drefs  that  re- 
quired to  be  adjufted,  and  putting  the  money  on 
m  bureau  under  the  mirror,  (he  fpent  a  little  time 
in  making  the  neceflfary  adjuftment;  and  recol- 
le£tjng  that  (he  had  fome  necefhuy  direftions  to 
give  before  (he  went  out,  (he  ftepped  hadily  into 
the  kitchen  for  that  purpofe  without  taking  up 
the  money. 

Juft  at  this  nick  of  time  the  hu(band  came 
into  the  room,  and  feeing  fomething  on  the  top 
«f  the  bureau^  he  took  it  up  to  examine  it,  and 
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finding  it  to  be  gold,  lie  immediately  conje3uieJ 
what  was  the  truth.  Without  faying  a  word, 
however,  he  took  out  the  guineas,  and  put  an 
equal  number  of  halfpence  in  their  ftead.  Hav- 
ing left  the  paper  to  appeafance,  as  he  found  it, 
he  went  out  again.  The  wife,  upon  hearing  her 
hufband  go  out  of  the  rocfm,  was  in  great  fear 
that  he  had  difcovered  her  treafure,  and  retufqed 
with  great  anxiety  to  feareh  for  it  j  but  feeing  it 
happily  juft  as  fhe  had  left  it,.ihehaftily  (hatched  it 
tip,  without  Tooking  at  it,  and  went  direftly  to 
the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Whitfield  fodifpofe^  of  it. 

XVhen  fhe  arrived,  ffie  found  him  at  home  and 
a  happy  woman  was  fhe  I  Having  introduced 
herfelf,  by  telling  hkn  how  much  fhe  had  been 
benefited  by  his  pious  inflruftions,  &c.  which  he 
returned  with  ready  politenefs,  (he  expreffed  her 
regret  ^that  fhe  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  be  as 
fhe  could  wifh;  but  fhe  hoped  he  would  accept 
in  good  part  the  mite  (he  could  afford  to  offer 
him,  on  their  account;  and  with  many  pro- 
feffipns  of  a  charitable  difpofition,  and  thanks  for 
the  happinefs  fhe  had  derived  from  attending  his^ 
difcourfes,  fhe  put  in  his  hands  the  money,,  and 
look  her  leave. 
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Mr.  Whitfield,  in  the  meantime,  putting  the 
money  in  his  pocket  witbou|  looking  at  it,  made 
proper  acknowledgements  to  her,  and  waited  on 
her  to  the  door. 

He  was  no  fooner,  however,  alone,  than  he 
took  it  out  to  examine  the  contents,  and  findings 
it  only  copper,  and  comparing  the  fum,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  perfon  who  gave  it,  he  in- 
ftantly  imagined  it  muft  have  been  given  with  an 
intention  to  affront  him;  and  with  this  pre-r 
poffeflionon  his  mind,  he  haftily  opened  the.door» 
jand  called  the  lady  back.  This  fummpns  flie 
quickly  obeyed.  On  her  return,  Mr.  Whitfield, 
affuming  a  grave  tone  and  ftcrn  manner,  told  her 
that  he  did  not  expeQ  fhe  could  have  the  prefump- 
tion  to  offer  to  affront  him;  and  holding  out 
the  halfpence,  afked  what  fhe  could  mean  by 
offering  him  fuch  a  paltry  trifle  as  that. 

The  lady,  who  was  very  certain  (he  had  put 
gold  into  that  papef,  and  recollefting  that  flie 
had  often  heard  him  called  a  cheat  and  impoflor, 
immediately  concluded  that  he  himlelf  had  put 
the  halfpence  in  place  of  the  gold,  and  made  ufe 
of  this  pretext  to  extort  more  from  her;  and  fell 
upon  him  mofl  cruelly,  telling  him  fhe  had  often 
heard  him  called  a  fwindler  and  a  rafcal,  but  till 
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now  iht  had  never  believed  it.  9ie  wu  certain 
ihe  had  given  him  ten  guineas  dut  of  her  hands^ 
and  now  he  pretended  he  had  got  only  as  m»aj 
halfpence ;  nor  did  (he  leave  him  till  fbp  had  given 
hjm  a  very  full  complement  of  abufe.  She  then 
went  home  as  fail  as  fhe  could ;  and  had  a  much 
.better  opinion  of  her  hulband's  difcemment  and 
fagacity  ever  afterwards. 

He  kept  his  fecret,  and  till  her  dying  day  ihe 
made  a  good  wife  to  him,  nor  did  (he  ever  again 
go  after  field  preachers  of  any  fort. 


AN 

AFFECTING  INSTANCE 

OF 

PARENTAL  AFFECTION, 

WERE  men  convinced  that  their  virtues, 
their  vices,  and  confequently  their  hap- 
pinefs  and  mifery  depended  on  the  manner  in 
whi^h  they  fuffered  the  fenfations  of  their  hearts 

to 
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to  regulate  their  a£iions,  they  would  afliduouily 
'watch  thefe  tender  emotions  5  and  fo  far  from  em^ 
ploying  them  as  chance  directed,  they  would  take 
the  utmoft  care  to  render  them  conformable  to  the 
dictates  of  reafon. 

The  inftance  I  am  going  to  relate,  will  be  fuf- 
ficjent.to  fliew  that  paternal  afFcftion  will  fome- 
times  carry  us  to  the  greateft  excefs.  Perfons 
may  boaft  of  the  tendemefs  of  the  pelican  for  it^ 
young ;  but  we  fhall  here  fee  a  father  offer  his  life* 
nay  more,  his  hopes  of  future  happinefs,  to  fup- 
port  his  family.  I  do  not  pretend  to  excufe  this 
excefs  of  paflion  ;  I  know  it  is  highly  criminal : 
but  while  we  condemn  the  aftion,  we  muft  ad- 
jnire  the  motives. 

It  may  alfo  ferve  as  a  leffon  to  thofe  unfeeling 
mortals,  whofe  hearts  are  ftrangers  to  the  tender 
pleadings  of  compaffion,  and  from  whofe.  breads 
the  griping  hand  of  intereft  has  baniflied  every 
fenfation  that  has  a  tendency  to  render  man  ^ 
worthy  member  of  fociety.  Such  perfons,  in- 
deed, are  unworthy  to  be  joined  with  the  bears 
and  tygers  ;  thefe  favage  inhabitants  of  the  defart 
will  not  treat  their  own  fpecics  with  cruelty,  nor 
endeavour  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  a  fuper- 
^uity  which  they  cannot  enjoy,  and  which  is  ne- 

ceffaiy 
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ceflary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  their  neighboiiri» 
Every  aftion^  contrary  to  the  di£hLtes  of  huma* 
tiity,  fhould  be  laid  before  the  public  ;  and  the 
authors,  ualefs  they  endeavour  to  repair  the  mii^ 
chief,  expofed  to  the  contempt  and  fcopi  of  the 
whole  community. 

In  one  of  the  obfciuc  comers  of  London,  lived 
an  indigent,  but  honeft  mortal,,  with  his  wife  and 
three  children,  who  gained  a  mean  fubiiftenca 
by  felling  greens,  which  he  purchaied  of  a 
wealthy  garde.ner  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
had  agreed  to  fumifh  him  with  what  he  wanted^ 
on  his  promiiing  to  pay  him  for  them  every  week. 

This  agreement  was  for  feme  time  literally  com? 
plied  with  ;  but  at  laft  the  wife  and  eldeft  child 
jRsiIling  fick,  the  unhappy  man  found  it  impoiSble 
to  fulfill  his  promife,  and  at  the  fame  time  pwv 
cure  the  neceffaries  requifite  for  his  affli£led  far 
mily.  By  this  means  he  owed  his  greedy  credit 
tor  the  enormous  fum  of  two  and  forty  (hillings. 

The  rich  gardener  finding  the  poor  man  bad 
not  paid  him  the  weekly  fum  as  ufual,  flew  to 
his  houfe,  and  after  having  told  him  in  a  pe- 
remptory tone,  that  he  would  no  longer  fupply 
him  with  greens,  added,  in  the  moft  imperious 

manner. 
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manner^  that  if  he  did  not  inftantly  pay  hh  ar- 
rears, he  wouId-feHd  him  that  moment  to  prifon. 
The  poor  man  pleaded  for  indulgence  in  the  mod 
pathetic  terms,  pointed  to  his  wife  and  child, 
who  lay  in  a  very  dangerous  ftate,  and  begged 
he  would  be  contented  with  half  the  fum  due  to 
him  for  the  prefent,  as  he  hoped  to  be  then  able 
to  fumifh  his  little  (hop,  fupport  his  diftrefTed 
family,  and  pay  him  the  remainder  in  a  reafon- 
able  time. 

All  the  efforts  he  made,  however,  to  fofted 
the  ftony  heart  of  his  unrelenting  creditor,  were 
ineffeftual;  he  infilled  upon  his  paying  the 
whole  immediately,  without  fliewing  the  lead 
regard  to  the  nwving  complaints  of  his  fellow- 
treaturcs  in  the  moft  trying  fituation.  The  poor 
i¥ian,  finding  all  his  folicitations  fruitlefs,  dif- 
charged  the  debt,  and,  by  fo  doing,  delivered  lip 
every  (hilling  he  was  matter  of. 

•  The  inhuman  creditor  having  received  the 
money,  left  this  unfortunate  family,  and  inftead 
of  pitying,  exulted  over  their  misfortijnes. 

The  poor  man,  as  (bon  as  he  was  alone,  aban- 
doned himfelf  to  the   grief  of  his  fouli   and 
Iiis  defpondency^  while  he  refle£ted  cm  the  ine- 
vitable 
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Vitabteruin  of  his  &mily,  wa$  changed  to  defpaifV. 
He  was  at  length,  however^  rotized  from  the 
melancholy  fuggeftions  of  his  mind,  by  the  voice 
of  his  wife,  who  begged  him  to  bring  her  a  litde 
water,  and  to  provide  fomething  for  the  children,- 
who  were  crying  for  bread. 

**  My  dear  children,"  exclaimed  he,  "  your 
wants  fhall  be  fupplied,  but  it  will  coft  your  poor 
father  dear."  He  knew  that  the  parifli  was, 
obliged  to  take  care  of  diftreffed  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  could  think  of  no  other  method  of 
preferving  them  from  perifhing,  than  by  de- 
priving her  of  a  hufband  and  them  of  a  father; 
Full  of  his  terrible  defign,  he  retired  to  a  fmall . 
clofet  in  which  he  ufed  to  keep  his  herbs,  deter- 
mining to  put  it  immediately  in  execution.  TTic 
thoughts  of  a  future  ftate  flopped  him  for  fome 
moments,  but  when  he  confidcred  that  he  could 
not  by  any  other  means  fave  his  family,  he  ad- 
dreffed  himfelf  to  his  Maker,  befeeching  him  not 
to  impute  that  to  him  as  a  crime,  which  he  was 
under  a  neceflity  of  performing,  in  order  to  pre- 
fervethe  lives  of  his  innocent  wife  and  children. 
He  then  placed  about  his  neck  the  fatal  cord, 
and  had  foon  plunged  himfelf  into  eternity,*  had 
not  a  woman  who  lived  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment 
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metit  heard  the  blows  he  gave  thci  partitioa  with 
his  feet,  during  his  ftruggles  for  life. 

She  Was  at  breakfaft,  and  thinking  that  her  fick 
fellow  lodger  flood  very  much  in  need  of  her 
affiftance,  ran  with  a  knife  in  her  hand,  and  en- 
tering the  clofet  cut  down  the  imhappy  wretch, 
who  had  probably  only  a  few  minutes  to  live. 
Her  cries  brought  the  fick  woman  and  a  neigh- 
bouring furgeon  to  her  affiftance,  by  which  means 
the  utifortunate  man  was  recovered. 

This  remarkable  aftion  foon  fpread  over  the 
neighbourhood,  and  happily  reached  the  ears  of 
a  perfon  of  diftin£lion,  remarkable  for  huma- 
nity, who  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  his  houfe. 
After  having  placed  the  enormity  of  his  criminal 
a£tion  in  the  moft  ftriking  point  of  view,  he  gave 
him  money  fufficierit  to  furnifli  a  fhop,  and  to^ 
provide  neceffaries  for  his  fanuly,  ordering  him  at 
the  fame  time  to  apply  to  him  whenever  he  was 
again  reduced  to  diftrefs. 

The  poor  man  overflowing  with  gratitude, 
gave  his  Lordfliip  a  faithful  account  of  the  whole 
tranfaftion,  and  defcribed  the  dreadful  fituation 
he  was  in,  upon  feeing  his  children  on  the  brink 

S  of 
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Miiepoix  was  a  dull  bigot^  and  Voltaire  took 
all  opportunities  to  laugh  at  his  abfurditics.  The 
Bifliop  ufually  figned  his  letters  Anc*  Evtque^  &c- 
Voltaire  always  read  Ane,  or  Afs,  for  Ancienc,  or 
ancient,  and  this  joke  paffed  from  Paris  to  his 
correfpondents  in  the  courts  abroad, 

Mirepoix  foon  heard  of  his  nickname,  and  com* 
plained  bitterly  to  the  King  that  he  was  laughed 
at  for  a  fool  in  foreign  courts.  ''  Oh!"  faid  Louis, 
"  that  is  a  matter  quite  fettled,  and  you  mull 
let  it  pafsj  my  Lord/* 


^m 


ON    THE 

DANGER   OF  PLEASURE, 

ADERVISE  entered  the  fliop  of  a  confep- 
tioner  ;  the  mafter  to  regale  the  holy  man, 
prefented  him  with  a  bowl  of  honey ;  but  fcarce 
had  he  uncovered  it,  when  a  legion  of  flies  made 
'  a  defcent  upon  it.  The  confeflioner  took  up  a 
fan  to  difperfe  them,  when  fuch  as  had  ported 
themfelvcs  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl  eafily  efcaped, 

but 
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[monk  to  whom  the  tranflation  of  this  book  was 
^committed^  prefented  it  fome  time  after  to  the 
^  Emperor^  who,  turning  over  the  leaves,  changed 
I  .countenance  at  .one  particular  chapter,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  monk  with  an  indignant  air :  "  Fool,^' 
faid  he,  "  what  did  I  order  thee  to  do  ?   Is  this  a 
tranflation  ?"   Then  referring  to  the  original,  he 
ihewed  him  a  paragraph,  in  which  the  author 
had  fpoken  with  great  afperity  of  the  Ruffians, 
and  which  the  tranflator  had  omitted.     "  Go  in- 
ftantly,"  faid  he,  "  and  execute  my  orders  rigidly. 
It  is  not  to  flatter  my  fubjefts,  that  I  have  this 
book  tranflated  and  printed,  but  to  inftruft  and 
leform  thenj." 


REFLECTIONS  ON   DEATH. 


WHERE  the  prime  aftors  of  the  laft  year's 
fcene. 
Their  port  fo  proud,  their  buflcin,  and  their  plume? 
How  many  fleep  who  kept  the  world  awake 
With  luftre,  and  with  noife !  Has  death  proclaimed 
A  truce,  and  hung  his  fated  lance  on  high  ? 
*Tis  brandifli'd  ftill,  nor  fliall  the  prefent  year 

S  2  Be 


Be  more  tenacious  of  her  human  leaf. 
Or  fpread  of  feeble  life  a  thmner  foil. 

But  needlefs  monuments  to  wake  the  thoa^{1 
Life's  gayeft  fcenes  fpeak  man's  mortality ; 
Though  in  a  ftyle  more  florid^  fiill  as  plain 
As  maufoleums,  pyramids^  and  tombs. 
What  are  our  nobleft  ornaments^  but  Ekeaths 
Tum'd  flattVers  of  life,  in  paint  or  marble. 
The  well-ftwn'd  canvas,  or  the  featur*d  ftone  ? 
Our  fathers  grace,  or  rather  haunt,  the  fcene. 
Joy  peoples  her  pavilion  from  the  dead, 

Profeft  diverfions !  cannot  thefe  efcape  ? 
Far  from  it :  thefe  prefent  us  with  a  fhroud. 
And  talk  of  death,  like  garlands  o'er  a  grave. 
As  feme  bold  plunderers,  for  buried  wealth. 
We  ranfack  tombs  for  paftime  -,  from  the  dui^ 
Call  up  the  fleeping  hero  ;  bid  him  tread 
The  fcene  for  our  amufement  :  how  like  god? 
We  fit ;  and  wrapt  in  immortality. 
Shed  genVous  tears  on  wretches  bom  to  die  j 
Their  fate  deploring  to  forget  our  pwn ! 

What  all  the  pomps  and  triumphs  of  our  lives 
But  legacies  in  bloflbm  ?  Our  lean  foil. 
Luxuriant  grown,  and  rank  In  vanities. 
From  friends  interred  beneath ;  a  rich  manure  ! 

Ukc 
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Like  other  worms,  we  banquet  on  tbe  dead  ; 
Like  other  worms,  Ihall  we  crawl  on.  nor  know 
Our  prefent  frailties,  or  approaching  fete  ? 

Lorenzo,  fuch  the  gk>nes  of  die  world ! 
What  is  the  world  itfelf  ?  Thy  world — a  grave. 
Where  is  the  duft  that  has  not  been  alive  ? 
The  fpade,  the  plough,  difturb  our  ancefiors  ; 
From  human  mould  we  reap  our  daily  bread. 
Tlie  globe  around  earth*s  hollow  furfece  fhakesy 
And  is  the  ceiling  of  her  fleeping  fons. 
D*er  devaftations  we  blind  revels  keep ; 
Whole  buried  towns  fupport  the  dancer's  heel. 


BON  MOT  OF  LOUIS  XV. 

ON  the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleur}%  the  Royal 
Academicians  wilhed  that  Voltaire  might 
fucceed  him  as  a  member  of  that  fociety.  The 
ancient  Bifliop  of  Mirepoix  oppofed  Voltaire, 
under  a  pretence  that  it  would  be  an  offence  to 
Cod,  fhould  a  profane  perfon,  like  him,  fucceed 
a  Cardinal^* 

Mirepoix 
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Mkepoix  was  a  dull  bigot,  and  Voltaire  took 
all  opportunities  to  laugh  at  his  abfurdities.  The 
Bifliop  ufually  figned  his  letters  Anc.  Eveque,  &g. 
Voltaire  always  read  Ane,  or  Afs,  for  Anciene,  or 
ancient,  and  this  joke  pafled  from  P^is  to  his 
correfpondents  in  the  courts  abroad. 

Afirepotx  foon  heard  of  his  nickname,  and  com* 
plained  bitterly  to  the  King  that  he  was  laughed 
at  for  a  fool  in  foreign  courts.  ••  Oh!"  faid  Louis, 
*'  that  is  a  matter  quite  fettled,  and  you  mull 
let  it  pafs,  my  Lord." 


ON    THE 

DANGER   OF  PLEASURE, 

ADERVISE  entered  the  (hop  of  a  confec- 
tioner ;  the  mafter  to  regale  the  holy  man, 
prefented  him  with  a  bowl  of  honey ;  but  fcarce 
had  he  uncovered  it,  when  a  legion  of  flies  made 
'  a  defcent  upon  it.  The  confeftioner  took  up  a 
fan  to  difperfe  them,  when  fuch  as  had  pofted 
themfelves  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl  eafily  efcaped, 

but 
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but  thofe  who,  more  greedy,  had  precipitated 
themfelves  into  the  middle,  caught  by  the  tenacious 
honey,  could  not  take  flight.  The  Dervife, 
plunged  into  deep  meditation,  viewed  this  with 
an  attentive  eye  :  recovering  from  his  reverie,  he 
fetched  a  deep  figh,  which  the  confeftioner,  in 
furprize,  aflced  the  reafon  of. 

This  bowl,  faid  the  Dervife,  is  the  world,  and 
thefe  flies  are  its  inhabitants :  they  that  lodge  on 
the  rim  of  it,  refemble  prudent  perfons,  who, 
prefcribing  bounds  to  their  defires,  do  not  madly 
immerfe  themfelves  in  pleafures,  but  reft  content 
with  tafting  them.  The  flies  that  rufhed  into 
the  middle  of  the  bowl,  reprefent  fuch  as  giving 
a  loofe  to  their  inordinate  appetites,  abandon 
themfelves  without  reftraint  to  every  fpecies  of 
voluptuoufnefs. 

When  the  angel  of  death,  traverfing  with 
rapid  motion  the  furface  of  the  earth,  Ihall  fhake 
his  wings,  they  who  have  flopped  on  the  edge 
of  this  world  will,  free  and  unincumbered,  take 
their  flight  towards  a  celeftial  country ;  but  fuch 
as,  enflaved  by  their  paifions,  ftiall  have  plunged 
themfelves  into  the  poifoned  bowl  of  fenfuality, 
will  fink  deeper  ilill,  and  be  precipitated  into 
the  abyfs. 

ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE. 

A  MOST  egregious  fop  ordered  his  fervant  not 
to  fuffer  any  body  to  intrude  upon  him,  be- 
caufe  he  was  going  to  Adonixt  himfelf.  A  lady 
called  fliortly  after  this  injunction,  and  enquired 
of  the  fervant  for  his  matter.  "  Madam,*'  faid  he, 
"  you  cannot  fee  my  matter." — "  But  I  muft,  I 
have  very  particular  bufinefs  w'ith  him,"  returned 
the  lady ;  "  pray  why  can't  I  fee  him  ?" — "  Be- 
caufe,"  replied  the  valet,  "  he  is  but  this  moment 
gone  up  to  Idolize  himfelf. 


THE  UNFORTUNATE  LOVERS. 

ALCANOR  was  the  fon  of  a  London  mer- 
chant, bred  up  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  father, 
to  which  he  fucceeded  in  his  early  youth  ;  and,  in 
a  little  time,  dillinguiflied  himfelf,  not  only  by 
his  knowledge  in  trade,  but  alfo  by  his  probity  of 
heart,  and  geiierofity  of  fentiment.  Nor  was  he 
deficient  in  perfonal  accompliflimcnts :  his  figure 
was  reinr.rkably  agreeable  :  his  addrefs  was  en- 
gaging 
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|;aging ;  and  no  pains  had  been  fpared  lii  giving 
ijni  the  advantage  of  a  genteel  ediicatiofi; 

Me  was  in  a  fair  way  of  acquiring  a  very 
arge  fortune,  when  he  firft  beheld,  at  a  public 
iffembly,  the  elegant  and  amiable  Eudofia,  daugh- 
:er  of  an  eminent  trader,  to  whom  his  circum- 
[lances  were  well  known,  tie  was  deeply  flruck 
ivith  her  external  appearance  ;  and,  having  found 
means  tb  infinuate  himfelf  into  her  acquaintance, 
difcovered  a  thoufatid  charms  in  her  underftand- 
Ing  and  difpofition,  which  at  once  compleated  the 
canqueft  of  his  heart.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
difclofed  his  paffion  to  the  dear  obje£t,  and  had 
the  ravifliing  pleafure  to  find  he  had  infpited  hei* 
ivith  very  favourable  fentiments  of  his  character. 

After  feme  time  fpent  in  the  endearing  effufion^ 
of  mutual  tove,  he  applied  to  the  father,  and 
made  a  formal  demand  of  her  in  marriage.  His 
propofal  met  witli  a  very  cordial  reception  ;  and 
AJcanor  Was  admitted  into  the-  family  on  the 
[boting  df  a  fotutfe  fon-in>Jaw. 

The  day  was  already  appointed  for  the  mar- 
•iage,  after  all  the  articles  of  intercft  had  been 
"ettled  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  both  pftrties;  when, 
)y  the  fudden  failure  of  foreign  correfpondents, 

T  at 
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dt  the  clofe  of  the  laft  war^  Alcanor  was  ol 
fo  ft6p  payment. 


He  communicated  his  dHlrefs  to  Eudo&'i 
father,  and  produced  his  books,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  his  efiefts  were  more  than  fuffident 
to  difcharge  his  debts ;  though  they  were  fo  fcat- 
tered,  that  he  could  not  call  them  in  time  enough 
to  fupport  his  credit. 

The  merchant  faid  he  was  forry  for  his  itiif- 
fortune,  but  made  no  offer  of  his  afliftance :  on 
the  contrary,  he  told  him  bluntly,  that  he  could 
not  expeft  he  would  beftow  his  daughter  on  a 
bankrupt,  and  forbade  him  the  houfe.  The  reader 
may  conceive  what  an  effeft  this  treatment  had 
upon  an  ingenuous  mind,  endued  with  an  ex- 
traordinary (hare  of  fenfibility.  He  retired  to  his 
own  houfe,  burfting  with  grief  and  indignation. 

The  generous  Eudofia,  being  apprized  of  what 
had  pafTed  between  her  father  and  her  lover, 
feized  the  firft  opportunity  of  writing  a  letter  to- 
Alcanor,  lamenting  his  misfortune  in  the  moft 
pathetic  terms ;  afTuring  him  of  her  inviolable 
attaphment,  and  offering  to  give  a  convincing 
proof  of  her  love  by  a  clandeftine  marrif^e* 


He 
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He  made  due  acknowledgement  to  his  amiable 
miftrefs  for  this  mark  of  her  difinterefted  affec- 
tion; but  abfolutely  refufed  to  comply  with  a 
propofal  that  might  ruin  her  fortune,  endanger 
her  happinefs,  and  fubjeft  him  to  the  imputation 
lof  being  fordid  and  felfifli.  H^  made  hafte  to 
fettle  his  accounts,  and  fatisfy  his  creditors. 
Then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Eudofia,  releafing  her 
from  all  engagements  in  his  favour,  and  exhorting 
her  to  forget  that  ever  fuch  a  perfon  exifted. 

Immediately  after  this  addrefs,  he  difappeared, 
and  no  perfon  could  tell  in  what  manner :  people, 
in  general,  fuppofed  he  had  made  away  with  him- 
felf  in  defpair.  Eudofia  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  moft  poignant  forrow,  which  entailed  upon 
her  a  lingering  diftemper,  that  brought  her  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  Though  nature  triumphed 
over  the  difeafe,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  time 
to  remove  her  grief,  which  fettled  \n  a  fixed 
pielancholy,  that  clouded  all  her  charms,  and 
piade  a  deep  impreffion  on  her  father's  heart. 

Her  only  brother  dying  of  a  confumption,  (he 
became  the  fole  heirefs  of  a  confiderable  fortune ; 
and  many  advantageous  matches  were  propofed 
l^vithout  effeft.     At  length  flie  plainly  told  her 
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fiither,  that  }2^  h94  once  Q%9de  ho*  raHbn^ 
w«  npt  now  in  his  poiwr  t«  make  berhapfiy^  for 
(he  had  made  a  foleom  VQW  ta  hoaven,  that  (hf 
would  never  join  her  fate  to  any  other  maa»  but 
him  on  whom  he  had  ajl€iwe4  her  to  beftow 
ber  affe£Uon. 

The  merchant  w^a  thunderftruck  at  thi&  declt* 
i:aitiion ;  he  faw  hjlmfclf  dieprived  by  his  ownt  «uel 
avarice  of  that  h;?,ppinef^  with  which  he  had  flat- 
tered himfelf  with  the  hope  of  enjoying  in  a  ri(ing 
generation  of  his  qwdi  pofterity :  he  became  pen* 
five  and  fullen;  loft  hijs  ieofesi>*aod  ia  a  few 
months  expired. 

Eudofia  purchafed  a  retired;  houfe  in  tliQ 
countr)'-,  where  (he  ga,ve  a,  fuj|i  feppe  to  her  (pr^ 
row,  while  flip  lived  the  life  of  g.  faint,  and  fpent 
the  beft  part  of  her  time  a8  well  as  her  fortune, 
m  the  cxercifc  of  charity  and,  benevolence-:  wit? 
^fs  the  fighs  thiat  arq  ftill  uttered  by  all  that 
knew  her,  when  her  name  is,  pronounced  ;  witqefe 
the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherlefs,  that  are 
daily  flicd  upon  her  tomb, 

Alcapor,  clcfperate  in  his  fortune-and  his  love, 
took  a  paffage  in  ^.Spanilh  fliip  for  Qadiz^,  under 
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*lie  name  of  Benfon  ;  and,  as  he  underftood  tlie 
languages,  as  well  as  the  managenient  of  ac* 
con>pts,  he  was  admitted,  as  an  inferior  faSor, 
on  board  of  the  Flota  bound  for  South  Anierica* 
He  fettled  at  La  Vera  Crus  ;  and  fortune  fo  prof- 
fered his  endeavours,  that  ia  a  few  years  he 
was  mafter  of  forty  thoufand  prftoles.  But  neither 
profperity,  nor  the  univerfal  cfteem  he  had  ac- 
quired among  the  Spaniards  for  his  worth  and  in- 
tegrity, could  footh  the  anguifli  of  his  heart,  or 
efface  the  remembrance  of  Eudofia,  whofe  charms 
ilill  dwelt  upon  his  imagination. 

At  length,  impatient  of  living  fo  long  in  ig- 
norance of  her  fituation,  he  remitted  his  eflfefts  to 
Europe,  returned  to  Cadiz,  and  there  in  a  Britiifa 
bottom  took  (hipping  for  England.  At  the  Race 
of  Portland,  the  fliip  was  attacked  by  a  paultry 
French  privateer,  and  Alcanor  had  the  misfortune 
to  receive  a  fliot  in  the  neck,  which  appeared 
very  dangerous.  After  the  privateer  had  fheered 
offi  he  defired  he  might  be  put  a  fliore  at  the 
neareft  land,  as  there  was  no  furgeon  on  board, 
and  the  boat  immediately  conveyed  him  and  part 
of  his  baggage  into  a  creek,  within  half  a  mile 
of  Eudofia's  dwelling.  He  was  obliged  to  take 
up  his  lodging  at  a  wretched*  publick  houfe,.  and 
(lifpatched  an  exprefe  to  the  next  town  for  a  fur- 
geon 3 
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geon;  but  before  he  arrived,  the  unforttitiatf 
Alcanor  had  loft  his  eye-fight  in  confequence  of 
his  wouhd,  and  his  fever  was  confiderably  m- 
preafed. 

The  humane  Eudofia,  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  circumftances  of  his  diftrefs,  without 
dreaming  it  was  her  beloved  Alcanor,  defired  a 
worthy  clergyman,  who  was  Reftor  of  the  parifli» 
to  take  her  chariot,  and  to  bring  the  wounded 
gentleman  to  her  houfe,  where  he  might  be  pro* 
perly  attended  and  accoounpdated. 

Thither  he  was  carried  accordingly,  and  there 
firft  vifited  by  the  furgeon ;  who,  after  having 
drefled  the  wound,  declared  he  had  no  hopes  of 
his  recovery.  He  heard  this  fentence  without 
emotion,  and  defired  he  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  lady  of  the  houfe  for  the 
charitable  compaflion  fhe  had  manifefted  toward^ 
a  ftranger  in  diftrefs. 

The  tender  hearted  Eudofia,  being  informed  of 
his  requeft,  immediately  vifited  him  in  his  apart- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  clergyman,  and  a 
female  relation  who  lived  with  her  as  her  com- 
panion. Approaching  his  bedfide,  flie  condoled 
with  him  on  his  misfortune,  begged  he  would 
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think  himfelf  at  home,  and  command  every  thing 
in  her  houfe  as  freely  as  if  it  were  his  own, 

tie  no  fooner  heard  her  voice  than  he  flarted ; 
and,  raifing  himfelf  in  his  bed,  rolled  his  eyes 
around  as  if  in  queft  of  fome  favourite  objed. 
His  ear  was  more  faithful  than  his  memory:  ^he 
remembered  and  was  affefled  by  theftrain,  though 
he  could  not  recollefl  the  ideas  to  which  it  had 
been  annexed.  After  fome  paufe,  he  exclaimed^ 
'^  E3£cellent  lady  !  I  could -wilh  to  live,  in  order  to 
cxprefs  my  gratitude ;  but  it  will  not  be — ^you 
have  given  (helter  to  a  poor  wearied  pilgrim,  and 
your  charity  muft  be  (till  farther  extended  in  fee- 
ing his  body  committed  to  the  duft.  I  have, 
moreover,  another  favour  to  aflc;  namely,  that 
you  and  this  good  clergyman  will  atteft  my  laft 
wiU,  which  is  locked  in  a  paper  cafe  depofited  in 
my  portmanteau.  So  faying,  he  delivered  the 
key  to  the  doftor,  who  opened  the  trunk,  found 
the  paper,  and  was  defired  to  recite  it  aloud  in 
the  hearing  of  all  prefent. 

The  will  was  written  by  the  hand  of  Alcanor 
himfelf:  who,  in  confideration  of  his  tender  affec- 
tion for  the  incomparable  Eudofia,  w^pich  nothmg 
but  death  coxxld  eraze  from  his  heart,  had  be- 
queathed to  her  all  his  worldy  fubftance,  exclufive 
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tit  Come  charitable  legacies.  When  the  name  i/( 
Alcanor  was  pronounced,  Eudofia  darted^  gi^w 
pale,  and  trembled  with  ilrong^ emotion  :  yet  (be 
confidered  his  fituation,  and  reftrained  her  tranf- 
ports,  while  her  eyes  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
tears,  and  the  chair  (hook  under  her  with  the 
violence  of  her  agony. 

The  himiane  clergyman  wils  not  unmoved  at 
at  this  fcene.  He  had  often  heard  the  ftory  of 
her  unfortunate  love,  and  by  his  fenfible  conib- 
btions  enabled  her  to  bear  her  affli6lion  with  tem- 
per and  refignation.  He  no  fooner  perceived  th^ 
name  of  Alcanor  and  Eudofia  in  the  will,  than 
he  was  feized  with  extreme  wonder,  and  fynipa- 
thizing  forrow.  His  voice  faltered ;  the  tears 
ran  down  his  checks ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoA 
difficulty  that  he  read  the  paper  to  the  end. 
Then  obferving  the  agitation  of  Eudofia,  he  con- 
dufted  her  into  another  room ;  where,  her  grief 
and  furprize  becoming  too  ftrong  for  her  confti- 
tution,  (he  fainted  away  in  the  arms  of  her  com- 
panion. \\  hen  (he  recovered  from  this  fwoon, 
(he  gave  vent  to  lier  forrow  in  a  loud  pailion  •  of 
tears  and  exclamation :  after  which  (he  became 
more  calm,  and  begged  the  doctor  would  endea- 
vour to  prepare  Alcanor  for  an  interview  with 
his  long  loft  Eudofia..   He  forthwith  returned  to 
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\\ie  merchant ;  but  was  in  too  much  confufion  to 
communicate  the  difcovery  with  difcretion  and 
compofure. 

Alcanor>  though  blinds  had  perceived  the 
lady's  agitatbn,  as  well  as  the  clergyman's  difor- 
der,  and  was  not  a  little  furprized  at  their  abrupt 
departure.  His  mind  had  already  formed  an 
affemblage  of  the  mod  interefting  ideas  before 
the  do£ic»r  returned ;  and  when  he  began  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  myfterious  ways  of  Providence, 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  ftrangcr,  who  railing 
his  head,  and  clafping  his  hands,  exclaimed 
aloud — ^  O  bountiful  heaven,  it  muft- — it  muft 
be  the  incomparable  Eudofia  !'  At  that  inftant, 
£be  entered  the  apartments,  kneeling  by  the  bed- 
fide,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand—*  It  is,'  cried 
ihe,  *  the  imfortunate  Eudofia — O  my  Alcanor, 
is  it  thus  we  meet  !*  A  long  filence  enfued,  du- 
ring which  he  bathed  her  hand  with  his  tears. 
At  length  he  fpoke  to  this  effe£t : 

*  Thcfe  are  not  tears  of  forrow,  b«t  of  joy. 
Eudofia  then  Kves !  Cbe  remembers,  (lie  retains 
her  regard  for  her  haplefs  AJcanor  !-^It  was  in- 
deed the  kind  hand  of  Providence  that  threw  me 
on  this  hofpitable  (hore.  Could  I  once  more  be- 
hoUi  thofe  dear  features,  which  I  have  fo  often 
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contemplated  with  admiration  and  delight ! — hut 
I  am  (atisfied/ 

The  fequel  of  this  affefting  fcene  I  cannot 
pretend  to  defcribe.  Alcanor's  womid  at  the 
fiext  dreffing  had  the  appearance  of  a  be^nning 
gangrene;  neverthelefs,  theball^  which  had  been 
lodged  among  the  nenres  and  finews  of  the  neck, 
was  now  with  eafe  extra6ted^  and  his  eyefight  was 
immediately  reftored.  Having  fettled  his  tem- 
poral affairs  and  made  his  peace  with  Heaven> 
he  on  the  fourth  day  expired  in  the  arms  of  Eu* 
dofla^  who  was  the  fole  and  laft  obje£t  on  which 
his  eyes  were  drained. 

She  did  not  long  furvive  her  unfortunate  lover: 
her  grief  at  length  exhaufted  her  conftitution, 
and  brought  her  to  the  grave,  after  flie  had  en- 
dowed alm-houfes  for  the  maintenance  of  twenty 
poor  cripples,  bequeathed  a  hartdfome  fortune  to 
her  kinfwoman,  a  confiderable  prefent  to  the 
clergyman,  and  a  large  fum  to  the  poor  of  the 
pariflu  At  her  own  defire  (he  was  buried  in  the 
fame  grave  with  her  lover,  and  over  them  is 
raifed  a  plain  unembellilhed  tomb  of  black 
marble,  with  this  modeft  infcription — ^  Dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Alcanor  and  Eudofia/ 
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THE  CORNIS^  CURATE. 

WRITTEN     BY    HIMSELF. 

TO  pourtray  one's  own  life  with  impartiality, 
and  to  lay  open  with  candour  the  move- 
ments  of  the  heart ;  to  dare  to  confefs  its  foibles, 
and  by  the  teft  of  juftice  to  try  its  merits ;  is  per- 
haps as  difficult  a  talk  as  can  be  well  conceived : 
but,  actuated  by  a  regard  for  the  happinefs  of 
thofe  who  have  not  yet  determined  on  their  future 
courfe  of  life,  and  hoping  that  my  ftory  may  fer\'e 
either  to  dire£t  or  to  deter,  I  venture  to  lay  it  be- 
fore  the  public, 

I  was  bom  in  a  diftant  county,  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  kingdom.  My  parents  were  above 
indigence,  and  their  honour  above  imputation. 

A  family  pride,  which  had  been  handed  down 
through  a  fucceflion  of  generations,  prevented 
them  from  ftooping  to  the  drudgery  of  trade : 
while  their  hereditary  cftate,  being  infufficient  to 
fecure  a  genteel  independence  to  themfelves,  was 
of  courfe  too  limited  to  enable  them  to  provide 
for  the  contingency  of  a  numerous  offspring. 

U  ?  J  was 
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I  was  the  third  fon,  and  of  courfe  had  but  1ft-? 
tie  to  expeft.     My  father  early  intended  me  for 
the  church,  and  I  was  placed  under  an  approved 
mailer,   at  a   celebrated  grammar  fchool.      My 
diligence,  let  me  fay  it,  fincc  I  can  without  vanity 
make  the  aflcrtion,   foon  procured  me  the  good- 
will of  my  mailer;  and  the  mceknefs  of  my  dif- 
pofition,  the  favour  of  my  fchoolfellows,  of  whom 
I  was  in  a  few  years  confidcred  as  the  chief,  and 
on  every  public  occafion  felectcd  by  my  mafler,  to 
prove  his  own  diligence,  and  difplay  my  acqui- 
fitions.     In  feven  years  I  finifhed  my  career  of 
claflical  education,  and  left  the  good  old  gentlc-r 
man  with  tears  of  filial  affeftion  ;  who  heightened 
ray  feelings    by    the  fympathetic  regard  which 
was  confpicuous  in  his  own  looks. 

And  here,  I  cannot  forbear  fondly  indulging 
my  fancy  with  a  retrofpe6tive  view  of  thofe  happy 
days,  thofe  years  of  unmingled  felicity,  when  care 
has  not  planted  her  fling  in  the  human  breaft,  or 
thought  launched  out  into  the  fcenes  of  future 
a£lion,  where  mifery  fo  often  daflies  the  cup  of 
life  with  her  bitter  draught ! 

There  arc,  I  believe,  but  few  perfons,  howevei: 
happy  they  may  have  been  in  their  progrefs  through 
life,  who  have  not  made  the  fame  refleflions ;  and 
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recurred  with  pleafure  to  thofe  cloudlcfs  hourt, 
when  the  tafk,  or  the  dread  of  correftion,  were 
the  word  ills  that  could  befall  them :  when  the 
joys  of  tlie  heart  were  pure  and  unalloyed,  the 
tear  foon  forgot  ;  and  the  mind  indifferent  to 
what  events  might  occur.  If  the  fortunate  have 
made  thefe  reflexions,  well  may  I,  who  have 
journeyed  on  one  dreary  road  fince  I  firft  entered 
the  path  of  life,  and  fcarcely  have  known  thofe 
intervals  of  blifs,  which  the  mendicant  himfelf  i$ 
not  forbidden  to  tafte ! 

From  the  grammar  fchool  I  was  removed  to 
the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  entered  on  the 
foundation  of  Exeter  College.  The  fame  dili- 
gent application  which  had  marked  my  former 
ftudies,  foon  rendered  me  confpicuous  irt  the 
Univerfity ;  and  I  was  complimented  on  everjr 
pccafion,  as  a  youth  of  uncommon  genius,  and 
unwearied  afliduity.  My  heart  began  to  be  elated 
witKthe  applaufes  which  were  fo  Javifhly  bcftowed 
upon  me ;  I  was  animated  to  yet  farther  exer* 
tions  of  application  t  and,  in  four  years,  took  nty 
Patchelor's  degree,  with  an  eclat  which  has  fet 
iiom  diftinguifhed  a  lefs  diligent  fcholar. 

I  foon  became  the  objeft  of  univerfal  admiration 
4o  the  Univerfity  3  my  future  greatnefs  was  prognof- 
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of  heaven :  and,  though  I  am  not  conicious  dt 
ever  difgracing  my  profeffion,  except  my  poverty 
and  misfortunes  may  be  thought  to  have  degraded 
it,  I  have  often  reflefted  with  fliame  that  I  wai 
not  influenced  by  worthier  motives. 

Having  aflumed  the  facred  habit,  I  fet  out  for 
my  native  place,  with  a  pain  and  relu6hince  I 
had  never  before  experienced.  I  reflefted,  that 
I  was  now  not  only  bidding  adieu  for  ever  to  the 
feats  of  the  Mufes,  and  leaving  behind  me  fomc 
valuable  friends,  to  whom  I  was  attached  by  a 
fimilarity  of  fludies  ;  but  had  likewife  the  melan- 
choly confideration  to  fupport,  that  I  had  no 
longer  a  father  to  receive  me  in  his  longing  arms, 
or  a  faithful  friend  to  guard  me  from  the  decep- 
tions of  the  world* 

At  the  fight  of  my  native  manfion,  the  teari 
gufhed  involuntarily  from  my  eyes  ;  1  was  over- 
come with  contending  pafiions ;  and  could  fcarcel/ 
fupport  mylelf  into  the  room  where  my  relatioili, 
were  ready  to  receive  mc,  before  I  fell  Bftlefs 
on  the  floor,  and  enjoyed  a  temporar)^  fufpenfiod 
of  thought,  and  a  confcqucnt  relaxalbn  froa 
mifcrv. 
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Oa  recovering,  I  found  the  whole  family 
anxioufly  attentive  to  my  welfare :  and  my  mp- 
ther,  from  her  apprehenfions  for  me,  was  in  a 
ftate  little  better  than  that  from  which  I  was 
reftored.  She,  however,  foon  regained  ftrength 
to  blefs  God  that  I  was  fafe,  and  that  flie  had 
lived  to  fee  me  in  holy  orders^ 

Regardlefs  of  fecuring  any  little  advantage  that 
inight  have  accrued  to  me  from  my  acceptance  of 
a  curacy,  I  continued  fome  time  with  my  mother 
and  elder  brother,  profecuting  my  theological 
fiudies  with  much  application,  and  only  allow- 
ing proper  intervals  for  exercife  or  company. 
Time,  the  grand  reftorer,  aflifted  by  thofe  doc- 
trines of  chriftianity  which  are  peculiarly  com-* 
forting  to  the  afflifted,  brought  me  by  degrees  to 
a  neceffary  compofure  of  mind. 

I  gradually  regained  my  wonted  ferenity ;  and 
was  ardently  looking  forward  to  my  future'  def- 
tJAation,  when  a  frefli  accident  plunged  me  into 
the  depths  of  mifery,  and  not  only  taught  me  to 
deipair  of  finding  friendlhip  in  a  heart  where  the 
maxims  of  virtue  are  not  inherent ;  but  convincc4 
me  that  the  ties  of  blood  may  be  burft  afunder 
at  the  inftigation  of  paifion^  and  a  brother  wit^ 
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lefs  reludance  facrificed  dian  a  fenfuaT  zppaSte 
abandoned. 

'\  '  To  alleviate  the  grief  occftfioned  by  a  beldved 

^  partner*s  lofs,  my  mother  had  requefted  the  com- 

ply of  a  young  liady^  named  Olivia,  the  dauj^ 
ter  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman.  She  had  c^en 
vifited  in  our  family ;  and,  being  nearly  of  my 
age,  tvas  my  conftant  companion  in  every  childiih 
purfuit :  but  the  impreffion  on  the  breaft  of 
infancy  is  evanefcent  as  the  morning  dew,  or  the 
bloom  of  the  rofe. 

Her  remembrance  had  been  almoft  effaced 
from  my  mind ;  and  during  the  time  which  we 
had  recently  fpent  together,  I  had  not  felt  a  fingle 
emotion  in  her  favour,  nor  treated  her  with  more 
attention  than  the  fair,  the  lovely,  and  the  young, 
have  always  a  right  to  expe£t  from  the  manly 
and  poliflied  heart. 

It  being  now  the  vernal  fifafon,  I  happened, 
one  fine  ferene  evening  to  rove  with  a  book  in 
my  hand,  to  a  confiderable  diftance  from  home ; 
till  finding  the  (hades  of  night  fuddenly  furround- 
ing  me,  I  haftened  to  return.  My  neareft  way 
was  through  tangled  woods  and   unfrequented 
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paths,  and  to  this  I  gave  the  preference ;  but  be- 
fore I  proceeded  far,  a  female  voice  refounded 
from  a  neighbouring  copfe. 

Shrieks,  entreaties,  and  prayers,  which  became 
more  languid  as  I  approached,  feemed  to  be 
poured  out  in  vain,  and  the  voice  died  away  in 
broken  murmurs. 

With  all  the  expedition  that  humanity  could 
infpire,  I  flew  towards  the  place  :  but,  judge  my 
furprize  and  fenfations,  when  I  beheld  Olivia 
ftruggling  in  my  brother's  arms,  and  feemingly 
overcome  by  her  exertions  !  At  the  fight  of 
fuch  an  unwelcome  intruder,  my  brother  feemed 
confounded  with  fliame ;  he  inftantly  forfool^ 
Jiis  lovely  prize  ;  and,  with  eyes  darting  indigna- 
tion, quitted  the  fpot  witfiout  uttering  a  fingle 
\vord. 

Wounded  to  the  foul  with  his  bafenefs,  and 
melted  by  the  piteous  fituation  of  the  lovely 
objeft  who  l^id  ftretched  on  the  earth  in  a  ftate 
of  infenCbility,  j  was  fc^rcely  ipaller  of  myfelf. 
Hpwever,  I  foon  fummoned  a  fufficient  degree 
of  reafop  to  attempt  her  revival ;  and  I  had  the 
happinefs  to  find  that  my  exertions  were  not  ip 
vain. 

X  2  As 
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As  flie  opened  her  fine  blue  eyes,  and  looked 
me  full  in  the  face,  I  felt  an  emotion  which  I  had 
never  before  experienced.  She  darted  bade  at 
the  fight  of  fuch  an  unexpeQed  deliverer ;  and, 
not^-ithftanding  my  utmoft  endeavours,  relapfed 
into  the  fame  melancholy  ftate. 

At  length  I  again  found  means  to  reftore  her ; 
when  burfting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  "  Eugenius," 
fays  flie,  "  may  every  Wefling  attend  your  life! 
May  heaven  fliower  its  xrhoiceft  favours  on  your 
head !  and  may  fome  lovely  and  fortunate  fair 
reward  your  virtue  for  preferving  mine  !" 

"  My  deareft  Olivia  !"  exclaimed  I,  with  all  the 
enthufiafm  of  love,  "  the  hand  of  heaven  feems 
confpicuous  in  this  deliverance;  and  if  I  may 
prefume  to  exprefs  the  wifli  that  lies  neareft  my 
heart,  may  the  fame  power  make  me  the  everlaft- 
ing  guardian  of  that  virtue  which  I  have  been  fo 
miraculoufly  enabled  to  fave  !" 

**  My  deliverer,"  fweetly  returned  thq  inge- 
nuous fair,  " '  is  entitled  to  "every  acknowledg- 
ment I  can  make  ;  conduft  me  to  my  father,  and 
lodge  under  his  flicltcring  roof  the  child  who  is 
jit  his  dif|>ofal." 

With 
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With  this  requifition  I  immediately  complied ; 
and  as  we  agreed  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
conceal  the  rude  aflault  of  my  brother,  which 
the  malevolent  world  might  have  reprefented  as 
more  fatal  than  it  really  was,  we  refolved  to 
afcribe  the  latenefs  of  our  arrival  to  the  finenefs 
of  the  evening,  and  the  charms  of  the  feafon, 
which  had  tempted  us  to  Knger  beyond  our  in- 
tended time.  The  apology  was  eafily  admitted  ; 
and,  as  I  was  invited  to  Hay,  I  eagerly  embraced 
the  oiFer,  as  well  to  pafs  mor«  time  in  company 
of  Olivia,  as  to  recover  fufficiently  from  my  per- 
turbation of  mind  before  I  met  a  guilty  bro- 
ther's eye. 

Next  morning  I  took  leave  of  Olivia  and  her 
father ;  and,  during  my  walk,  felt  a  dejeftion  of 
fpirits,  and  haavinefs  of  heart,  which  could  not 
have  been  exceeded,  if  I  had  been  the  perpetra- 
tor of  villainy,  and  not  the  proteftor  of  inno- 
cence. The  mind  feems  often  prophetic  of  its 
own  fate,  and  intuitively  to  forefee  the  rtorm 
that  futurity  is  about  to  difclofe. 

I  approached  my  brother  with  looks  of  indig- 
nation and  pity;  but,  before  I  could  utter  a 
fingle  word,  unlocking  his  bureau,  "  Receive," 
fays  he,  "  your  patrimony,  and  immediately  quit 
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Olivia,  I  need  fcarceljr  fay,  in  the  mean  time 
engaged  all  my  thoughts.  Our  love  was  mutual 
andfincere;  andintereft,  that  powerful  incentive 
to  modern  contrails,  was  entirely  overlooked  by 
both,  as  her  fortune  was  ftill  inferior  to  mine. 
In  a  few  months  flic  confented  to  be  irrevocably 
mine,  and  then  I  thought  my  felicity  beyond  the 
reach  of  fate. 

From  this  pleafing  deluiion,  however,  I  had 
the  misfortune  foon  to  be  awakened  ;  for  finding 
my  income  very  inadequate  to  my  expences,  I 
began  to  fliudder  at  the  thoughts  of  involving  se 
beloved  wife  in  want  and  mifery.  Thefe  gloomy 
prcfages  were  too  foon  realized  by  the  death  of 
my  aged  patron  3  an  event  which  wholly  de* 
prived  me  of  employment.  TTiis  ftroke  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  birth  of  a  fon ;  which,  though  it 
ouglit  to  have  taught  me  oeconomy,  and  ftimu- 
Jated  my  exertions,  only  tended  to  lull  my  cares, 
and  deaden  my  fenfe  of  want. 

After  vainly  endeavouring  to  obtaift  another 
curacy,  and  being  difappointed  in  my  expe6la- 
tions  of  a  fmall  living  by  the  machinations  of  my 
now  abandoned  brother,  Olivia's  father  was  at- 
tacked with  a  paralytic  ftroke,  which  compelled 
him  to  rciign  the  care  of  his  curacy  to  me.     The 
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whole  amount  of  his  living  did  not  exceed  four- 
fcore  pounds  a  year,  and  confequently  little  could 
be  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  a  curate.  My 
Olivia  was  again  pregnant ;  when  I  found  that, 
exclufive  of  fome  trifling  articles  of  furniture  and 
books,  I  had  fcarcely  one  hundred  pounds  left : 
and,  to  add  to  my  diftrefs,  a  fecond  paralytic 
ftroke,  and  foon  after  a  third,  deprived  me  of  a 
valuable  friend;  whofe  effefts,  when  difpofed  of, 
and  his  debts  difcharged,  produced  only  about 
threefcore  pounds  for  his  daughter's  portion. 

Being  now  deftitute  of  every  friend,  my  bro- 
ther remaining  irreconcileably  inveterate,  and  a 
native  balhfulnefs  of  difpofition,  for  which  the 
world  is  not  always  candid  enough  to  make  proper 
allowances,  having  prevented  me  from  extending 
my  connexions,  or  fecuring  many  friends,  I  was 
in  fuch  a  diftrefsful  fituatioti,  that  my  mind  began 
to  fink  benedth  its  burden,  and  to  become  weary 
of  ftruggling  with  its  fate. 

The  profpedl,  however,  again  brightened  ;  and 
I  obtained  a  very  defirable  curacy  of  thirty 
pounds  a  year,  by  tho  intereft  of  a  young  Baro- 
net, who  had  accidentally  fcen  Olivia  and  her 
two  ixifant  children,  and  expreffed  the  warmeft 
defir^  to  ferve  us.  As  a  prefent  proof  of  his 
Y  friendftiip. 
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friendfliip,  he  applied  to  the  Re£lor  of  his  parifli, 
of  which  he  was  himfelf  patron,  to  accept  017 
(enrices  inftead  of  a  young  man,  whom  an  unfor^i 
tiinate  and  ill-requited  attachmeot  had  juft  hur« 
ned  to  an  untimely  grave. 
\ 
To  Padftow  I  immediately  removed  with  my 
dearcft  Olivia,  whofe  kind  (blicitude  for  me  waa 
the  only  confolation  of  my  life ;  and  who,  far 
from  blaming  me  for  that  anxiety  which  con- 
tinually clouded  my  aipe£l,  kindly  fympathized 
in  my  grief,  and  endeavoured  by  the  moft  en- 
dearing fondnefs  to  reconcile  me  to  life* 

Sir  Thomas  Smith,  by  whofe  interpofition  I  had 
obtained  my  prefent  eftablifhment,  likewif^  con- 
tributed all  In  his  power  to  render  my  (ituation 
eafy ;  continually  loading  the  children  with  pre- 
fents,  and  offering  me  the  loan  of  any  fum  I 
might  have  occafion  for.  Of  this  laft  offer  I  too 
imprudently  and  fatally  availed  myfelf,  by  bor- 
rowing two  hundred  pounds. 

To  corroborate  our  good  opinion  of  his  gene- 
rofity,  he  bade  me  make  myfelf  perfe£Hy  eafy  in 
my  fituation;  for  on  the  prefent  incumbent's 
death,  the  living  fliould  be  inftantly  mine.  I 
thanked  him  with  an  ardour  that  mockpd  the. 
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expreffions  of  form.  But,  alas !  I  had  to  deal 
with  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  found  too  foon 
that  I  had  placed  my  dependence  where  I  had 
nothing  to  hope,  and  poured  forth  n\y  gra- 
titude where  my  execrations  only  were  due. 
This  unprincipled  young  man  was  our  conftant 
vifitor,  and  encouraged  our  extravagance  merely 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  fupplying 
our  wants.  My  Olivia  was  charmed  with  his 
condefcenfion ;  and  as  virtue  cannot  readily  fuf*- 
pe6l  that  artifice  which  it  never  praftifed,  flie 
congratulated  me — (he  congratulated  herfelf  and 
children— on  the  advantages  we  were  likely  to 
derive  from  a  friendfhip  which  neither  of  us 
could  fuppofe  to  be  interefted.  The  contrary, 
however,  foon  appeared ! 

Olivia,  v^rhofe  beauty  warfather  improved  than 
diminiflied,  was  invited  to  celebrate  with  me  a 
Chriftmas  feftival  at  Sir  Thomas's.  A  blameable 
politenefs  to  my  fuppofed  friend  eafily  induced 
me  to  drink  more  plentifully  of  the  wine,  with 
which  his  board  was  profufely  covered,  than  my 
conftitution  Could  bear  3  and  as  I  foon  felt  its 
effe£ts,  I  was  conveyed  to  bed  in  a  ftate  of  ebriety 
and  ftupefaftion. 

OnOlWiahe  likewife  had  the  fame  (hameful 

defigns  but,   guarded  by  the  laws  of  delicate 
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propriety,  fhe  refitted  his  moft  earaeft  felicitations. 
However  as  he  attached  himfeif  entirely  to  hcTt 
his  paralltes  and  dependents,  who  fiiw  plainfy 
that  he  had  views  upon  her  virtue,  retired  one 
after  another,  leaving  Olivia  and  him  alone  tx^ 
gether.  Immediately  on  this  he  (hut  the  door; 
and  befeeching  her  attention  for  a  few  minutes 
to  an  aflfair  which  nearly  concerned  his  happineft, 
he  began  to  infult  her  with  the  moft  violent  pro- 
teftations  of  love ;  and  fwore  that  if  ihe  would 
not  return  his  pafCon,  he  (hould  never  fee  another, 
happy  hour;  adding,  that  (he  might  command 
his  fortune  and  his  life,  and  that  what  he  had 
already  conferred  wa3  only  a  preli\de  of  what  he 
meant  to  do. 

Awakened  from  her  dream  of  happine(s,  (he 
fprung  up;  and,  animated  with  that  courage 
which  indignant  virtue  will  ever  feel  when  it 
comes  in  cent  raft  with  vice,  (he  dared  him  again 
to  wound  her  ears  WMth  his  unhallowed  vows ; 
protefting  that  his  conduct  (hould  be  made  known 
to  an  injured  hu(band,  who  would  feverely  make 
him  repent  of  his  temerity. 

With  all  the  infolence  of  confcious  fuperiority, 
he  then  opened  the  door ;  and  with  a  fmile  of 
contempt,  informed  her,  that  fince  (he  refufed 
his  friendlhip,  his  fortune,  and  liis  love,  (lie  (hould 
feel  the  effefts  of  his  refentment,  Thef^ 
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Thefe  threats,  it  is  evident  the  bafe  villain 
muft  have  prepared  to  put  in  execution  previous 
to  his  diabolical  invitation ;  for,  before  I  defcended 
next  morning  to  breakfaft,  I  was  arretted  at  his 
fuit  on  my  note  for  two  hundred  pounds,  which  I 
had  preffed  him  to  accept  on  his  lending  me  that 
Turn  'y  and  as  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  fatisfy 
one  half  of  the  demand,  I  was  hurried  away  to 
prifon.  My  profpefts  were  now  entirely  blafted. 
Want,  ignominy,  and  difgrace,  prefented  them- 
felves  to  my  view,  in  the  moft  hideous  afpefts ; 
and  I  could  have  laid  down  my  life  without  a 
figh,  had  not  a  faithful  and  affeftionate  wufe, 
with  two  infant  children,  bound  me  to  them  with 
ties  of  indiflbluble  regard.  My  confinement  I 
was  truly  fenfible  could  only  add  to  their  mifery ; 
yet  the  moft  unfortunate  cannot  without  reluc- 
tance let  go  thofe  attachments  which^ are  fo  firmly 
rooted  in  the  foul,  or  bid  farewel  to  mortality 
>vith  ftoical  apathy. 

But,  O  God !  my  heart  bleeds  afrefh  at  the 
recolleftion  of  the  fcene  I  am  now  going  to  de- 
fcribe — My  Olivia,  unable  to  fupport  her  fepara- 
tion  from  me,  requefted  leave  to  make  my  room 
her  habitation,  llie  fatal  requeft  w^as  granted. 
For  a  few  days  I  was  furrounded  by  my  wife  and 
C^bildren;  they  cheared  the  prifon  gloom — But, 
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can  I  proceed !  I  was  foon  deprived  of  thefe 
comforts  for  ever !  In  three  ihort  weeks  aftef 
my  commitment^  they  were  ciarried  off  by  a* 
epidemical  fever;  and  thefe  eyes^  which  never 
beheld  the  mifery  of  a  ftranger  without  beftow^ 
ing  the  alms  of  pity's  tears,  were  doomed  to  he- 
hold  a  wife  and  two  innocents  preis  the  fame 
untimely  bier. 

The  pathos  of  language  is  too  wedc  to  exprefSf 
my  fenfations ;  I  became  delirious,  and  my  ovrn 
hands  had  nearly  perpetrated  a  deed  which  my 
foul  abhors — for  now  I  had  no  more  to  lofe! 
And,  gracious  heaven !  if  at  that  trying  junc- 
ture I  arraigned  thy  juftice,  forgive  me !  for  af? 
flidtion  laid  its  iron  hand  too  heavy  upon  me. 

By  degrees  I  fell  into  a  fettled  defpondency ; 
and,  fince  I  entered  this  miferable  room,  four 
years  have  rolled  away  their  melancholy  hours,  in 
which  I  have  hardly  beheld  the  face  of  a  friend, 
or  been  foothed  by  the  voice  of  a  relation.  The 
machinations  of  my  unnatural  brother,  who 
leagued  with  Sir  Thomas  on  account  of  his  cruelty 
to  me,  have  prevented  me  from  obtaining  my 
releafe,  and  feemed  to  have  (hut  the  gates  of 
mercy  on  my  fate.  My  only  expeftation  of  de- 
liverance is  by  the  haijd  of  death,   for  whofe 
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fpeedy  approach  my  prayers  are  continually  of- 
fered up.  When  that  happy  period  arrives,  my 
foul  fliall  foar  above  its  enemies;  and,  leaving 
r^fentment  entirely  behind,  fhall  tafte  that  fruition 
for  which  my  misfortunes  here  will  give  it  the 
higher  relilh. 

From  my  melancholy  tale,  which  I  have  ar- 
dently defired  to  publifti  before  its  authenticity 
could  be  difputed,  let  the  fons  of  pleafure  leam 
to  refleft,  while  they  roll  in  the  abundance  of 
riches,  and  enjoy  the  completion  of  every  wilh, 
that  there  are  many  wretches  like  me,  whom 
their  licentioufhefs  ruins,  and  whom  their  bene- 
volence might  fave !  Let  thofe  whom  the  charms 
of  fcience  allure  to  afcend  the  fummit  of  fame, 
timely  confider  that  learning  is  not  always  the 
path  to  preferment,  and  that  filent  merit  may 
fink  unnoticed  to  the  grave  ! 

From  my  fate,  too,  the  defefts  of  our  boafted 
cftablifhment  in  church  and  ftate  may  be  evi- 
dently traced;  and  the  great  be  brought  to 
allow,  that  fome  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
virtuous  and  to  the  modeft  in  every  fphere  of  life, 
and  that  the  road  to  honours  and  emoluments 
fhould  not  always  be  through  the  gate  of  fuperior 
addrefs  and  unblufhing  affurance. 

We 


We  cannot  conclude  this  pathetic  tale^  with^ 
out  feeling  for  the  ftate  of  the  inferior  clergy  of 
this  country,  as  the  unfortunate  relater,  with  tf 
pittance  not  any  way  equal  to  a  mechanic  or  la-^ 
bourer,  had  a  chara£ter,  a  fituation  in  life  to 
maintain ;  and  alfo  a  beloved  wife  and  family^ 
piftreflfes  too  poignant  hurried  them  untimely  to 
the  grave. 

On  an  occafion,  pitiable  like  this^  of  wfiidi 
there  are  too  many  in  this  kingdom^  how  much 
would  it  be  to  the  general  good,  if  a  plan  was 
adopted  for  a  more  equal  diftribution  between 
the  incumbent  and  the  man  who  does  the  duty. 
From  education  and  his  companions  at  coUege, 
he  is  taught,  nay  raifed  to  elevated  thoughts^  yet 
how  painful  muft  his  fituation  be,  that  while  he 
labours  for  the  advantage  of  a  future  ftate,  he  is 
reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrefs  for  a  maintenance, 
and  cannot,  from  his  income  either  fupportthe 
charafter  of  the  fcholar  or  the  gentleman. 
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OF 

SIR   ISAAC   NEWTON. 

THE  late  Doftor  Stukely,  one  day  by  ap- 
pointment, paid  a  vifit  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 
The  fervant  faid  he  was  in  his  ftudy.  No  one 
was  permitted  to  difturb  him  there ;  but,  as  it 
was  near  his  dinner  time,  the  vifitor  fat  down  to 
wait  for  him.  In  a  Ihort  time  a  boiled  chicken 
under  a  cover  was  brought  in  for  dinner.  An 
hour  pafled,  and  Sir  Ifaac  did  not  appear.  The 
Doftor  then  ate  the  fowl ;  and  covering  up  the 
empty  diih,  defired  the  fervant  to  get  another 
drefled  for  his  mafter.  Before  that  was  ready,  the 
great  man  came  down.  He  apologized  for  his 
delay  j  and  added,  "  Give  me  but  leave  to  take 
my  fliort  dinner,  and  I  (hall  be  at  your  fervice. 
I  am  fatigued  and  faint."  Saying  this,  he  lifted 
up  the  cover,  and,  without  emotion,  turned  about 
to  Stukely  with  a  fmile,  "  See/'  he  fays,  "  what 
we  ftudious  people  are!  I  forgot  that  I  had  dined.'* 
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ANECDQTE. 

THE  Count  de  Soyfons  was  feated  at  plajr 
one  evening,  when  happening  to  caft  his 
eye  up  at  a  looking  glafs  that  was  before  him  in 
the  apartment)  he  faw  a  man  at  the  back  of  his 
chau*,  whofe  phyfiognomy  predifted  nothing  in  its 
owner's  favour,  and  gave  the  Coimt  fufpicion. 
He  had  reafon  for  his  miilrufi ;  for  he  had  not 
fat  long  before  he  felt  the  diamond  loop  of  his 
hat  cut  away.  He  took  no  notice,  but  pretended 
a  ncceflity  to  go  down  flairs,  and  defired  the 
thief  to  play  his  cards  in  the  mean  time^  which 
he  could  not  refufe. 

The  Count  immediately  defcended  into  the 
kitchen,  and  got  a  large  and  (harp  car\  ing  knife ; 
and  then  going  foftly  behind  the  fellow,  dexte- 
roufly  took  him  by  the  ear,  and  cut  it  off;  and 
holding  it  out  to  him,  faid,  "  Return  me  my  dia- 
mond loop.  Sir,  and  I'll  return  you  your  ear." 


AXEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    THE    FAMOUS 

EARL  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

THE  general  charafler  of  this  Nobleman,  who 
is  equally  celebrated  for  his  bravery  and 
Jiis  parts,  is  well  known.  He  wrote  thofe  ex- 
quifitely  neat  ^nd  elegant  lines  in  Pope's  and 
Swift's  Mifcellany,  beginning  with,  "  I  faid  Jo 
my  heart  between  fleeping  and  waking." — Four 
Letters  in  Pope's  Colle6lion,  and  a  few  other 
things  of  fmall  account,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Walr 
pole's  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 

Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  Countefs  of  Suffolk, 
who  knew  him  very  well,  ufed  to  relate  the  fot 
Jowing  Angular  anecdote  of  him,  which  fhe  had 
from  his  own  mouth. 

Lord  Peterborough,  when  a  young  man,  and 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  had  a  paflTion 
for  a  lady  who  was  fond  of  birds.  She  had  feen 
ai^d  heard  a  fine  canary  bird  at  a  coffee-houfe 
near  Charing-Crofs,  and  intreated  him  to  get  it 
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for  her.  The  owner  of  it  was  a  widow>  and  Lord 
Peterborough  offered  to  buy  it  at  a  great  price, 
which  ihe  refufed.  Finding  there  was  no  other 
way  of  coming  at  the  bird,  he  determined  tq 
change  it ;  and  getting  one  of  the  fame  colour, 
with  nearly  the  fame  marks,  but  which  happened 
to  be  a  hen,  he  went  to  the  houfe.  The  mif^ 
trefs  of  it  ufually  fat  in  a  room  behind  the  bar,  to 
which  he  had  eafy  accefs.  Contriving  to  feni 
her  out  of  the  way,  he  effefted  his  purpofe ;  and 
upon  her  return,  took  his  leave.  He  continued  to 
frequent  the  houfe,  to  avoid  fufpicion  -,  but  fore- 
bore  faying  any  thing  of  the  bird,  till  aboUt  two 
years  after,  when  taking  occafion  to  fpeak  of  it> 
he  faid  to  the  woman,  *'  I  would  have  bought 
that  bird  of  you,  and  you  refufed  my  money 
for  it ;  I  dare  fay  you  are  by  this  time  forry  for  it." 
**  Indeed,  Sir,"  anfwered  the  woman,  "  I  am  not ; 
nor  would  I  take  any  fum  for  him ;  for.  would 
you  believe  it?  from  the  time  that  our  good 
King  was  forced  to  go  abroad  and  leave  us,  the 
dear  creature  has  not  fung  a  note  !" 
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HUMOROUS    ANECDOTE 
OF  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  — 


THE  Duke  of———,  going  one  morning 
to  call  on  Mr.  G ,  his  lawyer,  who 

had  chambers  in  the  Temple,  found  him  under 
the  hands  of  his  barber.  Throwing  himfelf,  there- 
fore, into  a  chair,  he  took  up  a  pamphlet,  which 
Jay  on  the  table  before  him,  and  amufed  himfelf 
with  (kimmingthe  pages  of  it  till  Hone  had  finiflied 

his  operation  upon  Mr.  G 's   face.     ITie 

Duke,  then,  having  laid  down  the  pamphlet,  and 
llroked  his  chin,  ftarted  up  and  faid  to  Hone, 
*^  Come,  friend,  get  your  things  ready  to  (have  me," 
He,  accordingly,  obeyed  the  Duke  with  alacrity 
(being  no  ftranger  to  his  grace's  perfon),  and 
fhaved  him  to  his  fatisfa£tion.  The  Duke,  then 
having  wiped  his  face,  and  replaced  his  wig  be- 
fore the  glafs,  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket ;  but 
drawing  it  out  again  haftily,  expreffed  no  fmall 
uneafinefs  becaufe  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for 
the  removal  of  his  beard. 
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**  O,  and  pleafe  your  grace/'  faid  Hone,  fimr 
pering,  "  it  is  no  matter,  your  grace  is  very  wel- 
come?* "  Yes,  but  it  is  though,"  replied  the 
Duke,  "  I  hate  to  be  in  debt — ^therefore  come—? 
fit  down  in  that  chair,  and  I  will  (have  you,  and 
then  we  (hall  be  even,"  (winking  at  the*  fame  time 

to  Mr.  G .)    Hone  looked  rather  foolKb, 

and  made  fome  awkward  fpeeches ;  but  they  were 
of  no  fervice  to  him.  The  Didce  was  peremptoryi 
fo  down  he  fat. 

The  Duke  went  to  work  with  much  mock  r<h 
iemnity;  and  having  fcarified  the  poor  fellow's 
face  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  him  a  frightful 
figure,  cried,  "  There,  friend,  now  I  am  out  of 
debt,"  and  ran  down  ftairs  laughing  ready  to  burft 
his  fides.  However,  not  being  an  ill-natured, 
though  a  very  whimfical  man,  he  clapped  a 
piece  of  money  into  Hone's  hand  before  he  left 
the  room,  which  would,  he  imagined,  make  fuf- 
ficient  amends  for  any  difquietude  he  might  feel 
from  the  temporary  demolition  of  his  beauty. 
Hone  was  fair  and  broad-vifaged,  and  made  a 
comely  appearance ;  but  he  was  a  coxcomb  :  the 
Duke,  therefore  was,  probably,  urged  by  a  defire 
to  mortify  his  vanity  a  little,  by  playing  off  a 
ftroke  of  waggery  peculiar  to  himfclf 

ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF     A 

QJJACK    DOCTOR. 

A  QUACK  Doftor,  who  died  poffeffed  of  fome 
thoufand  pounds,  at  P y  M 1,  in 

Monmouthfhire,  a  very  few  years  fince,  was  one 
of  the  moft  innocent  offenders  in  phyfic,  and 
impofers  on  mankind,  that  ever  praftifed  the 
art  of  healing. 

The  reputation  of  this  man's  (kill  was  fuch,  that 
from  every  part  of  Wales,  and  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  vifited  by  his  patients  :  for,  like  the 
Mountain-Doftor  in  Switzerland,  he  never  ftirred 
from  home !  Dire£lly  oppofite  to  the  Doftor's 
habitation  was  a  tolerable  Welch  inn,  where  the 
patients  put  up,  and  as  the  Do£lor  feldom  was 
at  leifure  to  be  confulted  till  the  day  after  their  ar- 
rival, the  hoft  and  hoftefs  (arch  people  enough,  and 
interefted  too  in  the  Doctor's  fuccefs)  were  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  diforder  of  the  patients, 
and  from  what  caufe  they  arofe:  if,  for  inftance, 
a  good  woman  \vsAfalUn  downjlairs^  the  Doftor 
at  firft  view  knew  (he  had  been  hurt  by  a  fall  3  and 

as 
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as  people  are  always  willing  to  give  a  full  an^ 
particular  account  of  what  ails  them,  and  aJl  how 
and  about  ity  the  Doftor  was  feldom  at  a  lofs  to 
guefs  at  their  diforder^  and  never  at  any  to  adminif-' 
ter  the  remedy. 

Many  of  his  patients  made  long  joumies  :  and 
no  doubt  but  excrcife,  change  of  air,  and  the  con- 
fident affurances  of  a  perfeft  cure,  often  had  good 
effefts  :  but  as  we  are  all  morialy  (as  the  old  woman 
faid,  when  a  parcel  of  rogues  were  pafling.by  her 
to  tlie  gallows),  the  Do6ior  himfelf,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  height  of  praftice,  was  taken  ill,  and 
died  in  a  few  days;  and  though  the  writer  of  this  had 
never  taken  any  of  his  phyfic,hehad  often  adnured 
the  neatncfs  of  his  fliop ;  all  the  drawers  (for  it 
was  a  bottlclcfs  fliop)  were  nicely  painted,  and 
the  medicinal  contents  announced  in  alphabetical 
order.  After  liis  death,  he  had  the  curiofity  to 
viiit  this  magazine  of  animal  magnetifmy  where  to 
his  great  furprize,  and  much  to  the  honour  of  the 
departed  ^Efculapius,  he  found  only  two  drawers 
tliat  vvcrc  optnablty  one  of  which  contained  a 
large  cjuanaly  of  cream  of  tartar  ;  the  other, 
th  "  '^'npty,  was  his  rnoney-drawer  ;  and  it  ap- 
pci  ilitit  rJl  his  patients  were  furniflied  from 
tliL  faiuc  ilngic  drawer;   and  that^U  his  fortune 

had 


bad  pi^d  tbreugh  the  other.  Tins  mft&  wns^  how- 
ever, too  good  to  do  a»7  hKrtn.  Cre»m^of  titftir 
could  hurt  none. 


f  Ht 

REWARDS  OF  VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 

A    MORAL     TALE. 

I  It  has  been  often  aflerted,  that  virtue  is  its 
own  reward,  and  that  vice  brings  with  it  its 
own  punifhment ;  that  it  would  be  little  fhort  of 
foby  to  oppofe  an  opinion  which  feems  to  have 
obtained  the  concurrent  aflent  of  dl  mankind. 

I^or  do  we  feel  ourfekes  at  all  difpofed  to  dif- 
pute  a  point  of  which  we  are  fo  well  incUned 
to  be  convinced,  that  we  recite  the  Allowing  ftoiy, 
MB  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine. 

Delia  Downton  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  a 
ctef(;pQBn  of  chafa^ef,  pfefef[)fi6nl,  and  fome 
fortune ;  and  die  was  maternally  alired  fo  a  hmiif 
B<>f  fcfs  noWc  ifi  blbckr,  fliSA  iff  thbfe  virtues 

A  a  which 
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T(rh]cli  dignify  rank,  and  add  luitre  to  di&ii£&Hi 
of  birth  and  titles  of  honour. 

She  16ft  both  her  pa:rents  at  a  very  early  age; 
and  the  care  of  her  perfon,  as  well  as  her  for- 
tune, which  was  about  fifteen  thoufand  pounds, 
devolved  on  her  grandmother,  on  the  fide  of  her 
father ;  a  venerable  matron,  whofe  unremitted  at- 
tention left  her  darling  ward  little  to  regret  in  the 
lofs  of  relatives  fhe  was  unable  t6  retoHeS; 
and  whofe  endearments,  could  Ihe  have  recalled 
them  to  her  meihory,  could  hardly  have  exceeded 
in  tendemefs  thofe  which  fhe  received  from  the 
moft  amiable  and  moft  affeftiohate  of  wohidn. 

Mrs.  Downlon  had  refided  in  the  country  till 
her  grand-daughter  arrived  at  the  age  when  it  is 
neccflary  (lie  ftiduld  acquire  thofe  accompliffi* 
raents  which  arc  neither  fo  cafily  or  fo  happily 
attained  under  private  tuition  ;  where  there  is  no 
competitfon  to  infpire  emulation,  ndi*  any  exjpec- 
tation^  of  praifc  to  excite  a  taudabfe  dmbitioil  id 
excel. 

At  this  time  of  her  precious  chargers  life,  (that 
is,  wlien  (he  had  juft  entered  her  eleventh  year)» 
Mrs.  Downton  removed  with  her  to  Nottinghaiiir 

where 
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^ere  (he  could  procure  inftru^lipns  in'mufic, 
dancing,  drawing,  and  the  modem  languages^ 
not  inferior  to  the  bed  which  could  be  obtained 
in  the  metropolis;  and  the  good  old  lady  en- 
joyed the  pleafing  fatisfa£iion  of  watching  the 
improvements  of  her  grand-daughter,  in  a  pro- 
grefs  which  kept  pace  with  her  warmeft  wiflies 
and  mofl  funguine  expe£tation. 

At  eighteen,  Mifs  Downton  was  equally  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  her  perfon  and  the 
cultivation  of  her  mind,  in  the  endowment  qf 
which  nature  had  been  fo  liberal,  that  good  fenfe, 
prudence,  affability,  politenefs,  and  good  hu- 
mour, were  apparently  native  graces ;  and  all 
the  advantage  (he  feemed  to  have  derived  from 
education,  was  its  having  called  forth  thofe  vir- 
tues and  perfe£lions  into  a£iion,  which  would 
have  been  obfcured  hy  the  artlefs  innocence  of 
uninformed  and  uiMX>nfciou^  modeft}^ 

At  an  affembly,  to  which  Mrs.  Downton  was  a 
ponftant  vifitor,  that  her  fair  truft  might  be  in- 
dulged in  every  proper  amufement,  and  have  op- 
portunies  of  mixing  with  that  rank  of  life  in 
which  her  birth  and  fortune  had  placed  her,  flie 
engaged  the  notice,  and,  as  fhe  was  foon  taught 
to  believe,  the  affeftions  of  Mr.  Arabin^  an  of- 
A  a  2  ficcr. 
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^n  brlMiging  to  •  pegin^iit  of  drtgooM.  vUdi 
ba4  Us  quMer$  in  th»t  tqwn  aad  the  peighbmir^ 
bood;  who,  the  very  next  dpy,  wwt^d  QnMrs. 
DQwntQn>  and  fuppprtiqg  his  pretenfions  ^y  % 
eai)did  ie|ceoi|nt  of  hi«  A?rtune  and   fainily^  ia« 
treated  her  permidiQq  to  pay  his  addrefles  te.to 
gran4-d^Mghtfsr.    And>  fisi^o  obje£^pn  could  b« 
made  to  the  account  he  gave  of  himfelf,  and  tbi 
propriety  of  his  conduct  had  in  fome  degree  re- 
commended \^m  \Q  her  e&^tm^  (he    m;ide  no 
^mp|p  to  cpniply  with  his  reqyeit,  and  added  t^ 
this  indulgence  afinrs^pces  of  h^  t>eft  o^^es  iu 
his  favour. 

Nor  washi^  fpit  to  the  ^r  Peli^  ipqg  pref»r« 
(64  in  v^n-  Mt.  A?ahin>  perfOn  was  p)«»fingk 
his  manners  engaging  ^  he  had  lived  with  th^ 
worl4»  and  wa^  what  is  con^monly  called  a  polite 
^nd  ^pcqippliih^d  nxsin  s  though  his  undeHlanding 
was  of  only  the  middle  rate,  and  his  knowledge  of 
that  fuperficial  kind  which  is  acquired  without 
^u4y  hy  4  PTetty  general  converfe  with  the 
high^  c^aQeK  of  manKin4.  Apd  as  Delis^'s  he^gt 
VJT^s  wholly  unengagedi  ^nd  Mr.  Arabia  w^s  the 
firft  who  h^d  ferioyfly  fiiFer^d  ipcenfe  ^t  the 
fh^finp  of  her  bea^ty^  ih?  W^5  foQp  prevailed  on 
to  acknowle4g?  a.  prefereixce  for  him ;  an4  though 
his  fortune  was  rather  inferiw  to  her  own,  no 
difl5culties  ^ofe  on  that  account.  .Mrs. 
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-•  Mm.  Downton  wes  generous,  Delia  difinte- 
refted^  and  the  lover  profeffedly  above  the  paltry 
coofideration  of  pecuniary  advantages.  Witb 
fueh  fentiments '  on  all  fides,  fettlements  were 
foon  adjufted ;  and  a  union  took  place,  in  which 
every  circumftance  concurred  topromife  complete 
Mid  lafting  felicity. 

But  the  views  of  mortal^,  at  bed  ihort-fighted, 
and  too  often  clouded  by  th«  mifts  of  paffion, 
prejudice,  and  impatient  curiofity,  extend  not  to 
the  diftant  profpeQs  of  future  events :  too  eager 
to  hefitate,  too  opinionated  to  doubt,  and  too 
fjf termined  to  be  convinced,  we  ru(h  blindly  into 
fitmtions  replete  with  danger;  and  urged  on  by 
delufive  hope,  embrace  the  (hadowy  phantoms 
q{  untried  e^peftation,  on  which,  in  the  even^ 
fbange  their  appearances,  and  exhibit  the  horrid 
fp^3ie«  of  diiappoiotment,   di0ati8fa£tion>   and 

Such  was  the  cafe  with  the  unfortunate  Mrs. 
Arabin;  the  gay,  the  fmiling,  the  obfequious 
iQVfr,  was  foon  metamorphofed  into  the  infipkl, 
the  du)lj  the  morofe  huA>and  s  and  all  her  dreams 
of  connubial  happineft  vaniihed  with  the  unful> 
^tial  ptoafures  of  the  nuptial  pageantry. 

And 
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Aiid  too  late  blfo  did  (he  difcover  that  Mr.  Arih 
bin  was»  in  all  refpe£ts,  a  man  of  the  worUL 
Having  quitted  the  army,  and  taken  iip  his  re^ 
fidence  in  the  capital,  the  firft  three  months  were 
fpent  in  arranging  his  eftablifhmeht,  and  exhi* 
biting  his  wife  at  public  {daces :  but  the  formei 
was  foon  completed,  and  the  latter  became  as 
quickly  tirefome  and  impleafing ;  and  before  fix 
Xnonths  were  expired>  one  half  of  his  time  was 
engaged  at  the  gambKng-table,  and  the  other  in 
the  purfuit  of  pleafures  equally  unlawfiili  Injur 
xiQus,  and  difgracefiil. 

'  To  add  to  the  difquietudes  of  the  negleded 
fair  at  this  critical  period,  (he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lofe  the  reprefentative  of  her  parents,  her  kind^ 
•her  indulgent  grandmother;  and  the  mortifica«> 
tion  to  be  refiifed  the  folicited  company  of  Mr. 
Arabin,  in  her  journey  to  pay  the  laft  tribute  of 
grateful  affeftion  to  the  honoured  prote£irefs  of 
her  infant  years. 

Yet  flic  endeavoured,  by  aiTiiming  appearances 
of  fatisfaftion,  which  were  very  far  from  her  heart, 
to  retain  feme  portion  of  the  regards  of  the  man 
to  whom  (be  had  devoted  her  life;  and  (he  chear- 
fully  gave  up  by  degrees  all  the  power  (he  pot- 
ietkd  over  her  fortune :  though  (he  could  not, 

without 
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^nHthout  rtgret,  remark  the  mouldering  ftafe  of 
their  circimiftances ;  nor  help  repining  at  being 
Hflured,  that  the  facrifices  ihe  made  were  offered 
uptovice^  difCpation,  ^id  diflionour. 

Nor  did  her  hufband  long  maintain  even  the 
lippearances  of  civility ;  every  run  of  ilMuck  pro- 
duced a  chagrin,  which  was  fure  to  find  vent 
^pon  his  unfortunate  wife ;  and  every  difappoint-* 
ment  in  his  more  criminal  purfuits,  was  the  fource 
of  conteihpt  and  infult  to  the  wretched  partner 
of  his  bed. 

A«  his  circumftarices  grew  tnore  defperate,  he 
proceeded  to  ftill  greater  outrages,  nor  did  he  re- 
frain from  laying  violent  hands  on  the  innocent 
and  amiable  Delia,  who,  with  exemplary  pa. 
tience,  fcarce  remonftrated  againft  this  treatn>ent ; 
and  in  the  arguments  which  (he  fometimes  of- 
fered, to  diffuade  him  from  the  ruinous  courfe  of 
life  in  which  he  had  engaged,  carefully  avoided 
even  the  moft  diftant  hints  of  the  injuries  he  had 
heaped  on  herfelf* 

As  he  never  condefcended  to  make  her  his 
confidant,  fhe  was  a  total  ftranger  to  the  real 
ftate  of  his  aflSurs ;  though  (he  knew,  generally, 
tbat  they^were  extremely  embarraffed;   and  as 

(he 
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Ihe  Ittd  fttcc«ed«d  to  th«  f0Wb  ni  iKf  fliftl* 
aiocher,  ^ich  wer«  bjr  so  tndKOf  iBMflfidMAMsl 
i»  thought  H  pradflur,  fi^cu  flM  iMrafitfanli 
them  to  hot  Yiatbmii,  U>  flMk*  4  tsUSag  t9* 
lenre ;  as  he  was  now  fo  {paring  of  his  puiie  lo 
her»  Act  liie  cooid  ImrAf  obnriit  ctaodgb  it^ 
fainto  purefnlcAtf  liede  neocAtiM  whidi«oiM 
ttot  be  cDii^riBed  hi  diofe  ttiidefineft'*  bM%  tiM 
fHTOient  of o«*Wcb  file  fffw  daiifywcrtiftie^}^  «ad 
trith awevr  no  pMi«flt  the  necdB^of  thoT*  «p»' 
fficatipiM  to  Mr.  AniUii>  whkh  aiiifa^  oecC* 
fioned  ill-humour,  and  not  frequently  ^tfiiig^ 
Ihe  Imd  by  three  hundred  pounds  when  (he 
fttSeotiti  wtt  ■HMBio-  frith   tines  di   ttuijr 
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Aiirer  fpettUng  the  nighr  rfnrdad,  Mr.  AraArifi 
reUMMd  d«cf  mormnj^,  ^  st  time  ralher  tntifiiiy^ 
md  found  his  wife  at  brded^ftiA!  m  her  dr«ffile^ 
room,  intOE  wMdi  h6  nMiely  eA«ere<l,  Md  liriflWdf 
gvriHghimfiplf  the  troubfeto  %eafe  fohef,  tbi^e¥» 
himfi^  mto  achair,  and  witti  wild  aiiddifo^dnred 
looks,  dire£ted  a  fervant  to  order  sir-  eltaife  for 
Newmarket. 

Mcs.  Arabia,  who»  welt  kAtfw,-  by  His  a^ 
pesraiice,  that  he  laboured  under  feme  ptetti^' 
oiaity  i\^4tkj  aad  rdc(dfe€Kii|f  Ae  -ftim  (he  po(^ 

feffed. 


offer  of  it  might  rcicue  i)im  ffcim-  tilt  ^Mfe^ 
iinder  which  he  apparently  laboured,  and  beget 
feme  return  oT  gratitude  aiid  regard.  Witft  this 
view  fh^  arbfe  from  her  feat ;  arfd  dpprdichift]^ 
Tier  feuibaiid,  in  hci^r  way  t6  the  cabinet  where  her 
ffeafiire  was  dcpoffted,  flie  faid  her  hand  on  his, 
aria  kmdiy  told  htm  the  \<rjas  forty  fO  fee  him  Utt- 
happy,  ahd  flattered  herfelf  the  could  cotitribat^ 
Vo  his  relief 

kouzed  from  a  'ftale  of  fallen  ftupidity  by  thi§ 

tender  application,  he  flarted  from  his  chair,  and 

with  the  mdft  brutal  rage  made  a  blow  at  thS 

devoted  Delia,  with  fuch  violence  and  effeflt,  as 

i**    ■ 
to  lay  her  fehtelefs  and  bleedfhg  at  his  feet ;  and, 

leavfng  heY  in  this  wretched  ftate,  he  rufhed  but 

of  the  hbuft,  mformlhg  the  (ervant  who  opened 

fh'e  clbor  to  him,  that  his  miftrefs  wafs  ill,  and 

wanted  the  atTiffahcfe  of  her  rti'aid. 

Ashe  Verily  bfelifeVfed  hfe  had  difp'afctiffed  iih 
dntortufAte  wiiFe,  hfe  thdiight  ft  p>udeli^  to  Ttats 
fteltefTor  a  ^hile  on  the  'coritinettt ;  artd  haVih|f 
procured  a  Tmktl  fern  of  riloriey  from  btfe  6f  ttilg 
companions  of  his  iniquity,  he  haftened  to  Do- 
vfer,  aYldtWbaifedih  apa'tkrt,  ^fch  lit  fcijtid 
j\ih  r^Of  \o  foa  fer  ^Otoa,  tesfViiig  ftijtiriiftlbttS 

Bi)  with 


Wkhhis fnendto learn  and  communkate  tpkud 
tile  confequehce&  of  hit  farutafity. 

But  the  event  proved  lefs  fatal  than  might  liave 
Seen  expedeiT:  the  hlow  which  deprived  htr  of 
her  fenfes  occi^ioned  no  laiHng  injury;  ind  ike 
bloody  which  had  excited  (uch  terrors  in  her  hv£- 
hand,  had  flowed  only  from  her  nofe  stii  not 
from  the  wound  which  he  tMturally  fuppoied  he 
had  inflj^ed.  The  unfortunate  lady  Was  foon 
recovered  by  the  afflduity  of  her  attendants^  and 
ihe  was  fliortly  after  informed  of  the  flight  of  her 
huibandj  utuler  the  unprefSons  of  that  fear  which 
his  guilt  had  naturally  produced^ 

After  this  freih  proof  that  her  life  was  in  eJC# 
treme  danger,  if  flie  continued  to  cohabit  with  a 
ruffian,  devoid  even  of  the  Common  principles  of 
humanity,  and  a  flranger  to  thofe  fenfations  which 
create  tendemefs  and  refpeft  for  the  female  fcx 
from  the  moft  favage  nations  of  the  world ;  ihe 
determined  to  retire  from  the  houfe  of  her  huC- 
band,  and  feek  proteftion  where  fhe  might  avoid 
nis  farther  perfecutioil,  by  remaining  unknown^ 
and  in  a  fituation  not  to  be  difcoveted. 

To  this  end  fhe  withdrew  (without  making  any 
of  her  domeflics  acquainted  with  her  defign)  to 

the 
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4}ie,houfe  of  a  female  friend,  on  whofe  fidelity 
flie  was  fure  (he  could  rely ;  who  heartily  entered 
into  her  plan  of  feparating  herfelf  from  her  huf- 
bsmd,  and  offered  her  advice  and  affiftance  in 
fixing  on  fuch  meafures  as  might  place  her  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  brutality. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  deliberations,  it  was 
refolvcd  that  the  moft  likely  way  to  elude  the 
fearches  of  her  hufband,  and  to  provide  that 
maintenance  which  her  fcanty  provifion  would  by 
iio  means  fumifli,  wbuld  be  to  place  herfelf  as  a 
companion  to  a  lady  in  fome  refpeflable  family ; 
a  fituation  in  which  (he  would  not  incur  the  fmallefjt 
rifque  of  difcovery. 

The  enquiries  of  her  friend  were  fuccefsful, 
and  a  few  days  placed  her  in  a  flation,  for  which 
flie  was  only  qualified  by  an  accommodating  mind, 
which  enabled  hef  to  forget  her  birth,  fortuncj, 
and  early  expectations,  and  fiibmit  to  fuch  ^ 
change  of  condition  without  a  complaint  or  sl 
a  murmur. 

The  ladies  to  whom  (he  engaged  herfelf  were 

the  fifters  tp  the  Earl  of  Cranmer :  two  amiable 

women,  whofe  penetration  foon  difcovered  that 

there  was  fome  fecret  in  the  hiflory  of  their  new 

B  b  2  9onu 


cfftmp9nio«i^  %  difcoT(?ry  whicji  ^cil$^  ^  j»<ii4jp 
tion^l  4^gr^  ^f  th^^t  l;cpd^|ne&  to  w^ch  Uv^ 
iveyp  by  difpofitipix  n^^twr^ly  ipc%€^.  X^^ 
tl^ugh  they  were  every  d^y  n^pr^  ftrongfy  Cflft; 
Yincipd  th^t  (he  w;^^  t\ow  pl^cjed  W  R  fi^r^  «? ty 
inferior  to  that  in  which  jD[ie  h^d  beefi  g^.citdsiilj^ 
to  mpve,  they  forbore  tp  pQrplex  her  with  quef- 
tiQfks  which  they  were  a^uarg  Wftuld  epiy  pri^ve 
trpyblefpme  ;  and,  with  a  delicacy  peculiar  t©  «- 
j^ted  nwnds,  t;h|py  ftrPYp,  by  the  ^fliduitjes  of  feind- 
jj^Si,  t^  kflfen  the  weight  of  piisfortupps^  intg  tjie 
jaaturc  pf  which  th^y  did  npt  tl^inl^  thenifejve^ 
^t  liberty  to  e^iquire. 

Nor  did  the  appearance  of  this  new  inhabiit?nt 
pf  his  houfe  efcape  the  notice  of  the  virtuous  and 
(eleg^J  ]Sarl  of  Gr^nmer.  DifappQJntpd  by  the 
;?LUthQrity  of  ^  fterp  father,  ip  the  gratificatipn  pf 
Jiis  firft  paffipn,  his  heart  hpd  remaiped  f|-ee  fjrqm 
^  ffecpnd  epthralfnent ;  pd  he  ^4  rp^Jieji  the 
gge  of  thirty-two,  without  h&YJjig  beep  prevailed 
pn,  by  the  fplicjtatipns  pf  his  friends,  tq  eqter 
into  engagements  which  might  afford  |)Qpe$  of 
perpetuating  a  family,  the  honours  of  which 
)VPi44  e^^pire  wjth  himfelf. 

But  the  ^ill  Ipyely  Pelia  eyciteji  fcufatioiis  h[\ 
h\§  Rijfxrt  tQ  which. he  h^  Jong  begfl  a  ftranger ; 
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j^d  th^  conversation  which  he  enjoyed  at  thofe 
{^e^ls  qf  which  the  indulgent  ladies  ^a(l  conr 
{^tly  compelled  her  to  partake  at  their  owij 
td^\^J^i  haviij^  alflured  hiin  ^hat  hp  could  find  with 
bf  f  t\\^\  happjnefs  ^hp  ipfs  of  Avhiph  he  h^d  fq  long 
fctiHj2Qtf?jij  h?  nieditat^fl  t\\^  rpe^ns  of  difcpvenng 
j^p  yejail  panae  and  cpnditipn  of  the  f^Ir  inmate, 
and  deteroiinefl,  if  it  ftio^ld  turp  put  as  he  ex- 
pe£ted,  to  offer  her  his  hand  and  his  heart. 

Meantime^  Mrs.  Arafain  was  informed  by  her 
friend,  that  her  hufband  had  returned  to  England 
9sfoon  as  he  was  aflured  of  his  fafety ;  byt  had 
exprefled  mu/ch  lefs  concern  at  the  flight  of  his 
wjfe,  than  at  the  other  confequenpes  of  his  abh 
fence :  advantage  of  which  had  been  t^k^n  by 
his  creditors,  who  he  found  in  poifeflipn  of  his 
houfe  tj^d  effefts ;  but/fvhich  proving  infufiicjent 
to  fatisfy  their  demands,  he  had  been  ^rrefted 
by  one  of  them  for  one  hpn^red  and  fi£ty  pounds, 
^d  now  remained  imprifbned  for  that  fum. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  flie  hefitated 
npt  a  moment  to  inclofe,  in  an  anonymous  letter, 
written  in  a  feigned  hand,  two-t|iirds  of  her  little 
ftock  !  earneftly  exhorting  him,  as  a  friend  who 
did  pot  chufe  tq  difcover  himfelf,  to  engage  in 
^ome  honourable  enipl9ymeQt^  and  to  absmdqn 

ihok 
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diofe  padis  which  led  to  certain  deftru£lion.  Bitt 
ihe  had  the  mortification  to  leam  that  her  advice 
proved  unavailing;  and  that  after  his  releaJfe 
froni  confinement;  hie  had  ^purfued  the  &me  line, 
of  .conduct,  till  fome  difgrapeful  and  dUhonourable 
tranfa£Hon  ha^  cpmpelled  him  to  dffappear:  and 
that,  for  fome  time,  his  retreat  had  not  been 
known  even  tp  his  mod  particular  friends. 

Matters  were  in  this  fituation,  when  on  a  jour. 
ney  from  his  houfe  in  town  to  his  villa  in  die 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  Lord  Cranmer'^ 
coach,  which  contained  his  fifters,  Mrs.  Arabin, 
and  himfelf,  was  (lopped  by  a  (ingle  highway^ 
man,  during  the  abfence  of  the  only  fervant  who 
attended  it;  and  the  highwayman  having  pre- 
fentcd  his  piftol  to  the  bofbm  of  one  of  the  ladieis^ 
they  were  bufily  employed  in  coUefting  theit 
money,  when  Mrs.  Arabin,  lifting  her  eyes  tq 
the  invader  of  their  property,  gave  a  Ipud  0iriek| 
and  inftantly  fainted* 

At  this  moment  the  fervant  alarmed  at  the 

(liriek,.  haftened   to  get  up  with  the   carriage; 

which  being  obferved  by  the  robber,  he  withdrew 

his  piftol  ifrpm  the  coach,  and  difcharged  it  un- 

fucccfsfuljy.  at  the  fervant,  who  returned  the  fire, 

and  Igdgcd  the  contents  of  his  piftol  in  the  body 

of  the  unfortunate  plunderer. 

During 
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During  this  tranfaSion,  Mrs.  Arabin  had  re- 
xnained  in  a  ftate  of  infenfibility,  from  which  (he 
recovered  by  the  affiduities  of  Lord  Cranmer  j 
but  had  no  fooner  opened  her  eyes,  than  (he 
turned  them  on  the  body  of  the  highwayman; 
and  having  exclaimed,  *  My  hu(band  V  fhe  re- 
lapfed  again  into  the  ftate  from  which  (he  had 
been  fummoned  to  jnexprefTible  anguiih. 

It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  horror  of  the 
fcene,  or  the  conftemation  of  the  terrified  ladies, 
and  their  (till  more  anxious  brother.  The  firft  care 
of  the  latter  was  to  get  the  body  removed  to  the 
next  village,  which  was  effe£led  by  the  opportune 
arrival  of  an  empty  poftchaife,  which  was  on  its 
return  from  the  metropolis;  the  fecond,  and  more 
important,  was  the  recovery  of  the  afBifted  widow: 
and  m  this  too  he  had  the  happinefs  to  fucceed, 
though  he  was  obliged  to  fufpend  a  curiofity, 
which  was  far'  from  being  difinterefted,  for  fome 
days,  during  which  he  eimployed  himfelf  in  pre- 
venting difagreeable  difcoveries  at  a  Coroner's 
Inqueftj^  which  was  necelfary  (Hi  the  occafion,  and 
jn  diro^^g  the  interment  of  the  unfortunate? 
Arabin- 

At  length,  however,  the  afflifted  Delia  grew 
more  compofed ;  and^  at  the  eameft  requeft  of 

the 


rrrr^z  -r  r  frrrr:  rr'  -fWiSr  rircrnnfiaticcj  ^Aadi 
tmr  T'T^'rz^:^  •a.  r  i.?-Tfrh?j:  »d  darming  erteiitt: 
X  "^irrrrz  ▼^utt..  vT:flf  i  fxrittB  the  tcndcini 
T^^  r:  -'! :  r^-irtr-  .-t  rbr  arrihMe  fifXCTs,  cftiivrrei 
fetnrT*rfrnT:  -arrs^^^nr  Tr  thfearno  Irfs  trorAy 
irrrr^^.  v^:  ar^  ir«r  u:i  rnptdimcht  to  ftt 
'r.\:c  nr  ¥ar  ircir  rsrfrrfctJfd*  tMt  be  ini^M  bt 
fi:  i^^frr  r:    n5ir   ibf   parddpation  of  his  ho- 

N^-T  '■^s  :?»r  £!^?^:^^  rV:«  sfeiifible  oF  ihi  vi^ 

CVrnn^r-     Wri  ^.Al  fif?artce  fte  a\wved 

rrr-r*^'  r»Srxi:r»T  ,  i^£.  -n  :>e  acfaoirfcdgfnentJ 

r:'  rr-  £-r.rrrif.   rcrrt-^f  r^e  ^njation  of  her 

fcnn      *  i..jr: '  f-;  r*"  wy^cb  hrr  admirer  did  not 

•^  ::  1.^11  >.—.:»:.  ir.  e2r::?f:  i>Iic5tations  to  rcn- 

e-r  r  ?  h^T  rff?  r,rr7??3t.  i«^-?ch  Ae  ^as  eafiff 

JTt^^!:^:  :r  :r  rr.^rr.h'b  ;  srd.  as  fooa  its  decency 

^ru!i  perr.::,   :>.?   r^r^i'nec  the  rcVrtrd  of  her 

Tr:rj?>  rr.  :h^  y:ir.d  of  the  tnJy  aoWe  Craaftier  j 

a  rrttieV.  r^rre  -.'oluablc  5^  than  the  hbnoors  an6 

tin jr.es  with  which  ::  was  accoiiipanied. 

Jience  l(rt  not  the  ^irtuotis  do*jbt  but  tliey  are 
the  peculiar  care  of  that  Being,  whole  dSp^ifations 

are 
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are  always  juft,  and  who,  even  in  this  life,  feldoni 
fails  to  diftinguifti  them,  by  bellowing  his  choicell 
and  mod  defirable  bleflings !  Nor  let  them  repine, 
even  though  adverfity  fliould  attend  them  to  the 
clofe  of  a  life,  which,  whilft  they  have  preferved 
.the  confcioufnefs  of  integrity,  cannot  have  been 
ipent  without  the  enjoyment  of  a  degree  of  hap- 
pinefsi  to  which  the  mod  fplendid  iniquity  will 
ever  remain  a  ftranger  ! 

Hence  let  the  vicious  tremble  !  and  whilft  he 
beholds  the  unoffending  viftim  of  brutality,  prove 
the  innocent  inftrument  of  punifliment,  let  him 
Jeam  that  the  laws  he  has  tranfgreffed  are  never 
to  be  violated  with  impunity ;  and  that,  how- 
ever long  he  may  efcape  receiving  the  reward 
pf  his  crimes,  vengeance  will  furely  overtake  him 
at.  laft,  and  that  too  in  a  degree  ftriftly  pro- 
portioned to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  of- 
fence ' 


C  c 


COM- 
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COMPASSION. 

IT  is  certainly,  metliinks,  a  fort  of  enlargement 
©f  our  very  felves,  when  we  enter  into  die 
ideas,  fenfations,  and  concerns  of  onr  brethren; 
by  this  force  of  their  make,  men  are  infenfiblf 
hurried  into  each  other ;  and  by  a  fecret  charm 
we  lament  the  unfortunate,  and  rejoice  with  the 
^)ad;  for  it  furely  is  not  poffible  for  the  human 
heart  to  be  averfe  to  any  thing  that  is  humane  } 
but  by  the  very  mein  and  gefture  of  the  joyful  and 
diftrefled,  we  rijfe  and  fall  into  their  condition  > 
and  fincc  joy  is  communicative,  it  is  reafonable 
that  grief  fhould  be  coatagious,  both  which  are 
feen  and  feh  at  a  look,  for  one  man^s  eyes  arc 
fpeftacles  to  another  to  read  his  heart.     Thoft 
ufeful  and  honeft  inftrumcnts  do  not  only  dif- 
cover  objects  to  us,  but  makeourfelves  alfo  tran^ 
parent ;  for  they,  in  fpite  of  diflimulation,  when 
the  heart  is  full,  will  brighten  into  gladnefs,  or 
gufli  into  tears;  from  this  foundation  in  nature 
is  kindled  that  noble  fpark  of  eelcftial  fire,  we 
call  charity  or  compaffion,  which  opens  our  bo- 
foms,  and  extends  our  arms  to  embrace  all  man- 
\  kind  i  and  by  this  it  is  that  the  amorous  man  i* 
\  not 

\ 
\ 
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art  fuddenly  melted  With  bellity,  thin  the 
iffionate  man  with  mifery. 

little  think  the  gay  Hcentious  pmud, 

n  pleafure,  power,  and  afflueirce  fUrround ; 

who  their  thoughtlefs  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 

Hranton,  often  ciruel,  riot  wafte ; 

little  think  they  while  they  dance  along, 

many  feel  this  very  moment,  death, 

ill  the  fad  variety  of  pain. 

m^y  fink  in  the  devouring  flood, 

)re  devouring  flame. — How  many  bleed, 

uneful  variance  bejwixt  man  and  man — 

many  pipe  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms ; 

rom  the  common  air,  ^nd  common  ufe 

tir  own  limbs. — How  many  drink  the  cup 

leful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 

ifery. — Sore  pierc'4  by  wintry  WiiidSj 

m«iy  fhritik  into  the  (brdid  hut 

eerlefs  poverty. — How  many  fliake 

all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind, 

mded  paflion,  madnefs,  guilt,  remorfe, 

ice^  tumbled  headlong  from  the  heights  of  lifi^, 

fumhh  matter  for  the  tragic  mufe — 

in  the  vale,  where  wifdom  loves  to  dwell, 

friendfhip,  peace,  and  contemplation  join'd  ; 

iiany,  racked  with  honeft  paflions,  droop 

p  retir'd  diftrefs. — ^How  many  ftand 

d  the  death-bed  of  their  deareft  friends, 

C  c  2  And 
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And  point  the  parting  anguifh.  Thinks  fond 
Of  thefe,  and  all  the  thoufand  namelefs  ill8» 
That  one  incelTant  ilruggle^  render  life 
One  fcene  of  toil,  of  fuffeiing^  pmd  of  fete. 
Vice,  in  his  high  career,  would  (land  appalled. 
And  heedlefs,  rambling  impulfe  learn  to  think  i 
The  confcious  heart  of  charity  would  warm^ 
And  its  wide  wifh  Benevolence  dilate  ; 
The  focial  tear  would  rife,  the  focial  figh  ; 
And  into  clear  perfeftion,  gradual  blifs, 
Refining  dill  the  focial  paflions  work. 

By  compaflion  we  make  others  mifery  our  own  j 
and  fo  by  relieving  them,  we  at  the  fame  time 
relieve  ourfelves. 

Some,  who  are  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity, 
would  rather  perifli,  than  expofe  their  condition 
to  any,  fave  the  great  and  noble  minded. 

They  efteepti  fuch  to  be  wife  men,  generous,  and 
confiderate  of  the  accidents  which  commonly  be- 
fal  us.  They  think,  to  thofe  they  can  freely  un- 
bofom  themfelyes,  and  tell  thejr  wants,  without 
the  hazard  of  a  reproach,  which  wounds  more 
deeply  than  a  fliort  denial. 


To 
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To  wipe  the  tears  from  all  afflifted  eyes. 
Our  wills  may  covet,  but  our  power  denies. 

Cyrus,  the  firft  Emperor  of  Perfia,  obtained,  a 
viftory  over  the  AfTyrians,  and  after  the  battle> 
was  fo  fenfibly  touched  with  feeing  the  field 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  that  he  ordered  the 
fame  care  to  be  taken  of  the  wounded  Aflyrians, 
as  of  his  own  foldiers ;  faying,  they  are  all  men 
as  well  as  we,  and  are  no  longer  enemies,  when 
once  they  are  vanquiflied. 


True  benevolence,  or  compaflion,  extends  itfelf 
through  the  whole  of  exiftence,  and  fympathizes 
w  ith  the  diftreffes  of  every  creature  capable  of 
(enfation. 

.  Little  minds  may  be  apt  to  confider  compaflion 
of  this  kind,  as  an  inftance  of  weaknefs;  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  evidence  of  a  noble  nature^ 
Homer  thought  it  not  unbecoming  the  charafter 
of  a  hero,  to  melt  into  tears  at  a  diftrefs  of  thiii 
fort,  and  has  given  us  a  moft  amiable  and  affeft- 
fng  pifture  of  Ulyffes,  weeping  over  his  favourite 
^rgus,  when  he  expires  at  his  feet. 


Soft 
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Soft  pity  toadied  die  nugh^  iiuiflcr*s  ibiil, 
Adown  his  cheek  the  tear  unbidden  ftole  ; 
Stole — unpexceiv'd  he  tuni*d  his  head^  and  d|i^ 
The  drop  humane. 

But,  the  feft  tear  in  ]»tj*s  eye 
Ootfliines  the  diamond's  br^hteft  beams. 

*  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  mouming^^ 
Ihan  to  the  houfe  of  feafting/'iayB  Solomon.  Let 
us  go  into  the  houfe  of  mourning,  made  fb,  by 
liich  affli^ons  as  have  been  broij^t  on,  merely, 
by  the  common  crofs  accidents  and  diiafters,  to 
which  our  condition  is  expofed — ^when  peihaps-«» 
the  aged  parents  fit,  broken  hearted,  pioroed  ta 
the  foul  with  the  folly  and  indifcretion  of  a  thank* 
lefs  child — the  child  of  their  prayers,  in  whom  all 
their  hopes  centered  : — perhaps  a  more  aik£Hng' 
fcene — a  virtuous  family  lying  pinced  with  want,, 
where  the  unfortunate  fupport  of  it,  having  long 
ftruggled  with  a  train  of  misfortunes,  and  bravely 
fought  up  againft  them,  is  now  piteoufly  borne 
down  at  lad-— overwhelmed  with  a  cruel  blow 
which  no  forecail  or  frugality  could  have  pre* 
vented. 

O  God !  look  upon  his  afHiftlons.     Behold  him 
diftrafted  with  many  forrows,  furrounded  with 

the 
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the  tender  pledges  of  his  love,  and  the  partner 
of  his  cares, — ^without  bread  to  give  tbem-^-un^ 
able,  from  the  remembrance  of  better  days»  to 

dig  y  to  beg  afliamed. 

When  we  enter  the  houfe  of  mourning,  fuch  as 
this — ^it  is  impoffible  to  infuh  the  unfortunate 
even  with  an  improper  look.  Under  what  Icvky 
and  difiipation  of  heart  fuch  objects  catch  our 
eyes — ^they  catch  likewife  our  attentions,  colled 
and  call  home  our  Mattered  thoughts,  and  exer- 
cife  them  with  wifdom.  A  tranfient  fcene  of 
difirefs,  fuch  as  is  here  fketched,  how  foon  does 
it  fiimiih  materials  to  fet  the  mind  at  work ;  how 
aeceflfarily  does  it  engage  it  to  the  confideratkm 
of  the  miieries  and  misfortunes,  the  dangers  and 
calamities,  to  whk:h  the  life  of  man  is  fubje6h 
By  holding  up  fuch  a  glafs  befc^e  it,  it  forces  the 
mind  to  fee  and  refleft  upon  the  vanity,  the 
pertihittg  condition,  and  uncertain  tenure  of  everf 
thmg  in  this  world.  Or,  behold  a  fiill  more  af- 
feCling  fpe£hicle — a  kind  indulgent  father  <^  a 
numerous  fomily  Kes  breathlefs — fnatched  away 
m  the  fbength  of  his  age,  torn  in  an  evil  hour 
from  his  children,  and  the  bofcnn  of  a  difconfolate 
wife!  Behold  much  people  of  the  city  gathered 
together,  to  mix  their  tears,  with  fettled  fwrow 
fxx  their  looks,  going  heavily  along  to  the  houfe 

of 
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of  mourning,  to  perform  that  laft  fad  office^  whicH 
when  the  debt  of  nature  is  paid^  we  are  called 
upon  to  pay  each  other. 

-  -i 

In  this  melancholy  manfion,  fee  how  the  light 
and  eafy  heart,  which' never  knew  what  it  was  to 
think  before,  how  penfive  is  it  now !  how  foft^ 
how  fufceptible,  how  full  of  religious  impreflions ! 
how  deeply  is  it  fmitten  with  a  fenfe,  and  with  a 
love  of  virtue.  Without  this  end,  forrow,  I  own, 
has  no  ufe,  but  to  (horten  our  days,  &c. 

Let  any  who  is  converfant  in  thevanity  of  human 
life  refleft  upon  it,  and  he  will  find — ^the  man  who 
wants  mercy  has  a  tafte  for  no  other  enjoyment 

of  any  kind.  There  is  a  natural  difrelifli  of  every 
thing  which  is  good  in  his  very  nature,  and  he  is 
bom  an  enemy  to  the  world  ;  he  is  ever  extremely 
partial  to  himfelf,  in  all  his  actions,  and  has  no 
fenfe  of  iniquity  but  from  the  punifliment  which 
fliall  attend  it.  Tlie  law  of  the  land  is  his  gofpel; 
and  all  his  cafes  of  confcience  are  determined  by 
his  attorney :  fuch  men  know  not  what  it  is  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  miferable.  How  {hock- 
ing to  humanity,  to  fee  the  pi£ture  of  religion  bcr 
fmearcd  with  fuperfiition,  juftice  blooded  with 
cruelty . 

I  will 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  account  for  thofe  com- 
pafTionate  fentimeiits  we  feel  for  diftrefs,  or  that 
•indignation  which  is  excited  by  the  appearance 
of  oppreffion ;  but  I  will  maintain,  that  they  are 
the  diftinguilhing  honours  of  human  nature ;  and 
^vhat  philofopher  will  be  fuch  an  enemy  to  fociety, 
as  to  affert  the  contrary? 

One  fhould  not  deftroy  an  infefit,  one  (hould 
x^pt  quarrel  with  a  dog,  without  a  reafon  fuffici- 
f  nt  to  vindicate  one  through  all  the  courts  of 
jnorality. 

Compaffion  was  not  impreffed  upon  the  human 
heart,  only  to  adorn  the  fair  face  with  tears,  and 
to  give  an  agreeable  languor  to  the  eyes — it  was 
defigned  to  excite  our  utmoft  endeavours  to  re- 
lieve the  fufferer.  Yet,  how  often  have  I  heard 
that  felfifli  weaknefs,  which  flies  from  the  fight 
of  diftrefs,  dignified  with  the  name  of  tendernefs. 
"  My  friend  is,  I  hear,  in  the  deepeft  affliflion  and 
mifery.  I  have  not  feen  her, — for  indeed  I  can- 
not bear  fuch  fcenes,  they  affeft  me  too  mucli ; 
thofe  who  have  lefs  fenfibility  are  fitter  for  tjiis 
world-^but,  for  my  part,  I  own,  I  am  not  able 
to  fupport  fuch  things. — I  (hall  not  attempt  to 
yifit  her,  till  I  hear  (he  has  recovered  her  fpirits." 

D  4  This 
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Thk  hare  I  heanlt  witb  aa  akof  MiBphijEi^ 
nd  tlie  poor  felfiih  cnatwe  has  perfaiikd  b» 
lelf,  Uvtt  flie  had  finer  ieeliiigs  thtn  thole  gc» 
fous  friends,  who  were  fitting  patieiitfy  in  the 
boufe  of  mourning,  waiting  in  fiknce  the  peopcr 
moment  to  pgnr  in  the  halm  of  comfidrt  $— ^ 
fupprefled  their  own  figofctioog,  and  attendti 
to  thofe  of  the  afflided  perfon^ — and  whole  tean 
flowed  in  fecret,  while  their  eyea  and  vmoe  were 
taught  to  enliven  the  finking  heart  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  chearfulne&t 

Hey  who  looks  upon  the  misfortunes  of  others 
with  indifierence,  ought  not  to  be  furpiaed  if 
they  behold  his  without  compaffion. 


ODE  ON    SOLITUDE- 

HAPPY  the  man,  whofe  wifh  and  care 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound ; 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  groimd. 


Whofe 
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Whofe  herds  with  milk,  whofe  fields  with  bread, 

Whofe  flocks  fupply  him  with  attire ; 
Whofe  trees  in  fummer  yidd  him  fhade, 
In  winter  fire. 

Bleft,  who  can  tmconcem*dly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years  Aide  foft  away ; 
In  health  of  body,  peace  df  rnind^ 
Quiet  by  day. 

Sound  fleep  by  night,  ftudy  and  cafe 

Together  mix'd ;  fweet  recreation! 
Aixl  innocence,  which  mod  does  pleafe 
With  meditation. 

ThM  let  me  five,  unfeea^i  uRknown, 

Thus  unlamented  let  me  die ; 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  aftoUe 
Tell  where  I  lie. 


Dd  2 
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ANECDOTE 

BISHOP    HOUGH. 

DOCTOR  Hougd^  fome  time  fince  Biia^p  of 
Worcefter^  who  was  as  remarkable  for  the 
evennefs  of  his  temper,  as  for  many  other  good 
qualities,  having  a  good  deal  of  company  at  his 
houfe,  a  gentleman  prefent  defired  hia  Lordihip 
to  fhow  him'  a  curious  weather-glafs,  'wfiich  the  . 
Biihop  had  lately  purchafed,  and  whnrh  coft  fcim 
above  thirty  gumeas.  The  fervant  wa$  accord* 
ingly  defired  to  bring  it,  who,  in  delivering  it  to 
the  gentleman,  accidentally  let  it  fell,  and  broke 
it  all  to  pieces.  The  company  were  all  a  little 
deranged  by  the  accident. 

*  Be  under  no  concern,  my  dear  Sir/  fays  the 
Biihop,  fmiling,  *  I  think  it  is  rather  a  lucky  omen : 
we  have  hitherto  had  a  dry  feafon ;  and  I  hope 
we  fhall  have  fome  rain,  for  I  protefl  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  feen  the  glafs  fo  low/ 


MERCY 
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MERCY. 

THE  quality  of  mercy  is  not  ftrain'd  ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  bleffed  ; 
It  bleffeth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
Tis  mightieft  in  the  mightieft ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  Monarch  better  than  his  crown : 
His  fceptre  fhews  the  force  of  temporal  powV, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  Majefty, 
Wherein  doth  fit  the  dread  and  fear  of  Kings  ^ 
But  mercy  is  above  the  fcepter'd  fway. 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  Kings  ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himfelf ; 
And  earthly  powV  doth  then  fhew  likeft  God's, 
When  Mercy  feafons  juftice. 


MESSIAH. 


SACRED    ECLOGUE. 

YE  nymphs  of  Solyma  !  begin  the  fong : 
To  heav'nly  themes  fublimer  drains  belong* 
The  mofly  fountains  and  the  fylvan  (hades. 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  th'Aonian  maids. 

Delight 
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Deliglitiio  more. — O  thon  1117  voice  inipire^ 
Who  toiich*d  Ifidah's  haUov'd  fips  with  firel 

Rapt  into  ftiture  times,  tbe  bard  began  r 
A  Vkgin  fbdll  conceife,  a  Virgm  bear  a  Ibn  i 
From  Jefle*s  root  behold  a  bmch  arHe, 

Whofe  ikaed  flower  with  fragraace  ffii  the  fldes^ 
Th'ethereal  S^urit  o'er  its  leaves  Aall  movr^ 
And  on  its  top  defeends  the  mjftk:  Dove. 
Ye  he8V*ns  \  from  high  the  dewy  neOar  poor. 
And  in  foft  Bkoot  (hed  the  kind^  fliow^r  F 
Thefick  and  vredt  the  healing  plant  fflrafi  aid. 
From  ftorms  a  ffaelter,  and  from  heat  a  dtade. 
All  crimes  fittO  ceafe,  and  antient  fraud  fiiall  fkif. 
Returning  Jufiice  lift  aloft  ber  feahr; 
Peace  o*cr  tfie  worH  her  oKve  wand  ertend. 
And  whit«  rob'd  Innocence  from  heav'n  defcenrf. 
Swift  fly  the  years^  and  rife  th'unexpe£led  mom ! 
Oh  !  fpring  to  light,  aufpicious  Babe,  be  bom  I 
See  nature  hades  her  earlieft  wreathes  to  bring. 
With  all  the  incenfc  of  the  breathing  fpring : 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance. 
See  nodding  forefts  on  the  mountains  dance  ; 
See  fpicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  fife,  * 
And  Carmers  flow'ry  top  perfumes  the  flcies  ! 
Hark  !  a  glad  voice  the  loitely  defart  cheers  j 
Prepare  the  way  !  a  God,  a  God  appears ! 

A.  God. 
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A  God^  a  God  !  tlie  vocal  hills  replf : 
The  rocks  proclaim  th'approaching  Deity. 
JLo,  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  flcies ! 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains,  and,  ye  vallies,  rife  \ 
With  heads  declin'd,  ye  cqdars,  homage  pay  ; 
Be  fmooth>  ye  rocks ;  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way ! 
The  Saviour  comes  !  by  ancient  bards  foretold ; 
Hear  him,ye  deaf!  and,  all  ye  blind  behold  1 
He  from  thick  films  (hall  purge  the  vifual  ray. 
And  on  the  fightlefs  eye-ball  pour  the  day : 
^is  he  th'  obftnifted  paths  of  found  (hall  clear. 
And  bid  new  mo&c  charm  th*unfolding  ear ; 
The  dumb  (hall  (ing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego. 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 
"^o  figh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  (hall  hear ; 
From  evVy  fece  he  wipes  oflFev^ry  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  (hall  death  be  boimd. 
And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  th'etcmal  wound. 
As  the  good  Shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care. 
Seeks  fre(heft  pafture,  and  the  pureft  air. 
Explores  the  loft,  and  wand 'ring  (heep  direfls. 
By  day  o'erfees  them,  and  by  night  protefts ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  raifes  in  his  arms. 
Freed  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bofom  warms : 
Thus  (hall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage. 
The  promised  father  of  the  future  age. 
No  more  (hall  nation  againft  nation  rife. 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes. 

Nor 
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Nor  fields  with  gleaming  fieel  lie  oovdr*d  o^tfii  ,• 
The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more; .  ,  ^"^^ 
But  ufelefs  lances  into  fqrthes  (hall  bend. 
And  the  broad  feulchion  in  a  plou£^i4hare  end^  • 
Then  palaces  Ihall  rife ;  the  joyful  (on       ^ 
Shall  finifh  what  his  ihort-liY*d  fire  begun )      *   I 
T)ieir  vines  a  (hadow  to  their  race  ihall  yield*     ' , 
And  the  fame  hand  that  fow'd  ihall  reap  the  MA. 
Th^  fwaiq  in  barrep  deiarts,  with  furprize 
Sees  lillies  fpring,  and  fudden  vetdure  rife  ^  ' 
And  ilartSy  amidit  the  thirfiy  wilds,  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  mium'ring  in  his  ear. 
Qn  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes, ' 
The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulruih  nods« 
\Vaftes,  fandy  valleys,  once  perplexed  with  thore^ 
The  fpiry  fir  and  (hapely  box  adorn ; 
To  leaflels  (hrubs  the  flow'rinjg^  palms  fucceed. 
And  odVous  myrtle  to  the  noifome  weed,  [mead. 
The  lambs  with  wolves  (hall  graze  the  verdant 
And  boys  in  flow'ry  bands  the  tiger  lead ; 
The  fteer  and  lion  at  one  crib  (hall  meet. 
And  harmlefs  ferpcnts  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 
The  fmiling  infant  in  his  hand  (hall  take 
The  crefted  bafilidc  and  fpeckled  fnake, 
PJeas'd  the  green  luftre  of  their  fcales  furvey. 
And  with  their  forky  tongue  (hall  innocently  play. 
Rife,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem  rife  ! 
Exalt  thy  tow'ry  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes !        -    ^ 

$ee 
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See  a  long  race  thy  fpacious  courts  adorn ; 
See  future  fons  and  daughters,  yet  unborn. 
In  crowding  ranks  on  ev'ry  fide  arife. 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  Ikies  ! 
See  barb'rous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend. 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  ; 
See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  proftrate  Kings, 
And  heap'd  with  produ£ls  of  Saba&an  fprings  ! 
For  thee  Idume's  fpicy  forefts  blow. 
And  feeds  of  gold  in  Ophir^s  mountains  gloWv 
See  Heav'n  its  fparkling  portals  wide  difplay. 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day. 
No  more  the  rifing  fun  (hall  gild  the  mom. 
Nor  ev'ning  Cynthia  fill  her  filver  horn. 
But  loft,  diflblv'd  in  thy  fuperior  rays. 
One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 
Overflow  thy  courts  :  the  light  himfelf  fha^l  (hine 
Reveal'd,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine ! 
The  feas  (hall  wafte,  the  Ikies  in  fmoke  decay. 
Rocks  fall  to  duft,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  fix'd  his  word,  his  faving  pow'r  remains ; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lafts,  thy  own  Mefliah  reigns. 


ON 
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FO|,LY  AND  WlCRESPreSS 

Of 

FQR  TaB    FLBASrVRBS  OP   Xn»SIPAnO». 

X  fertpd,  that  ajpe  ?gc  ^  qoit  I^^ttef  ^^^  aa^r 
ther,  yet  it  i^  obvious  to  ^w^(k  t|»t  %f  «44^ 
if  not  t^if  d^greef,  of  vice,  hav^  vsfrie4  ft^t^Sur^f 
periods ;  a^  that  of  mq4f  s  eqttalljr  crQn)||al  (if 
themfelves,  (bmc  are  particuiar|]j;  deftj^iv^ 
\Miatever  have  been  the  raanqers  of  pif!i?€4H\ff 
times,  in  oiur  owq  country,  I  b^^  h  «g)  l|9 
readily  allowed  that  0i,i^e  im^  W^VC  9fii^ 
uniyerfally  inf<^ed  vrith  t^e  1qv«  of  %  ^iffi{^tWf 
life  tiU  thq  prelent  ^ge. 

Pomeftic  induftry  and  ceconom;,  qr  tbt  ^^Mli- 
ties  diftinguiflied  by  the  homely  titles  of  thriftinefs 
and  good  houfewifry,  were  always,  till  the  pre- 
ient  century,  deemed  honourable.  They  are  now, 
however,  difcarded  in  difgrace  -,  and  in  their  place 
have  fucceeded  a  paflionate  love  of  fhow  without 
ftibftance/  a  never-ceafing  attention  to  drefs,  and 

an 
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Aft  iftfttiabl*  hungfef  and  thirft  aft^r  divtftfion^ 
J>ubKib  and  private. 

"Wlidiv^f  confidefs  the  natunll  cfFeft  of  dx- 
ccffive  ifidiligenc€f,  m  f^laxmg  and  \*eakening 
<he  tone  of  the  mind,  will  immediately  perciiv^ 
hov/  ^thicious  it  muft  be  to  fiumaii  nature  in  ge- 
neral, 4hd  to  each  particuldr  fociety.  There  cat! 
rtmdrn  rieithef  ifrclihatioil  nor  ability  for  exertion, 
itrhe*  the  brings  which  fhould  give  elafticity  ard 
dll  loofe,  or  broken ;  dnd  without  tertian  wha£ 
Is  nian?  BfehoB  what  he  is  in  the  womanifli  courf 
bf  an  orietital  tyrant !  Sunk  in  fiqth,  and  proftrati 
in  miktiriekf  poor  human  nature,  in  fuch  d  fitua* 
^ion,  fcarcely  equals,  in  fpifit  pr  ingenuity,  th? 
Monkey  and  baboon. 

But  I  mean  not  to  enlarge  on  di^|)ati6n  in  ge^ 
tietal,  but  tp  confidef  its  effefts  iii  thi  ljniit,e4 
circle  of  private  families ;  from  wh|ch,  hoWeVdfi 
It  gradually  extends  its  influence  over  the  wholft 
|t:omniutiity,  throughout  ^11  its  departments,  likd 
fiid  undulations  of  a  pebble  tjirowp  into  a  pool^ 

L^t  us  fuppofe  a  rfi^ied  couple  in  th^  middle 

ranks  ^f  life  (and  I  feleflt  riiy  inftances  from  thd 

fifiiddle  ranks,  becaufe  they  are  the  m6ft  numerous 

and  important.)    Let  us  fuppofe  tb^mjuft  fetting 

E  e  2  pu^. 
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out,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  world*  The  firft  ol^eft 
is  to  form  and  extend  connexions.  The  olIeiH 
fible  motive  is  the  advancement  of  the  family  in- 
tereft ;  the  real  and  moft  powerful  motive,  the 
love  of  various  company,  in  a  continual  fucce(? 
fion.  Dinners  and  fupi>er8,  dancing  and  card-. 
playing,  leave  little  time,  and  no  inclination,  fbr 
the  fober  bufinefs  of  the  trade  or  profeffion.  A^ 
negle£led  trade  or  proifeflion  cannot  fucceed; 
and  the  poor  young  people,  after  having  fpent 
the  little  hard-earned  patrimony  which,  it  may  be 
their  aiFe£tionate  parents  have  bellowed  on.  them, 
live  the  reft  of  their  lives  in  fome  poor  lodging  in 
pentiry  or  fer^tude,  or  die  of  difappointment. 

But  if,  by  uncommonly  good  fortune,  they 
avoid  bankruptcy  or  ruin,  yet  their  love  of  difli- 
pation  never  fails  to  poifon  that  happinefs  which 
it  pretends  to  fweeten.  It  prevents  them  from 
performing  the  moft  indifpenfable  duties,  and 
living  the  life  of  rational  creatures.  All  heads 
of  families  are  prefidents  of  little  focieties,  which 
they  are  bound  to  regulate  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample. But  how  fliall  they  be  qualified  to  do 
this,  who  are  feldom  at  home,  and  who,  when 
they  are  there,  are  conftantly  engaged  in  vanity  ? 
Their  own  corruption  defcends,  with  additional 
jnalignity  of  influence,  to  the  loweft  menial  ferr 
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TUnt,  who  has  fought  proteftion  beneath,  their 
roof. 

But  let  us  confider  them  in  the  relation  of  pa- 
rents. Nothing  can  be  more  inconfiftent  with 
the  life  of  a  lady,  who  delights  in  the  fafliionable 
amufements,  than  the  care  of  her  new-born  child, 
Her  drefs  would  be  difconcerted,  and  her  Ihape 
fpoiled,  were  (he  to  attempt  to  feed  it  herfelf  with 
the  food  which  nature  has  made  convenient  for 
it.  She  could  not  be  abfent  from  home.  She 
muft  be  liable  to  interruption  at  all  hours.  Her 
health  alfo  muft  fail  under  fo  conftant  a  fatigue, 
added  to  the  neceffary  toils  of  the  ball  and  card- 
table.  Her  phyfician  (for  (lie  takes  care  to  have 
him  on  her  fide),  declares  that  from  the  delicate 
imbecility  of  her  conftitution,  it  would  be  highly 
improper  for  her  to  fubmit  to  the  exhauftirtg 
talk  of  fuckling  an  infant.  The  little  one,  there- 
fore, whofe  heavenly  fmiles  would  repay  every 
maternal  care,  is  fent  to  the  cottage,  or  the  garret, 
of  fome  hireling  nurfe.  There,  amidft  poverty, 
hunger,  and  naftinefs,  it  drags  a  precarious  ex- 
iftence,  with  no  attention,  but  the  cold  charity  of 
a  mercenary  woman,  who  has  often,  at  the  fame 
time  a  child  of  her  own  to  engrofs  her  mater- 
nal endearments.  The  mother,  in  the  mean 
^mcy  is  engaged  in  the  gay  circle  of  an  affembly, 
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fc>(ing  that  m^nty  at  cards,  dr  fpenditig  h  id  dreft 
and  pleafures,  which  ought  to  pay  her  huflMUvft 
creditors* 

Ah !  little  thinks  tht  h6w  fa«f  po6t  in^ftt, 
Ifirhich  dught  to  be  foft^r^  fai  her  6Wn  hotaih,  k 
bewailing,  in  fhe  expreffite  language  tf  tears,  tbe 
fltfgle£t  and  the  harfli  treatment  it  uttdergbes,  hi 
(he  dreary  ha\mts  of  mifery  and  wan^  Many  i 
Ibvere  menace,  and  many  a  hard  blow  does  the 
Avect  babe  receive  from  the  ignorant  arid  paffi6nate 
fiurfe,  at  which  a  mother's  heart  wduW  bleed,  if 
it  were  not  loft  tp  fenfibi|ty,  t^cSdr  miioceAf«! 
unhappy  orphans !  deferted  in  yotit  helpl^is  ftatiF, 
by  thofe  who  brought  you  iftf6  a  wretch^  i?«forld. 
May  he  who  took  the  children  up  in  his  arms,  put 
his  hands  on  them,  and  bleffed  them,  have 
pity  on  your  woes— on  thofe  injuries  which  y^ 
forcly  fuffcr,  but  cannot  have  deferved  ! 

Life,  however,  is  not  eafily  extinguiihed  >  and 
notwithftanding  all  the  pains  and  inconveniencie? 
which  the  child  undergoes  from  want  of  food, 
from  want  of  cleanlinefs,  from  want  of  thofe 
tender  attentions  which  a  mother  can  only  pay, 
it  does  indeed  furvive ;  but  what  remains  of  its 
Jot  is  even  more  miferable  than  that  which  is  al- 
ready palTed. 
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Wsit  h^  ^lw?^ys  bpen  i^bfent  from  hpm^,  it 
is  a  ftr?nger  there.  Its  parents  fe^l  but  little 
pfiturs^  ^ffedtion  for  it ,  for  natural  aSe£b'on  fixes 
^tfelf  iA  tbe  heart  moll  deeply  at  that  period 
j^hen  the  infaqt  is  hanging  at  the  breaft,  and 
(lOiiiDg^  9^  it  were,  with  gratitude,  in  the  face  of 
her  who  fupphes  it  with  the  deiicious  nouriih- 
ment  from  her  own  vital  current.  It  takes  ftill 
^rn^er  poffeflioA  of  the  heart  when  the  child  be- 
yiQ^  to  prattle  and  to  play  thofe  little  tricks^ 
i||9hk;h  noi^e  but  a  callous  mind  can  behold  with^ 
9Ut  delight.  But,  alas  !  the  little  boy  or  girl  are 
j^  ci)j^ered  as  obftacles  to  pleafujre  at  home. 
Th^y  p9ry  a  fhort  forpial  vifit  there^  and  again  dif- 
inifled  to  a  nurfe,  locked  up  with  fervants  in  the 
fpixret,  9r  transferred  to  their  grandmother.  The 
IfA  ifi  a  moft  enviable  lot,  in  compariibn  with  the 
^xmsr  I  W  which  they  not  only  experience  har(b 
w«(4<  an4  hard  Wow?,  but  learn  vu^ajif  idea^t 
V^fpvt  Iwguage  sf  ^ery  ki»d,  which  muft  one 

.  ^s  foeQ  ?s  ^ey  cw  walk  firmly,  and  talk 
^liamlyji  they  are  rempved  to  one  of  thofe  con- 
icenic$f;^t  fchpQlis  Qr  academies,  as  they  are  called, 
where  children  at  a  very  early  age,  are  received  as 
into  nurferies.  In  the  fubfequcnt  courfe  of  their 
f4wi'^Qf  they  are  conftantly  kept  from  home, 
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or  if  they  arc  indulged  in  a  vifit  of  a-few  daySp 
they  fee  little  but  what  tends  to  miflead  than. 
They  receive  no  fatherly  advice^  and  whatever 
kaming  they  may  acquire  at  their  fchools^  they 
ufually  enter  on  the  fiage  to  a£t  their  part  in  the 
drama  of  life,  without  judgment,  and  without 
principles  to  regulate  their  conduQ. 

There  is  ufually  added  to  their  misfortune  of 
being  neglected  and  milled,  that  of  being  deprived 
of  all  fhare  of  their  parents  poflefiions ;  ^who,  in 
the  gay  circles  of  pleafure,  not  onlyipend  their 
own  property,  but  involve  themfelves  and  their 
paternal  eftates  in  debt,  and  in  every  (pedes  of 
diftrefling  and  difgraceful  embarraffment.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  family  and  affairs  of  the  difli- 
pated  which  has  not  a  tendency  to  ruin.  They 
are  themfelves  in  a  conftant  (late  of  nKHlKication 
and  difappointment.  Their  objeft  in  purfuing 
a  perpetual  round  of  amufements,  is  to  obtain 
perpetual  pleafure ;  an  objeft  which  human  na- 
ture could  never  yet  accomplilTi.  They,  of  all 
others  are  lead  likely  to  obtain  rt,  neglcSl  their 
mod  important  and  their  daily  duties.  Indeed, 
iluMc  is  nothing  more  mifapprehended  than  the 
nature  cH  pleafure. 

Men 
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Xfen  ^re  deluded  by  a  name,  and,  catching  ^t 
k  phantom,  lofe  reality.  The  trueft  pleafure  $e- 
fults  frqm  cklnl  aiid  moderate  emotions.  Noife, 
tumulti  violence,  diforder,  take  off  the  fine  fpirit 
from  that  which  is  otherwife  formed  to  pleafe,  and 
leave  little  behind  but  dregs  or  difagreeable  in- 
gredients. Balls,  affemblies,  feafts,  public  diver^ 
fions,  cards,  drefs,  various  compatiy,  (hould  be 
purfiied  only  as  what  they  are,  temporary  amufe- 
mentf .  Aik  thofe  that  are  whirled  in  the  vortex 
of  fa/bionj  whether -they  are  happy  ? 

Notwkhiianding  they  are  engaged, .  without 
ceafing,  in  what  the  world  calls  pleafure,  they  are 
a§  ready  to  complain  of  languor  and  mifery  a^ 
fpy  other  part  of  mankind.  Pride  and  vanity 
compel  thiem  to  move  vath  others  of  their  rank 
and  fortune  -,  but  their  countenances  and  words 
abundantly  teltify  that  they  have,  at  lead,  their 
fliare  f>f  human  uneaflnefs.  They  feel,  indeed,  the 
fytisfsJEdon  of  being  diftinguifhed  from  the  poor, 
beci^yfe  their  fortunes  enable  them  to  pay  for  the 
diftindioni  but  that  happinefs  is  but  flenderly 
fuppor^ed,  which  is  founded  only  on  thp  grati- 
fication of  a  weak  and  womanifli  vanity. 

With   refpeft  to  that  particular  part  of  the 
cyil  refulting  from   diffipation,  the  negle^  and 
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coflfequent  mlfery  of  famili^^  it  is,  ccrtamfy^ 
tery  extenfive  and  important.  Single  men,  ani 
fingle  women,  however  led  aftray  by  the  63k  * 
fights  of  their  own  vain  imagination,  fufier  bj 
fhemfelves,  or  at  teaft  draw  but  a  few  in  their  train; 
but  the  whole  riiing  generation  mnft  be  endadi^ 
ger^  where  dilSpsLtion  is  become  univnfied  among 
parents  and  the  heads  of  families. 

S^Ififli  arguihents  may  fucceed  wHen  others 
(ail ;  and  I  therefore  wifti  I-  eould  convince  the 
generality  of  a  certain  truth ;  that  there  is  really 
more  pleafure  to  be  fourtd  by  a  family  fire-fide, 
and  in  the  regular  performance  of  domeftic  du?- 
ties,  than  in  the  never-ceafing  purfuit  after  fafliion*- 
able  amufements.  What  is  the  delight  of  feeing 
an  Italian  or  French  dancing-mafter  ftand  upon 
one  leg,  compared  to  that  of  beholding  ones  own 
fmiling  babes  m  the  raptures  of  a  game  at  play. 
What  is  the  delight  of  a  glittering  ball,  a  play, 
a  mafquerade,  compared  to  that  of  a  home,  in 
which  are  found  plenty,  tranquillity,  and  love,  un- 
interrupted by  the  extravagance,  the  folly,  the 
pride,  and  the  rcftlefsnefs  of  that  empty,  weak> 
and  fickle,  yet  arbitrary  t)rant,  faihion.  Nol 
that  the  nioialili  is  fevere.  He  prohibits  no 
moderate  and  reafunable  enjoyments.  He  is  too 
well   acquainted  with  human  nature,  and  with 
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life  fo  to  moralize.  He  maintains  only,  that 
though  diflipating  pleafures  may  be  allowed  as  a 
temporary  relief,  they  are  fatal  to  happinefs  and 
virtue,  when  they  are  fufFered  to  engage  the 
whole  attention,  or  become  the  chief  employ- 


THE  DIVINE  PRESENCE. 

THE  high  and  mighty  King  of  kings, 
Whofe  praife  the  whole  creation  lings. 
Hath  fix'd,  in  love  to  human  kind. 
His  bleflfed  image  in  our  mind. 
The  Imes  are  ftrong,  the  pi£hire  f;^ir. 
No  need  of  anxious^  fearch  and  care » 
jLook  but  within,  and  ftrait  appears. 
The  iignature  all  fiature  wears ! 

Where'er  }  am,  howe'er  opprefl. 
This  heav'nly  portrait  in  my  breaft 
Infpires,  with  confidence  divine. 
And  comfort  flows  from  ev'ry  line ! 
Thro'  dangers  numberlefs  I  go. 
Yet  weather  all  the  ftorms  that  blow — 
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To  lead  me  to  the  peaceful  (hof^j 
My  God  and  guide  is  ftill  before  f 
At  night,  before  I  clofe  my  eyes. 
And  in  the  morning,  when  I  rife, 
I  pray  for  fafety,  health,  and  grace. 
And  ftlll  the  Lord  before  me  place ! 
He  fheds  his  odours  round  my  head^ 
And  makes  me  flecp  fecure  in  bed ; 
In  all  the  labours  of  the  day, 
He  goes  before  and  points  the  way } 

Soon  as  my  pai&>iis  wild  prcvaiJ> 
And  faith  and  reafon  both  aflail ; 
When  Urong  temptatkms  fpread  their  he^ 
Before  me  ftill  the  Lord  I  fet ; 
His  prefenee  can  the  paffions  lay. 
And  teach  them  reafiHi  to  obey  j 
Temptation's  charms  fooh  difeppear. 
And  truth  fucceeds  when  God  is  ne» ! 

When  forrpws  upon  forft)wt  roft. 
And  (harpeft  arrows  pierce  my  foul  j 
When  deepefl:  funk  in  black  defpair, 
I  lift  my  eyes  and  heart  in  prayV ; 
Juft  when  all  himian  help  had  faifd. 
And  friend  and  neighbour  nought  avaiTrf, 
Tliis  beft  of  friendls,  in  conftan):  vieMr, 
Shews  what  hiriifelf  alone  c^  do  T 
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Thro'  all  tli6  future  ills  of  life, 
Amidft  contempt,  reproach,  sLnd  ftrife, 
I'll  fet  the  Lord  before  me  ftiU, 
And  live  obedient  to  his  will ! 
56  when  thro'  death's  dark  vale  I  move. 
He  will  a  light  before  me  prove  3 
Conduft  me  fafe  to  endlefs  joy. 
And  mark  me  out  fome  bicft  employ. 


A  SINGULAR  ANECDOTE 


OF    A 


YOUNG     PRINCE* 

IN  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  an  Italian  Envoy 
informed  his  Majefty,  that  a  young  Prince  in 
Italy,  having  married  beneath  himfelf,  had  retired 
into  England,  and  that  his  friends  requefted  he 
might  be  fearched  for,  and  fent  back  as  foon  as 
poffible. 

The  Prince  hearing  of  It,  made  himfelf  known 
to  the  King,  acquainting  him  that  he  lived  .twenty- 
fivt  miles  from  town,  in  a  cduntiy  rfetrcat,  with 
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his  bdoved  Jadndsi ;  and,  if  his  M^cfty  wouU 
aford  him  his  proteSioQ,  he  ihoakl  be  hq>picf 

there  than  in  the  poflcition  of  a  crown. 

The  King  pot  a  fiop  to  any  farther  fearches  of 
&e  Envoy,  aixi  the  enamoured  Fdnce  lived  im« 
known  with  his  Jadntha  till  their  deaths,  wlucl) 
happenc4  within  fix  months  of  one  another. 


anecdote; 

Of 

DEAN      SWIFT. 

A  SHOEMAKER  of  Dublin  had  a  longing 
defire  to  work  for  Dean  Swift:  he  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  James  Svrifiy  the  banker^^ 
and  Mr.  Sican,  a  merchant.  The  Dean  gave 
him  an  order  for  a  pair  of  boots,  adding,  "  When 
(hall  I  have  them  ?"  «  On  Saturday  next,"  faid 
the  fhoe-maker.  "  I  hate  difappointments,'*  faid 
the  Dean,  "  nor  would  have  you  difappoint 
others :  fet  your  own  time,  and  keep  to  it."  « I 
thank  your  Reverence,"  (faid  Bamerick)  for  that 
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was  his  name,  "  I  defire  no  longer  time  thaln 
Saturday  fe'night,  when  you  will  be  fure  to  have 
them  without  fail." 

They  parted,  and  the  boots  were  finiihed  to 
the  time ;  but,  through  the  hurry  of  bufinefs,  Mr. 
Bamerick  forgot  to  carry  th^m  home  till  Monday 
evening.  When  the  Dean  drew  the  boots  on,  and 
found  them  to  his  mind,  he  faid,  "  Mr.  Bamerick, 
you  hare  anfwered  the  commendation  of  your 
friends,  but  you  have  difappointed  me,  for  I  was 
to  have  been  at  Sir  Arthur  Axhefon's,  in  the  county 
of  Armagh,  on  this  day.  **  Indeed,  and  indeed.  Sir, 
(faid  Bamerick)  the  boots  were  finifhed  to  the 
time,  but  I  forgot  to  bring  them  home." 

The  Dean  gave  him  one  of  his  ftem  looks ;  and 
after  a  paufe  aflced  him,  whether  he  underftood 
gardening  as  well  as  boot-making?  Bamerick 
anfwered,  *'  No,  Sir :  but  I  have  feen  fome  very 
fine  gardens  in  England."  "  Come,  (faid  the 
Dean,  in  a  good  humoured  tone)  I  will  (hew 
you  improvements  I  have  made  in  the  Deanery 
garden." 

Tbey  walked  through  the  garden  to  the  fur- 
ther end,*ivhen  the  Dean  ftarted,  as  if  recoUefling 
ibmeflipg,  '<  I  muft  ftep  in,  (faid  he)  (lay  here  till 
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t  come  iiack ;"  then  lie  run  out  of  the  g^nletf^ 
locked  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocketi 
Bamerick  walked  about  tHl  it  grew  dark,  and 
not  feeing  the  Dean,  he  at  laft  ventured  to  follow 
him,  but  found  the  door  locked ;  he  knocked' 
and  called  feveral  times  to  no  purpofe,  he  per- 
ceived himfelf  ccmfined  between  high  walls^ 
the  night  dark  and  cold,  in  the  month  of  March. 
However,  he  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  his  be- 
ing intentionally  confined. 

The  Deanery  fervants  went  to  bed  at  the  ufual 
hour,  and  the  Dean  remained  in  his  ftudy  till  two 
oVlock  in  the  morning.  He  then  went  into  the 
hall,  and  drew  the  charge  out  of  a  blunderbufsj 
and  other  fire  arms,  then  returned  and  rang  his 
bell.  He  was  immediately  attended  by  one  of  his 
fervants.  *^  Robert,  (faid  he)  I  have  h^en  much 
difturbed  with  noife  on  the  garden  fide,  I  fear 
fome  robbers  have  broke  in  i  give  me  a  lanthom, 
and  call  up  Saunders.  Then  the  Dean  tooktlie 
lanthorn,  and  ftaid  by  the  arms  until,  the  mtn 
came.  "  Arm  yourfelves  (faid  he)  and  follow  mc.'* 
i  le  led  them  into  the  garden,  where  the  light  fooil 
al trailed  poor  PMimerick,  who  came  running  up 
to  ihern.  L'pon  his  approach  the  Dean  roared 
out,  "  There's  tlie  robber,  fhoot  him,  (hoot  him*  * 
Saunders  prefented,  and  Bamerick,  terrified  ta 
deaths   fell   on  his  knees  and  begged  his  life 
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The  Dean  held  the  lanthorn  up  to  the  man's 
face,  and  gravely  faid,  "  Mercy  on  us!  Mr. 
Bamerick,  how  came  you  here?"  "  Lord,  Sir, 
(faid  Bamerick)  don't  you  remember  you  left  me 
here  in  the  evening?"  "Ah!  friend  (faid  the 
Dean)  I  forgot  it,  as  you  did  the  boots  j"  then 
turning  round  to  Robert  (who  was  butler)  he 
faid,  "  give  the  man  fome  warm  wine,  and  fee  him 
fafe  home." 

This  anecdote  was  received  from  Darby  Cole- 
man, one  of  Bamcrick's  workmen,  and  who 
worked  for  him  at  the  fame  time. 


ON 

HAPPINESS  IN  THIS  LIFE. 

IE  morning  opens,  very  freflily  gay. 
And  life  itfelf  is  in  the  month  of  May. 
With  green  my  fancy  piants  an  arbour  o'er. 
And  flow'rets,  with  a  thoufand  colours  more ; 
Then  falls  to  weaving  that,  and  fpreading  thefe. 
And  foftly  (hakes  them  with  an  eafy  breeze  ; 
With  golden  fruit  adorns  the  bending  (hade. 
Or  trails  its  filver  water  o'er  its  bed. 

G  g  Glide 
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Glide,  gentle  water,  ftili  more  gefttlybyv 
While  in  this  fummer-bowV  of  blift  I  lie» 
And  fweetly  fing  of  fenfe-delighting  flames^- 
And  nymphs  and  lhq>herd8,  foft  invented  names; 
Or  view  the  btanches  which  around  me  twine. 
And  praife  their  firuit,  diffufing  fprightly  wine : 
Or  find  new  pleafures  in  the  world  to  praife. 
And  dill  with  this  retum  adora  my  lays ; 
%Range  round  your  gardens  of  eternal  fpring. 
Go,  range,  my  fcnfes,  while  I  fweetly  fing. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  alas!  feduced  by  ilU 
And  afted  vdldly  by  the  force  of  will ! 
I  tell  my  foul,  it  will  be  conftant  M^, 
And  charm  a  feafon  never  made  to  flay : 
My  beauteous  arbour  will  not  ftand  a  florm  ; 
The  world  but  promifes,  but  can't  perform : 
Then  fade,  ye  leaves  ;  and  wither  all  ye  flow'rs  ; 
ril  doat  no  longer  in  enchanted  bow'rs;, 
But  fadly  mourn  in  melancholy  fong. 
The  vain  conceits  that  held  my  foul  fo  loii^  i      '■ 
The  lufts  that  tempt  us  with  delufive  fliow. 
And  fin  brought  forth  for  everlafting  woe* 
Thus  fliall  the  notes  to  forrow's  objeft  rife,. 
While  frequent  refts  procure  a  place  for  fighs  ; 
And  as  I  moan  upon  the  naked  plain. 
Be  this  the  burthen  clofing  every  drain : 
Return,  my  fenfes ;  range  no  more  abroad  j 
He'll  only  find  his  blifs  who  feeks  for  God. 

ANEC. 
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ANECDOTE 

OF    THE 

DUCHESS  OF   KINGSTON. 

THIS  Lady  was  always  remarkable  for  having 
a  very  high  fenfe  of  her  own  dignity  :  being  P 
one  day  detained  in  her  carriage  by  a  cart  of 
coals  that  was  unloading  in  a  very  narrow  ftreet, 
fhe  leans  with  both  her  arms  upon  me  door,  and 
^flced  the  fellow,  "  How  dare  you.  Sirrah,  to  flop 
^  woman  of  quality  in  the  ftreet  ?" — "  Woman 
of  quality !"  (replied  the  man). — "  Yes,  fellow, 
(rejoined  her  Grace)  don't  you  fee  my  arm  upon 
my  carriage  ?*' — "  Yes,  I  do  indeed,  (he  anfwered) 
^nd  a  pair  of  d — d  coarfe  arms  they  are." 


ANECDOTE 

OF    K 

^   FRENCH    MAGISTRATE. 

LEWIS  XIV.    having  made  his  public    en* 
trance  into  the  city  of  Lyons,    was    ha- 
rangued by  one  of  the  principal  magiftrates,  who 
paflfed  for  a  man  of  fenfe.     But  as  it  was  the  firft 
G  g  2  time 
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time  he  had  appeared  in  the  royal  prefence>  hk 
fenfe  was  infufficient  to  exempt  him  from  that 
fpecies  of  awkward  embarraflment,  which  is  ge- 
nerally experienced  an  fimilar  occafions. 

Though  he  had  paflTed  all  the  preceding  night 
in  ftudying  his  fpeech,  when  he  approached  the 
'  King,  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  utter  a  fyllable. 
Having  at  length,  however,  recovered  from  his 
fears,  he  began  his  harangue,  and  faid  many  good 
things,  to  which  his  Sovereign  liftened  with  plea- 
fure  ;  but  before  he  had  got  half  through,  an  afs, 
which  ftood  near  the  place,  fet  up  a  braying,  and, 
in  (hort,  made  fuch  a  noife,  that  the  King,  not 
being  able  to  hear  the  orator,  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  Make  that  afs  hold  his  tongue !"   The  attention 
of  the  magiftrate  having  been  too  much  engrofled 
by  his  own  eloquence  to  take  the  fmalleft  notice 
of  the  afs,  he  concluded  that  himfelf  was  the  ob- 
jeft  of  thofe  orders  which  he  had  juft  heard  the 
King  deliver  in  fo  a  peremptory  a  tone.     This 
idea  made  him  flop  (hort ;  and,  after  fome  minutes, 
he  ftammered  out,  "  I  was  thoroughly  fenfible. 
Sire,  of  my  incapacity  to  harangue  your  Majefty, 
and  it  was  with  extreme  reluftance  I  undertook 
tlie  tafk."      The  King  could  not  refrain  from 
laughter  at  his  ridiculous  miilake  ;  and  his  Ma- 
jcfiy's  mirth  encreaiing  the  confufion  of  the  orator, 

all 
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all  entreaties  to  prevail  on  him  to  refume  his 
fpeech  proved  fruitlefs.  He  ruflied  into  the  thickeft 
part  of  the  crowd,  and  having  reached  his  own 
houfe,  (hut  himfelf  up  in  his  apartment,  incon- 
folable  at  having  rendered  himfelf  an  objeft  of 
ridicule  to  the  whole  town. 


AN 


ORIENTAL    ANECDOTE. 

FROM    A    LATE    AUTHENTIC    LETTER, 
DATED    CALCUTTA. 

GOCUL  Chunres  Gofaul  was  a  Bramin  of 
fuperior  caft,  whofe  character  as  a  mer- 
chant and  a  man  of  integrity  was  very  refpeftable 
among  Europeans,  and  exceedingly  fo  with  every 
native  who  had  any  knowledge  of  him ;  for  he 
maintained  a  great  many  poor  daily  at  his  houfe, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived,  as 
well  as  extending  his  generofity  to  many  of  the 
Europeans,  by  lending  them  money  when  in  dif- 
trefs.    He  was  Governor  Verelft's  banian. 


Gocul 


Gocul  had  been  confined  to  his  room  about  a' 
fortnight  by  a  fever  and  flux  ;  I  (the  writer  of 
the  letter)  frequently  vifited  him  in  that  time,  bii^| 
did  not  apprehend  his  diflfolution  was  fo  near, 
till  lad  Tuefday  morningi  the  20th  inftant^  when, 
on  fending  to  enquire  after  his  healthy  my  fervant 
informed  me  he  was  removed  from  his  own  houfe 
to  the  bank  of  a  creek  that  runs  from  Collyg- 
haunt,  (a  place  held  facred  by  the  Hindoos^  and 
where  the  water  is  taken  up  that  is  ufed  in  ad- 
miniftering  oaths  to  Hindoos,  in  and  about  CaK 
cutta]  into  the  river  Ganges^  as  you  know  is 
cuftomary  with  them,  in  order  to  die  in  or  near 
that  river,  or  fome  creek  that  runs  into  it. 

At  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  I  went  to  fee  him  as  he  lay  on  a  fly  palan- 
quin in  a  boat  in  that  creek.  His  fervant  told  m^; 
he  could  hear,  but  could  not  fpeak  to  any  body. 
I  went  near  him,  and  called  to  him  by  name ;  he 
knew  my  voice,  turned  about,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  me.  I  took  hold  of  it,  and  foupd  it  very 
cold ;  he  preffed  mine,  and  faid  he  was  obliged 
to  me  for  coming  to  fee  him.  I  told  him  he 
would  get  his  death  by  lying  expofed  without 
covering  (for  he  was  naked  to  his  hips),  to  the 
moid  air  in  this  rainy  feafon,  clofe  to  a  muddy 
bank.    He  faid  he  wiihed  to  be  cold,  for  he  was 

then 
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then  burning  with  heat  (although  his  hand,  as  ob- 
ferved  before,  was  very  cold).  I  then  put  my 
h  and  to  his  forehfcad,  which  was  alfo  very  cold ; 
ftill  he  infilled  that  he  was  burning  with  heat.  I 
begged  him  to  allow  me  to  order  him  to  be  car- 
ried back  to  his  own  houfe  ;  he  fhook  his  head, 
but  faid  nothing  in  anfwer.  I  repeated  the  re- 
queft,  but  he  fhook  his  head  again  without  fay- 
ing a  word.  I  did  not  imagine  fuch  a  propofition 
would  be  attended  to  j  becaufe  it  is  an  invariable 
cuftom,  you  know,  amongft  the  Hindoos,  when 
given  over  by  their  doftors,  to  be  removed  to  the 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  or  fome  creek  that  runs  into 
it,  for  which  they  have  a  very  fuperftitious  vene- 
ration ;  and  1  have  heard,  that  if  a  Hindoo  diQS 
in  his  own  houfe,  it  is  razed  to  the  ground. 

Gocul's  is  a  very  large  houfe,  and  fuch  a  cir- 
cumftance  would  confequently  be  a  great  detri- 
ment to  the  eftate.  I  (laid  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  him.  On  coming  away  he  repeated  his 
obligations  to  me  for  the  vifits  I  paid  during  his 
illnefs,  and  for  my  attention  to  him  at  that  time 
in  particular,  and  preffed  my  hand  very  hard  at 
parting,  as  he  was  perfeftly  fenfible;  and  I  be- 
lieve, if  proper  care  had  been  taken  of  him,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  medicine  to  have  reftored 
.bis  health,  lliere  were  a  vaft  number  of  Bramins 

reading 
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reading  and  praying  near  him.  Early  the  next 
morning  I  fent  my  fervant  to  a(k  how  he  was ;  he 
brought  me  for  anfwer,  that  Gocul  was  in  the 
fame  ftate  as  when  I  left  him  the  preceding  night ; 
and  whilft  I  was  at  breakfaft,  one  of  his  depen- 
dants came  to  tell  me  he  was  dead. 

I  went  to  fee  him  foon  after,  and  found  him 
covered  with  a  Iheet.  I  then  enquired  if  either 
of  his  wives  (for  he  had  two)  would  bum  with 
him.  Nobody  there  could  inform  me.  I  defired 
one  of  his  dependants  to  let  me  know  if  either  of 
them  refolved  to  burn,  that  I  might  be  prefent  : 
this  was  about  eight  o'clock  laft  Wednefday 
morning.  At  ten  o'clock  the  corpfe  was  carried 
to  Collyghaunt,  a  little  village  about  a  mile  higher 
up  the  creek,  and  about  two  miles  and  an  half 
from  Calcutta. 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  the  fame  day, 
IVIr.  Shakefpear,  who  had  an  efteem  for  GoCuJ, 
whofe  nephew  Joynerain  Gofaul  is  Mr.  Shak^ 
fpear's  banian,  called  on  mc  to  let  me  know  that 
(jocuI's  firft  wife  Tarryaell  was  refolved  to  burn. 
We  accordingly  went  together,  and  reached  Col- 
lyghaunt in  time,  where  Gocul  lay  on  a  pile 
of  fandal  wood  and  draw,  about  four  feet  frorfT 
the  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  as  naked 

as 
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;  when  F  few  him  the  night  before.  His  wnfe, 
e  were  told^  was  praying  on  the  ed^  of  the 
•eek,  where  we  were  informed  her  children 
wt>  bbjrs  and  one  girl),  one  of  the'  boys  feven 
-ars,  tBe  other  'five,  and  the  girl  thfrtefen  months, 
Pd,  w^rfe^'prefetit  wiA  their  mother,'  and  Kiften- 
i:iani,  <Jocul's  ei*ft  bfdther :  that  at  firft  fight 
F'-Tier  ciilldwiii  the  ftrdng  ties  of  human  ha- 
are,*  ftniggRag^  ^tih'  her  refolutioh,  drew  a  tear 
rbmTier ;  btit  fee  foon  Yecovered  herfelf,  and  tbld 
er  chMrtn'  theif  fkth^r  wisis  dead,  and  that  Are 
rasfe*>&^8to  die  with -him;  th^t  they  muftlook 
ip  t6  tettr  unde,  'pbititing  to  Kiftenchurh,  who, 
<?ith  fcis  lotty  JbyneraJn<before  mentioned,  would 
¥S  bdth  father  iM  niottiet  to  them ';  and  that  they 
rtuff  thiirefiire  obey  tM^  in  the  fame  rhanner  as 
hif  'W^ul^  Gocttl  and  lierfelf  if  living.  Then, 
fivning^\6  KJAeifehmi,  ihe  enjoined  htin,  and 
•lliifSftirt'hhn^oiehjoih  Joyuerain  (who  was  then 
Wfflltjba?  to  ^f<!lfi<$  Md  prote£l  h^r  helplefs  6^- 

'  TTib'd6rie,  fte  left  her  children;  and  advanced 
!cr*>ardt  the  funeral  pile,  which  was  furrounded 
9f'i  ^  cottcourfe  of  people,  chiefly  BraminS, 
itlbttt  eight  or  ten  feet  from  h,  fo  that  there  was 
iicti  pa&ge  round  the  pile.  Mr.  Shakefpeare 
:    '  K  h  and 
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and  I  went  in  front  of  the  circle,  and  Ihfid  t  per^ 
feci  view  of  the  following  fcene.  ^ 

As  foon  as  (lie  appeared  in  the  drclc,  I  thought 
(he  was  fomewhat  confufed ;  but  wheth^  from 
the  fight  of  her  hufband  lyipgdead  on  the  pile» 
or  at  the  great  crowd  of  people  a^mbkd,  or  at 
.  feeing  Europeans  among  them  (for  there  were 
two  befides  Mr.  Shakefpeare  and  myfelf),  I  can- 
not tell  s   however  ihe  recovered  herfclf  almoft 
inftantaneouHj.    She  then  walked,  unattended, 
gently  round  the  pile  in  fdence,  ftrewing  flowers 
as  fhe  went  round ;   and  when  ihe  had  nearly 
completed  the  third  time,  at  GocuFs  feet  flie  got 
upon  the   pile  without  any  affiftance,    flrewed 
flowers  over  it,  and  then  laid  herfelf  down  on 
the  left  iide  of  her  huiband,  raiiing  his  head  and 
■putting  her  right  arm   under  his    neck.      Shp 
then  turned   her  body  to^  his,    and  threw.  )iff 
.left  arm  over  him ;  while  one  of  the  ^niiin^ 
raifed  his   riglit  leg  and  put  it  over  her  1^, 
without  a  fingle  word  being  uttered.    As  foon  as 
til  is  was  done,  a  (Iiawl  was  laid  over  them,  and 
thej  were  not  feen  afterwards  by  any  body.  Soxnt 
dry  ilraw  was  laid  over  the  fliawl,  and  then  ibme 
lighted  billets  of  fandal  wood  were  put  on  the 
ftiaw  ,  but  aliogether  notfufficicnt  to  prcveiitlittr 
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lifingSmfelf  up,  throwing  all  ofF,  and  entirely 
KtrtcUdiig  herfelf  fi^om  the  pile,  if  fhe  had  been 
Dclined  to  fave  herfelf. 

The  Ay  ftraw  which  eompofed  a  part  of  the 
p9e  wa*  then  lighted.    During  all  this  time,  that 
is,  from  the  rtioment  GocuFs  wife  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  circle,  to  the  lighting  the  pile, 
here  was  a  profound  filence ;  but  on  the  fire  be- 
hg  lighted,  the  Bramins  called  out  aloud,  fome 
lancing  and  brandiHiing  cudgels  of  fticks,  which 
tocflc  to  be  praying,  and  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony ;  perhaps  to  prevent  her  cries  from  being 
ieard  by  the  multitude,  fo  as  to  give  them  a  bad 
tnpreffion  of  it,  or  id  deter  other  women  from 
following  what   the  Hindoos    term  a  laudable 
BSlample.     But  I  was  fo  near  the  pile,  notwith- 
tanding  the  noife  made  by  the  Bramins,  and  thofe 
M^hodailc^  round  it>  I  fhould  have  heard  any 
«fc8  ox"  lamentations  (he  might  have  made.     I 
itai'  cbtitinced  (he  made  none,  and  that  the  fmoke 
nuft  have  fuffocated  her  in  a  very  (hort  fpace  of 
imc.   I  (laid  about  ten  minutes  after  the  pile  was 
ighted,  for  fuch  a  (ight  was  too  dreadful  to  be- 
lold  long ;  befides  nothing  more  was  to  be  fcen 
xcept  the  flames,  which  Mr.  Shakefpeare  and  I 
lad  a  perfed  view  of  at  a  diftance,  as  we  re* 
urhed  fvom  the  funeral  pile. 
:  H  h  2  Gocurs 


G<x:ur^  wife  was  a  4alU  weH  xmdii,  ^oo/Or  koh* 
ing  woman,  fairer  than  the  genertUtf  of  HindM 
women  are,  a.bout  twent7»  perhaps  twreMy4wO 
at  moft ;  (he  was  decently  drefled  in  a  white  cloth 
round  faer  waift,  and  an  come  of  white  cloth 
with  a  red  filk  border  thrown  UttHttif  over  her 
head  s^d  (houlders;  but  face,  anii$  and  feet 
were  bare. 

I  have  heard,  and  indeed  fuppofed,  that  wo* 
men  in  that  fituation  intoxicated  themfelves  with 
bang  or  toddy ;  but  from  the  relation  given  me 
of  what  paflfed  between  GocuKs  wife,  her  chil* 
dren,  and  brother-in-law,  as  well  as  what  Mr. 
Shakefpeare  and  myfelf  faw  at  the  funeral  pile, 
I  am  perfuaded  (lie  was  as  free  from  intoxication 
during  the  whole  ceremony,  as  polTible  -,  for  flie 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  compofed,  and  not  in 
the  leaft  flurried,  except  at  firft,  for  a  very  (hort 
time,  as  before  obferved.  She  afterwards  went 
through  it  deliberately,  with  M^pnifliing  forti- 
tude ^d  refolution. 

This  bjarbarous  cuftom,  fo  (hpcking  to  Eu- 
ropeans, was  praclifed  by  our  anceftors  in  Britain 
in  the  time  qi  the  Druids;  but  whether  our 
countrywomen  in  thofe  days,  who  did  not  facri- 
fice  tlitnifelves,  were  treated  with  the  lame  con- 
tempt 
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Mn^t  'After  the  death  of  their  huibands^  us  llit 
Uittdoo  women  are^  I  know  hot;  for  by  dit 
celigion  <if  Hindoos  they  can  never  many  agaiii> 
or  have  commerce  with  another  man»  without 
prejudice  to  their  caft,  which  to  them  is  as  dear 
m$  life  it(elf ;  but  generally  are  reduced  to  peiform 
tbe  moft  menial  officer  in  the  family  of  which 
they  were  before  the  miftrefs* 

'  This  refk£lion,  together  with  the  great  credit 
thtsy  gain  among  the  Bramins^  in  undergoing  ft 
painful  and  horrid  a  religious  ceremony^  may  be» 
and  no  doubt  is^  a  very  ftrong  inducement  to 
^heir  continuing  this  pra£lice. 


PN  TRANQUILLITY  OF  MIND. 

TRANQUILLITY  of  mind  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greateft  bleffings  that  we  can 
poflefs  on  earth.  It  is  indeed  the  ultimate  aim, 
to  which  the  wifiies  of  the  wife  and  reflefting 
have  ever  been  directed,  that  with  a  mind  un- 
^fturbed  by  anxieties,  cares,  and  fears,  they 
^ni^ht  pafs  their  days  in  a  pleafing  ferenity.  They 
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id  be  aoft.fa^ilyattainable  by  meMt  o#<^lv9Ball6( 
or,  at  leaft,  of  an  eafy  fortime^  which  thtjr  imi^* 
gine  would  fet  them  above  all  the  ordinary  dif* 
tArbanoBKof  life.  That  it  has.fotne  ^fiba  for 
Am  pi|rpofe»  cannot  be  denied.  Poverty  and 
Ibraitened  ciicumftance^  are  often  incoihfiftent 
vriditrmquillity^.  Tobe'deftitute  of  thofe- con- 
veniencies  that  fuit  our  rani;  in  t^e  world  i^  to  b* 
burthened  with  anxiety  about  making  provifion 
for  every  day  which  paffes  over  oxir  head ;  inftead 
of  bringing  comfort  to  a  family  who  look  up  to 
us  for  aid,  to  behold  ourfelves  furrounded  with 
their  wants  and  complaints,  are  circumftances 
which  cannot  fail  to  give  jnuch  uneafibefc  to 
every  feeling  mind. 

To  take  meafures,  therefore,  for  attaining  a 
competent  fortune,  by  laudable  means,  is  wife 
and  prudent.  Entire  negligence  of  our  affairs,  and 
indifference  about  our  worldly  circumftances,  is, 
for  the  moft  part,  the  conCequenceoffomevice,  or 
foine  folly. — At  the  f«^me.  time  it  nuift  be  obfefvedf 
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dMlirtfae  attdlnment  of  opulence  is  no*  certain 
aethod  o&attaiiiing  tranquillity.  Embamflhients 
and  vexations  often  attend  it,  and  Idng  expe* 
rience  has  ihewn,  that  tranquiHity  is  far  from 
iMeing  always  found  among  the  rkhl  Nay>  the 
higher  that  -  men- 1  rife :  in  the  worV^ithe  greater 
Agrees;  ;of  poMm"  and  ,^ftin£tion  which  .'they  ac-> 
/liiift^  they  wt  often  the  farther:  reoioved  from 

itlteftial:t)^C«/[  .ri"  r  -r:''  :■)  :     .  •    '   ' 

. :  The  worldi  affords  fo  many  ^inftanbes  of  miferles 
abounding  in  the  higher  ranks  of  iife;  thdk  it 
mere  needlefs  to  enlarge  on  a  topic  ib  generally 
tomn  iand  .admitted!  AiTuming  'it, .  therefore, 
ftpr  ;an  undotbted  truth,  thatthe  mere  pofleffion 
l^f  Ukie  goodsi  c^  fortune-  may  be  confident  with 
the  wadt  of  inward  tranquillity,  ^ye  muil  bx^ 
wdibid  us  fot  other  mor^  certain  j  giqunds  of  iti 
We  muft  inquire  whether  any  Imeof  cpndufi  iail 
be  pointed  out,  which,  independent  of  external 
ftvaftioti  in  the  world,  ihall  tend  to'  makefus  Jb£y 
mm^A ;  ihali  either  beftow,  or:  »d,  that  tiitt)^ 
quillity  which  all  men  defire. .  '"-  ^"O-rq 

■•:''    [:-:^i 

Theijitfi  du-eaion  to  be  fuggefted,  is;  tUtm 
imitate  the  chara£ler  of  the  mad  who'  ^dtfetJl 
ufrigAtfy,  wrkdh  righUwffnefsy  tmd  fpeaketk  4kk 
kifth  4$  hi  thinketh  in  Ms  heart;  that  we  ftudy  to 

preferve 
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prefenre aclear coD{cience>  andtoleadavirtilottt 
and  honoutabk,  at  leaft  ad  iniafeii&nK  and  i» 
noccnt^  life. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  cohfcience  over  rterf 
human  beings  that  the  Temembrance  of  crfinafe 
never  fails  to  dverthrow  tranquillity  of  mind.  Be 
afiiured,  that  he  who  d^fbudo  his  nei^hbontv 
who  has  enfnared  the  innocent,  has  vidated  hit 
truft,  or  betrayed  his  friend,  (hall  never  erfjoy 
within  himfeif  undifhirbed  quiet;  'His  evil  deeds 
win  at  times  recur  to  his  thoughts,  fike  fhofts 
fifing  up  in  black  array  before  him  to  haunt  hit 
eouch.  Even  the  fenfe  of  a  fooliih  and  triffinf 
condu£l  of  a  life  paft  in  idlencfs  and  diflipasiont 
by  which,  though  a  man  has  not  been  guilt)' of 
great  crimes,  he  has  however  wafted  his  fub^ 
fiance,  mifpent  his  time,  and  brought  upon  him^ 
felf  juil  reproach. 
1  i'. '    *  •  ■ 

V  JLethiih,  therefore,  who  wiAes  t^  enjoy  tfati^ 
^QiUity,  fiudy,  abov-e  all  thmgs,  to  a£l  an  in^i 
proachable  part.  With  comfort  he  will  rseft  hfe 
head  on  his  pillow  at  night,  when  he  is  confcious 
that  throughout  the  day  he  has'  being  d^'ng  "his 
duty  towards  God  and  man ; — vrhm  none  of  rite 
mnioAton^  bf  that  day  come  back,  in  painful 
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ren^en^brance^  to  upbraid  him.  To  this  tdli- 
mony  of  a  good  confcience,  let  him  be  able. 

In  the  fccMd  place,  to  join  humble  truit  in  the 
favour  of  God.  As,  after  the  bed  endeavour  we 
can  u/e^  no  man's  behaviooir  will  be  entirely 
faul|icfs,,it  is  efTential  to  peace  of  mind,  that  we 
have  fome  ground  for  hope  in  the  Divine  merqr, 
th^t,.  through  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift,  our  de- 
fers ihall  be  forgiven,  and  grace  be  fhewn  us  by 
HeaviSE. 

^  This-  includes  all  the  duties  of  faith  and  re- 
pentance that  are  required  by  the  Gofpel ;  the 
faiU^  difcharge  of  which  duties  is  abfolutely 
npj^0a^  for  delivering  us  from  thofe  fears  of 
sui^hfnr  world,  which,  if  hot  allayed,  are  fuf- 
"^i^lQ  banilh  all  tranquillity  from  the  heart. 
piu|  i:eligipus  principles  mufl  at  the  fame  time  be 
ibim4  and  pure,  and  carefully  preferved  from  the 
taint  ^of  fuperftition,  whofe  gloomy  horrors^ 
takjng^poflbffion  of  weak  and  ill-informed  minds, 
ijo^jy^rwhat.  they  miftake  for  religion,  into  a 
|fj|urcp  of  J  nufery,  •  Moreover,  it  isneccffary,  that 
j^^erabfe  t(|, place  truft  in  God,  not  only  as  our 
fuj.uije.  Judge,  but  as  the  prefent  Governor  of 

huma&afiaii^. 

51  jxt:-  *>  ;. 

1^  ^'  * 


Se  uffcferhnn  is  the  contihtritnefe  ofleWfty  mUSiJf 
comfort,  tli*t  he,  who  ri^pofes  ho  eorifidence  ib 
the  Supreme  Difpofer  df  events,  ttiuft  be  often 
flifquieted  and  dejedctf.  Hetdone  (xyfiefles  firm 
li^nqilrilRtv,  who,  amidft  all  (tumitfi  ificfflitude$» 
hdks  up,  with  fettled  truft»  to  atl  Almiglrty' 
Rukr,  as  to  one  under  whofe  coodufi  he  h  (ale. 

\n  thettfr^fplacfe,  to  attend  to  thfe  imlfure  and 
feiprbveitiienlt  of  Our  ffiiridS.  A  fiind  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  and  a  ftock  of  ideas,  afibn)  ttiHch 
advantage  for  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity.  It . 
is  not  meant  that  evetyfnatt'mufelftaajr'tbbeccJme 
deeply  learned.  Thfe  fitnaifon  of  trtany  WOdd 
hot  allow  it.  The  tafte,='atld  the  habftS  (tf 'tflJicW; 
prevent  it.  But  what  i§  metot  is,  that  eVtty  fnatt 
who  wiftibs  to  lead  a  comfortable  -life  ftoiihl  pHp' 
vide  for  himfelf,  as  much  as  he  ckti,  "by  ttledtiS  df 
bbfehatioh,  reading,  and  rdfldfting,  ia  htf^'  fiehl 
of  ufeful  thoughti^.  th  a  tnihd^bfohikdy  vacant; 
\ranquillity  is  f^Idom  /bui^d.  iTie  ticsWcy^wifi 
too  often  be  filled  up  by  bad  d^firfes  and  j^Olfe. 
\Vhereas,  the  mind  of  a  imk  tnan.  Is  a  kidgdoM 
"to  itfw^lf  Tn  his  lonoly  Or  ittelanchdiy  h<nift,  ftt 
-.'finds  always  refourccs  withfn  hiitifalf,  tb'WhlA^ 
Van  turn  for  relief. '  -A's  thcfe'ar^  xtAtiy  bcCtitbMM 
when  external  objedls  afford  no  j[y!esifutc,  ft  % 


^plfbp  Vn^^fe  to  left  on  tke  entertamments 
ffiordtfd  tohimfelf  bjr  his  Bund,  that  any  ooecio 
p^^  hii  4qrs  iRth  feIf-eBJ<qfmeiMU 

.  &  ^ajfiKf#pl9fce,  let  us  always  be  carefil  t« 
psovidft  proper  emjdoyinent  for  our  time.  Ror 
gulaf  inciufivy.aiid  labour,  witb  iatervak  of  eafi^ 
is  peihap^  the  ftate  mod  conducive  to  tranquillit)% 
l£  our  fiation  give  bo  call  to  induftry,  it  will  bo 
profitable  to  fa^ve  fome  end  or  object  in  view,  t^ 
^biph  pur  attentipn  ihall  be  directed*  Relaxation 
fipom  inteBfe>  or  inceflant  purfuit,  is  requifttc  for 
comforL  But  if  relaxation  degenerate  into  total 
jkilRngfRi  it  beconies  in  a  bigh  degree  adverfe  to 
tyajngyflrtfy*  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^7  ^^  nature,  is  formed* 
mosejaa:  leis,  for  ^i£tion.  In  a  mind  that  is  en* 
tireiy.qu4efcent,  and  that  has  n^  obje^  to  pu(  it 
into  iQoUon,  inftead  of  lielf-enjoyment,  there  will 
be  tconftant  langour,  tedioufaefs,  and  mifery. 
1^  f|tagnate3  in  fuch  a  fituation,  like  a  pool  ot* 
dead  waters,  and  the  man  becomes  a  burdon  t9 
faimfelf. 

^  .  Violent  and  dangerous  purfuits,  which  dlllratl 
j^4  embroil  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  theni^ 
ranxupt .  be  xmderflood  tq  be  here  recommended, 
j^vcry  one  .fees  how  foreign  thefc  are  to  a  (late  of 
ir^quiliity.  But  in  the  ordinary  of  c^  andcafy 
^  '  I  i  2  lifcf 
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life,  it  would  be  advifeable  for  eveiy  one  to  have 
fome  end  before  him ;  fome  ohjtSt  which  fhall 
bring  the  mind  into  a£tion>  and  fill  up  the  v&> 
cuities  of  time.  Provided  the  obje£t  be  innocent, 
and  of  no  unfuitable  or  degrading  nature,  it  may 
anfwer  this  purpofe,  though  it  (hould  not  of  itfelf 
be>  of  high  importance.  It  is  better  for  the  mind 
tohave^  fome  determined  direction  given  it,  than 
to  be  always  Jeft  floating,  as  it  were,  in  empty 
fpace.  But  about  whatever  objefts  we  are  em- 
ployed, it  is  ftill  more  material  to  tranquillity 
that,  in  the 

Fi/ih  place,  we  learn  to  govern  our  paflions. 
Thefe  are  the  moft  frequent  difturbers  of  peace. 
Neceflary  as  their  impulfe  is  to  give  aQivity  to  the 
mind,  yet  if  they  are  not  kept  in  fubordination 
to  reafon,  they  fpeedily  throw  all  things  into  con- 
fufion.  Such  of  them  as  belong  to  the  malignant 
and  unfocial  kind,  evidently  tend  to  produce  vexa- 
tion and  difquict. 

In  the  Jixih  place,  let  us  never  expeft  too 
much  from  the  world.  High  hopes,  and  florid 
views,  are  great  enemies  to  tranquillity.  When 
raflily  indulged,  they  are  conftantly  producing 
difappointmcnts.  Their  indulgence,  in  the  mean 
jime,  pccafions  difcontent  wit^  pur  prcfent  fitua- 

tion^ 
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tfon ;  and  he  who  is  difcontented  cannot  behappr. 
One  of  the  firft  leilbns,  both  of  religion  and  in  it 
dom,  is,  to  moderate  our  expectations  and  hopes; 
and  not  to  fet  forth  on  the  vovaTC  of  life  like 
mttiviho  expeft  to  be  alwaj-s  carried  forward 
midi  a  favourable  gale.  Let  our  views  be  fuited 
to  our  rank  and  ftation  in  the  world ;  and  never 
foar  fantaftically  beyond  them.  Let  us  content 
ourfelves  with  fober  pleafures,  and  form  our  re- 
lifh  to  them.  Let  us  be  thankful  when  we  arc 
free  from  pain,  though  we  be  not  in  the  midft  of 
high  enjoyment ;  fatisficd  if  the  path  wc  tread  be 
ealy  and  fmooth,  though  it  be  not  ftrewcd  with 
flowery.  Human  life  admits  not  of  continued 
pleafure ;  nor  is  it  always  rendered  happy  by 
great  exaltation :  remembering  that  it  is  a  middle 
region  which  is  the  native  flation  of  tranquillity. 
It  neither  afpires  to  thofe  heights  of  the  atiuof- 
phere  where  the  thunder  is  formed  ;  nor  ereoj^ 
always  on  the  ground. 

If  we  look  for  perfe£^ion  any  uliere,  wr  Ihall 
find  olirfelvcs  difaj)pointed  ;  and  tlio  eo!)fe(|ihMur 
of  this  difappointmcnt  will  be,  tl):il  friindlhi]* 
will  cool,  and  difguft  fucce^^d.  If  we  \\\\\\  U\ 
enjoy  comfort  in  any  of  our  conneflionK,  let  \\% 
take  our  fellow  creatures  as  they  nre,  and  look 
for  their  imperfe&icps  to  appear.     We  know  wc 

have 


have  our  own ;  let  yxs,  therefore^  faearif^  tbol« 
of  odiers»  as  we  expe^  they  arc  to  Ipear  wit)| 
us.  As  Qo  one  is  without  ^ailing^^.  few  alfo  arc 
void  of  amiable  qualities.  Let  us  feja£t  for  our 
companions,  thofe  who  have  the  greatcft  fliare 
of  fuch  qualities,  andvalu^  t)iem  9pCQrdingly^: 

Seventhly,  and  laftly  911  the  fubje£l,  to  mix  r^ 
treat  with  the  aftive  bufinefs  of  the  world,  and 
to  cultivate  habits  of  ferious  thought  iand  recollec- 
tion. Thie  great  multitude  of  men  are  in  diflferent 
iituations.  Induftry  is  required  pf  them,  bufmef^ 
and  cares  perpleicj  and  a£Hve  purfuits  occupy 
their  clofeft  attention.  Amidft  buftl^,  intrigue^ 
and  diffention,  he  muft  pafs  many  an  uneafy  hour» 
Here  an  enemy  encounters  him;  there  a  rival 
meets  liim.  A  fufpicious  friend  alarms  one  hour  ^ 
an  ungrateful  one  provokes  him  the  next.  Rc- 
flcftion  and  meditation  allay  the  workings  of 
many  unquiet  paflTions  ;  and  place  us  ^t  ^  diftancc 
from  the  tumults  of  the  world. 

When  the  mind  has  either  beeq  ruffled  or  caft 
down,  in  intcrcourfe  with  God  and  Heaven  we 
find  a  fanftuary  to  which  wc  can  retreat.  In  the 
hours  of  contemplation  and  devotion,  a  good  man 
enjoys  himfelf  in  peace.  He  beholds  nobler  oh- 
jcQs  than  what  worldly  men  can  behold.     Hs: 

affumes 
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tSfdmes  A  Mg^er  ehartdef .  He  liftetos  ^  to  tl* 
^di  of  fifbtttre  ufiA  of  6«d ;  tod  fmhi  thl^  kol^ 
fiuiSii^  tiermesfbttfh  With  ft  mmd  Fortified  againft 
Aifr  litdfc  diffitfbaifMs  of  the  i;^if9d. 

Dtfriiig:  tke  ttrfy  tteriods  of  Kfe,  ¥tvid  fenfatiofi* 
6f  pleftftnt  We  the  Mt  objefts  thought  worthy  of 
jhxduft.  Mere  tAlt  atid  calmnefs  are  defpifed> 
is  tite  portion  bf  the  agted  orfy  and  the  feebleC 
Skftft*  fctager  aeqtk&ifitance  ifiitti  the  world,-^^-wJtli 
its  difappointed  hope^  and  ^kcious'  pleafuie^ 
teaches  almoft  all  men,  by  degrees,  to  wifli  for 
traik)titlfity  aitd  'peace.  But  we  muft  not  imagine^ 
that  Aefe  arebleflRngs  which  will  drop  on  men  of 
Aftfr  own  %ccwtl,  )as  foon  as  they  begin  to  defire 
them.  No;  the  thoughtlefs  and  the  proffigate^ 
will  ever  remain  ftrangers  to  them.  They  will 
ntefi^  the  Q)ort  *>f  lerery  aceidfent  that  occtir^  to 
h^iP^^  tlkelf  tbta^,  and  to  dilhitb  their  life. 


v.*^ 


The  three  great  enemies  to  tranquilKly  are> 
Vice,  Superftition,  and  Idlenefs :  Vice,  which 
poifons  and  difturbs  the  mind  with  bad  pailions ; 
Superftition,  which  fills  it  with  imaginary  terrors ; 
Idlenefs,  which  loads  it  with  tedioufnefs  and  dif- 
giifti  It  is  only  by  following  the  paths  which 
eternal  Wifdom  have  pointed  out,  that  we  can 

arrive 
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THE     HERMIT. 

FAR  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view. 
From  youth  to  age  a  rev'rend  hermit  grew ; 
The  mofs  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell. 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  cryftal  well. 
Remote  from  man,  with  God  he  pafe'd  his  days. 
Pray  V  all  his  bufmefs,  all  his  pleafure  praife. 

A  life  fo  facred,  fuch  ferene  repofe 
Seem'd  heaven  itfelf,  till  one  fuggeftion  lofe — 
That  vice  ftiould  triumph,  virtue  vice  obeyj 
This  fprung  fome  doubt  of  Providence's  fway. 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  profpe£l  boaft. 
And  all  the  tenor  of  his  foul  is  loft. 
So,  when  a  fmooth  expanfe  receives  imprefs'd^ 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  wat'ry  breai};^ 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  impending  grow. 
And  ikies  beneath  with  anfw'ring  colours  glow : 
Biit  if  a  ftone  the  gentle  fea  divide. 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  ev'ry  fide  ; 
And  glimm'ring  fragments  of  a  broken  fun. 
Banks,  trees,  and  flcies,  in  thick  diforder  run. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  fight. 
To  find  if  books  or  fwains  report  it  right, 

K  k  (Fw 
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(For  yet  by  fwains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whofe  feet  came  wandering  o*^  the\iiightly  dew) 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim's  ftaff  he  bore» 
And  fix*d  the  fcallop  in  his  hat  before  ; 
Then  with  the  rifing  fun  a  journey  went. 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  mom  was  wafted  in  the  pathlefs  grafs^ 
And  long  and  lonefome  was  the  wild  to  pafs : 
But  when  the  fouthem  fun  had  warmed  the  day^ 
A  youth  came  pofting  o'er  a  croffing  way  ; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair. 
And  foft,  in  graceful  ringlets,  wav'd  his  hair. 
Then  near  approaching.  Father,  hail !  he  cry*d  i 
And  hail,  my  fon !  the  revVend  fire  reply*d : 
Words  foUow'd  words,  from  queftion  anfwer  flow*d. 
And  talk  of  various  kinds  deceiv'd  the  road  ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleas'd,  and  loth  to  part. 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  ftands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  boimd. 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clafps  an  elm  around. 

But  here  the  youth  enjoin'd  the  eager  fire. 
Who  into  hidden  truths  did  much  enquire. 
If  he'd  in  filence  each  event  behold, 
I  le  vvou'd  to  him  fome  wond'rous  things  unfold. 
Agreed,  and  now  the  clofing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  fober  grey  ; 

Nature 
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Nature  in  filence  bids  the  world  repofe. 
When  near  the  road  a  ftately  palace  rofe  : 
There,  by  the  moon,  thro'  ranks  of  trees  they  pafs, 
Whofe  verdure  crowned  their  floping  fides  of  grafs. 
It  chancVl  the  noble  mafter  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  hou&  the  wand 'ring  ftranger*s  home. 
Yet  fiiU  his  kindiiefs,  from  a  thirft  of  praife^ 
Prov'd  the  vain  flourilh  of  expenfive  eafe. 
The  pair  arrive,  the  livery'd  fervants  wart ; 
Their  L/>rd  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate. 
The  table  groans  with  coftly  piles  of  food. 
And  all  is  more  than  hofpitably  good. 
Then  led  to  reft,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown. 
Deep  funk  in  fleep,  and  filk,  and  heaps  pf  down. 

At  length  'tis  mom,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play  -, 
Frefh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep. 
And  (hake  the  ^leighbouring  wood  to  banifli  fleep. 
Up  rife  the  guefts,  obedient  to  the  caJl ; 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  fplendid  hall ; 
Rich,  lufcious  wine,  a  golden  goblet  grac'd. 
Which  the  kind  mafter  forc'd  his  guefts  to  tafte. 
Then  pleas'd  and  thankful  from  the  porch  they  go. 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  caufe  of  woe  : 
His  cup  was  vanifli'd  ;   for,  in  fecret  guife, 
The  younger  gueft  purloin'd  the  glitt'ring  prize. 
K  k  2  Now 
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Now  on  they  pofi ; — whqi  fair  upoo  fhe  WmmI, 
The  wealthy  fpoil  the  wily  partner  fhow'd. 

As  one  who  fpies  a  ferpent  in  his  way, 
Glift*ning  and  balking  in  the  fmnraer  rdj, 
Diforder*d  ftops,  to  fliun  the  danger  new. 
Then  walks  with  faintnefs  on,  and  looks  wiA  fearc 
So  feem*d  the  fire,  he  walk'd  with  trembling 

hearty 
And  much  he  wi(h*d,  but  durft  not  aik  to  part : 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard. 
That  gen'rous  a£tion8  meet  a  bafe  reward. 

l^Tiile  thus  they  pafs,  the  fun  his  glory  fhrouds. 
The  changing  ikies  hang  out  their  fable  clouds ; 
A  found  in  air  prefag'd  approaching  rain. 
And  beafts  to  coverts  feud  acrofs  the  plain. 
Wam'd  by  the  figns,  the  wand'ring  pair  retreat. 
To  feek  for  fhelter  at  a  neighbVing  feat ; 
Twas  built  by  turrets  on  a  rifing  ground. 
And  ftrong,  and  large,  and  unimproved  around : 
Its  owner's  temper,  timVous  and  fevere. 
Unkind  and  griping,  caus'd  a  defart  there. 

As  near  the  mifer's  heavy  door  they  drew. 
Fierce  rifing  gufts  with  fudden  fury  blew  ; 

The 


\ 


.     (  853  ) 

TTie  nimble  light'ning,  mix'd  with  fhowcrs  began. 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran. 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Driv'n  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
At  length  fome  pity  warm'd  the  mafter's  breaft  j 
(*Twas  then  his  threfhold  firft  receiv'd  a  gueft.) 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care. 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  (hivVing  pair ; 
One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  nake*  walls. 
And  nature's  fervour  thro'  their  limbs  recalls ; 
Bread  of  the  coarfeft  fort,  with  dead  fmall  beer, 
(Each  hardly  granted)  ferv'd  them  both  for  cheer; 
And  when  the  temped  firft  appeared  to  ceafe, 
A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  ftill  remark  the  pondVing  hermit  view'd. 
In  one  fo  rich,  a  life  fo  poor  and  rude ; 
And  why  fhould  fuch  (within  himfelf  he  cry'd) 
Xx)ck  the  loft  wealth  a  thoufand  want  befide  ? 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  foon  took  place 
In  ev'ry  fetting  feature  of  his  face  ! 
When,  from  his  veft,  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup  the  genVous  landlord  own'd  before; 
And  paid  profiifely,  with  the  precious  bowl. 
The  ftinted  kindnefs  of hischurlifh  foul! 
Juft  funk  to  earth,  the  mifer,  in  furprize, 
Receiv'd  the  glitt'ring  gift  with  ftartled  eyes  ; 
But,  ere  he  could  recover  from  his  fright. 
The  gen'rous  guefts  were  gone  quite  out  of  fight- 
Now 


(  454  ) 

Now  the  briik  clouds  in  airy  tumults  fly. 
The  fun  emerging  opes  another  (ky ; 
A  freiher  green  the  fmelling  leaves  difplay. 
And  glittVing  as  they  tremble,  chear  the  day. 
While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  bofom 

wrought 
With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thpught; 
His  partner's  afts  without  their  caufe  appear, 
Twas  there  It  vice,  but  feem'd  a  madnefs  here. 
Detefting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes. 
Loft  and  confounded  with  the  various  fliows. 


} 


Now  night's  dim  (hades  again  involve  the  (ky. 
Again  the  wand'rers  want  a  place  to  lie. 
Again  they  fearch  and  find  a  manfion  nigh. 
Tlie  foil  improved  around,  the  raan(ion  neat. 
And  neither  poorly  low,  nor  idly  great : 
It  feem'd  to  fpeak  its  mafter's  turn  of  mind. 
Content,  {and  not  for  praife,  but  virtue)  kind. 


Hither  the  walkers  turn  their  weary  feet. 
Then  blefs  the  manfion,  and  the  matter  greet ; 
Their  greeting  fair,  beftow'd  wjth  modeft  guife, 
The  courteous  mailer  hears,  and  thus  replies : 
Without  a  vain,  withont  a  grudging  heart. 
To  him  who  gives  us  all,  I  yield  a  part: 
From  him  you  come,  from  him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  fober,  more  than  coftly  cheer. 

He 


{  255  ) 

He  fpoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  fpread. 
Then  talk'd  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed  ; 
When  the  grave  houftiold  round  the  hall  repaired, 
Warn'd  by  a  bell,  and  clofe  the  hour  of  pray'r. 

At  length  the  world,  renewed  by  calm  repofe. 
Was  ftrong  for  toil,  the  dapple  mom  arofe ; 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 
Near  tlie  clos'd  cradle,  where  an  infant  flept. 
And  writh'd  his  neck ; — ^the  landlord's  little  pride, 
(O  ftrange  return  !)  grew  black,  and  ga^'d,  and 

dy'd. 
Horror  of  horrors !  what  !  his  only  fon  ? 
How  look'd  our  hermit  when  the  faft  was  done? 
Not  hell,  tho'  hell's  black  jaws  in  funder  part,     . 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  aflail  his  heart. 

Confus'd,  and  ftruck  with  filence  at  the  deed. 
He  flies, — but  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  fpeed. 
His  fteps  the  youth  purfues ;  the  country  lay 
Perplex'd  with  roads,  a  fervant  fhew'd  the  way ; 
A  river  crofs'd  the  path  ;  the  paflage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find  ;  the  fervant  went  before ; 
Long  arms  of  oak  an  open  bridge  fupply'd. 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  them  bending  glide. 
The  youth  who  feem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  fin, 
Approach'd  the  carelefs  guide,  and  thruft  him  in : 

Plunging 


W  hen  the  ftrange  partner  feem'd  no  longer 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  ferenely  fweel 
(lis  robe  tum'd  white,  and  flowed  about  fail 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  inveft  his  hsi 
Celeflial  odours  breathe  in  purpled  air; 
And  wings,  whofe  colours  glitter'd  like  th 
Wide  at  his  back  their  dazzling  plumes < 
The  form  ctherial  burfts  upon  his  lights 
And  moves  in  all  the  majefly  of  lighL 

The'  loud  at  firlt  the  pilgrim's  ps 
Sudden  he  gaz*d,  ;md  wift  not  what  to  > 
Surprize  in  fecrct  chains  his  words  fuffl 
And  in  a  calm  his  fettling  temper  cnds^j 
But  filcnce  here  the  btrautcous  angel  bl 
t'riic  voice  of  mulic  raviih'd  as  be  f()uke. 

Tliv  pray  V,  thy] 
In  fwect  mcmori 


( aw ,) 

T&(  tkb  conw^Bon^d,  I  ^sdbdc  die  tky  i 
Nay,  ceife  W  bite*!!  — diy  fellow  fervant  I. 

Then  know  the  truth  <rf"  government  dhnnUt 
AtmI  let  the  (cruples  be  no  logger  thine. 

The  Mak^juftlfd^nliBthKt  world  he  nMde?} 
In  this  the  right  6f  PiM^enc^  iij  laid ; 
Its  faitt*ed  Maj«(fy  thrt/  at)  depends. 
On  ufidg'  feikmd  mean»to  work  his  end^^: 
*Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  ftate  from  human  eye. 
The  pb^V«xetts^ftSi  atttibtlte^  oh  high ; 
.Tefii-'ft^oM4feiBiiK)fGon#6tili  your  will,         ' 
Ajid  bids  the  do«bl»igToli§  «f'  tiKlii  be  ftiUI 


.•;./< 


^^at  ftra^e^enti  cnv  ftrike  <««'fth  mefrU  fu^. 
priBe,    ■     '<•  •''''• 

Than  thofe  whicH'  terdy  ftruck  thy^iid'ring  eye*? 
Yet  taughr  by  tliefe,' cohfcfstb* Almighty  j  off, ' 
And  wtliete  you  can't  unriddle,  leatn  to  truft. 
•■>     ■    ■   ..    . 

The  great  vain  man,  who  far'd  on  coftly  food, 
Whofe  life-  Wki  too  luxurious  to  be  good ; 
Who  nfade  Us  iv'ry  ftands  with  goblets  flune. 
And  fot^'d   his   gueflfr  to  morning  draughts  6f 

vine$ 
Has,  with  the  cupi  the  gracelefs  cuftotri  loflf, 
Aiftt  ftifi  h0  wekooMs,  but  vn&x  leTs  of  coff. 
?...-■  LI  Ike 


ThemeanfuTiikl^  vttUMl^^ 
Ne'er  riiov'd  H-pipfi^  ttemvf iifiKpq|ir>x     ^ 
With  him  I  kft  the  cttp»  to  teadi  his  mind 

Confcious  of  ^w^^i^u^c  'iwpcth*  .l)e  vifiws  ;^  ixM^ 
And  feels  compaffion  touch  his  grateful  fouL         u 
.T|w,«rti(bimi|>^^  ./     ^ 

With  heagioi^cfppli^  fim vpd|abiMliea4|.    .  ;; 
In  the  kind\^a)m$h  |htisncti4^kan»sto  . « 

And  loofe^nf  |lfC«(»jthif»$Hrw^  .  .  « 


.^i 


Bot  now  thQ^pH94fb«lM9aw!d^ 

(Chi|4»4f  JK^fi«^ftsbilftlie«ija4c^  9^.  i  !  -A 

And  meafur'd  back  his  fteps  to  earth  again. 

.Tq  yyljo^  ^f«fl<ss;  had  ^is  dota^  ru^-! 
But  God,  to  fave  the  father,  took  the  fon.  • 
^Tp-all  ]3\rt ^lee,  m  fits  h*  fe^ait'd:  to  go,  f 

(Ap4  'twas  my  /ni^plhy  to  djjal  the  blow :) 
The/poor  fon^pareift. humbled  in  the  duft^  . 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punifliment  was  juft. 

But  bow  h^jtkll  his.  fortiiAe  fQlI  k  wrcfck« 
Had  the  falfp  'ferv;ai>t.  fped  in  fafety  back  i 
•^This  very  flight,  ;(hy.fQ$:reit  plot  contry^    ... 
Of  iife  and  wealth  his  mafter  he'd  deprived  i 
Hadrhe  in  tJbis  cgnfpi^cy  pteyail'd,  . .  ' 


<  1259  ) 

Thus  heaven  inftrufts  thy  mind :  this  trial  o'er, 
Pepart  in  peace,  refign^  ai^4  ^1^410  more. 

On  foundi^^  pinions  herp.the  youth  withdrew. 
The  Sage  flood  wondl-ing  as  the  Seraph  flew. 

Thus  looked  Elifha,  when  to  mount  on  high. 
His  Mafter  took  the  jchariot  of  the  %y : 
The  fiery  pomp  afcending,  left  the  view ; 
TTie  Pjrophet  gaz'd,  an^  wifli^d  to  follow  too. 

The  bending  hermit  here  a  prayer  begun,         ' 
**  Lord  I  as  in  heav'n,  on  earth  thy  wiH  be  done/^ 

Then  gladly  turning,  f3Ught  his  ancient  pllu:e» 

And  fpent  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 


.   II   I  jaqpiii  I r 

THE 

HAPPY  EFFECTS 

OF 

MISFORTyNE. 

/    ^         .  *      -^ 

IF  misfortune  comes,  (belirings  along 
The  braveft  yi^t^ps•    And.fo  piaay  gres^t .  y 
lUuftrious  fpirits  have  conversed  with  woe,     /   ' 
Have  in  her  Ichool  jbeeq  taught^  as  are  enough 
To  confecrate  d^&reis,  and  make  ambition 
Ey'n  wi^'tfae  #awn  beyond  ^  iqule  of  fcnrtun?* 
^12   '  QUA. 


(MO) 

''Oi»i*'  ■    •   1    ••■  ■*■■  ■  >.»'•  -;■ 

Excellent  kAitfr  '     ^\ 

HOWcM)]4!nyto{i|ue'  ]  ' 

How  pQui4  tff^^  ^  P^^i^,  ^  fM^uie  J;  ,^  . 
Tliy  open,  manly  heart,  thy  cotirage,  cdnf^nKT^ 

T|wi»  fit  tlip  fi^a»  «  w)iop  my  M^V^IE^ 


t  :-,•<• 


or  THE 


\ 


|4  O  R  N  I  N  G, 

*    .■'     ■    '  .      ■  -. 

WI^'D'  m6rnft%'s  eemej  idi  luiW  tip<te 
'  •  the  pUmst     '  • 

Aiid<](Hhmt  mo^tam^iHwJ^t^^  ttbOB^ 

Thehamiy  fiifepihtlfijij  leatfe  thiArhoiS&fiHiHi  -" 
A^4  im  Cbeir  pipHy^m^m  Btf#«btiin  S^t 
■■■'''  .  -i   -     '  -T^^ 


The  luity  fw^Jii  comes  with  hi^  we|I-fUrd  fcrip 
(^  hoMthful  v]>nd$>  which,  wlnea  hungpr  caJUs^ 
JWkh  much  content  ^n4  appetite  he  cats^ 
To  follow  in  the  field  his  doily  toil. 
And  drefs  the  grateful  glebe  thajtyieklsrhtm  fruits  ^ 
The  beafts,  that  under  the  warm  hedgi^s  flept,   . 
And  weather'd  out  the  cold  bleak  night,  are  up; 
Aaidi  lodung  tow:*cd9'(^i)«iglibpuniif  paftUres, 

raife  •  . 

Their  voice,  and  bid  their  fellow  brutes  good? 

*nofrow:  .v.  .    " 

The  cheerful  birds  too  on  the  tops  of  trees 
Aftmble  all  ia chqm  i  mnA'^fiik  t3mr  tptea    ' 
Salute^  wd  welcpmf)  up,  iha  rifing  (uo. 


A J£U  D^  MOT 

AESPICT^^C  THK 

PRINCP  Of  WALES. 


THE  intrbdu£li(to  of  a  certain  naval  oflicef 
i  to  the  Printie  of  Walos,  and  their  prefisal 
]|rtaiUMgr»  .0f igittatc4  in  the  following  whtmiical 
ijtlJe  circuntftance*    Uii  Roy*!  Hi^eis  vms  difn 


putiittgWitfaagditlcBatoii  ontlw  MjeS&  «i^iiM[' 
taaics,  aftd .finailjr  agreed  to  nferithe  ^  dacttMi  «P 
the  fon  6f  Neptune,  who  was  Jn  an  adjoiamg, 
room.  A  note  was  difpatched  by  tbe  gendeman, 
xeqiiefting  tlia  oflker*t  opinioa^  and  ^coacliidad 
with  thii  iMoeureqF  of  fpelliiig~ 

."beenlfVAltothelet.*' 

This  was  die  neat  sqd  ^icaftical  r^ilf>*<—i 

•••  •;•.,.    y-  .,  '  -.("i 

**  raa«w  vrat  lnHM(totli«  fi»j  but  tlie  •^•f»a% 


ANECDOTE 
CYRUS. 


CYRUS  being  reproadied  one  day  by  Cktefiia 
for  nis  profufion,  a  calculation  was  made  to 
how  much  his  treafuhs  mi^t  haye  amoontsd, 
hadhebeenmorefparingof  it.     ;    ■«.;.         ..  . 

'  To 


(  263  ) 

To  juftify  his  liberality,  Cyrus  fent  dlfpatchcs 
to  every  perfon  he  had  particularly  obliged,  re- 
quefting  them  toftipply  him  with  As  much  money 
as  they  could  advance. 

When  all  thefe  memorandums  had  come  to 
Cyrus,  it  appeared  that  the  fum  total  far  fuf- 
pafled  the  calculation  made  by  Croefus. 

"  I  am  not,"  faid  he,"  **  lefi  in  love  with  riches 
than  other  Princes;*  but  a  better  manager  of 
theni.  You"  fee  at*  how  low  a  price  I  have  ac- 
quired many  friends,'  and  an  invaluable  treafiirc. 
My  money,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  hands  of  thefe 
friends,  is  not  lefs  at  my  command  than  if  it 
were  ip  my  treafury." 


ACT 


f^) 


,       AQJT  QF^'b^ 

AVERY  noble  inlhuice'of 'altachnieiit  and 
bcQcvoIence  took  plaxx  Cbme  time  a^gaoa 
fhe  KmgftoQ  road.         .     .  j 

As  Captain  WiUougliby,  of  the  Ejoiedttioxl 
Cutter>.  Tests  Feturpiog  from  town  to  P«^iy>uth, 
tnd  carriage  itoppea  on  tne  wajr.to  4H3l|ce  a 
icilftij^Gli-pm;  he  alTghicf&^.from't^e  9tnm»  ft 
WUibViii^  a.fick'andt  nufei^^ 
ja^afled  iim  wlio  z^p^mT^'  i^^  w  aau^ 
put  did  not  aflc  it. '  The  dEiptain  eni^unea  wbbre 
he  was  going,  and  whether  he  was  ficK  ?  After 
anfwering  thefe  queftions,  he  was'afted  w&at. 
fliip  he  had  fervod  in?  when,  among  others, 
he  mentioned  one  in  which  Captain  Willoughby 
had  been  a  Lieutenant,  and  with  whom  he  had 
circumnavigated  the  globe. 

On  hearing  this,  the  tears  were  ready  to  ftart 
•froiR  the  eyes  of  the  gallant  tar,  who  imme- 
diately took  his  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and  wrote 
as  follows :  **  Dear  Sir,  the  bearer  of  this  is  a 
broken-down  fellow  round  about ;  therefore  give 
him,  on  my  account,  a  guinea  a  montli,  until 

he 
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hi  is  well  enough  to  go  to  fea  again.*'  The  fpirit 
of  Jack  would  not  fufFer  him  to  receive  this  bounty 
longer  than  until  he  could  enter  himfelf  again  ; 
and  he  is  now  ferving  in  a  merchant's  fliip  in  the 
plantation  fervice. 


ANECDOTE 


Of    A 

GASCON. 

A  GASCON,  who  had  been  for  fome  years 
in  the  fervice  of  Lewis  XIV,  obtained 
from  the  King  a  gratification  of  1500  §|rres.  He 
went  immediately  to  be  paid  by  M.  Colbert  -, 
who,  juft  at  his  coming,  had  fat  down  to  din- 
ner. Notwithftanding,  he  paffed  boldly  into  the 
dining-room,  and  alked  who  was  Colbert  }^  **  I 
am  the  perfon  (faid  M,  Colbert),  what  would  you 
be  pleafed  to  have  ?"  "  A  trifle  fcarce  worth  men'- 
tioning,"  faid  the  other;  "  a  fmall  order  of  the 
Xing,  for  letting  me  have  1500  livres/* 

M.  Colb'c^rt,  with  great  good-nature,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  ufual  good-humour^  defired  him  to 

Mm  b« 


be  featcd  at  table,  and  partake  of  their  far«^' 
which  the  Gafcon  did  without  a  fecond  invitation. 
After  dinner,  he  was  direfted  by  him  to  one  of  hi» 
clerks,  who  gave  him  1000  livres-  The  Gafcon 
faid  there  were  500  more  coming  to  him,  "  Very 
true  (faid  the  clerk),  but  fo  much  of  the  payment 
has  been  flopped  for  your  dinner/*  «  Odds-fis ! 
(faid  the  Gafcon,)  500  livrcs  for  a  dinner  !  I  give 
but  twenty-fous  at  the  eating-houfe."  "  Well, 
then,  if  it  be  fo,  (replied  the  Gafcon,}  here,  take 
back  all  the  money;  what  fignifies  my  encum* 
beriog  myfelf  with  a  thoufand  livres  ?  To-naorrow 
ri)  bring  here  a  friend  to  dine,  and  all  will  be 
paid."  Monfieur  Colbert  admired  the  gaf^ 
conade,  had  thie  officer  pai4  ^e  whole  of  his^ 
bill^  and  afterwards  rend^e^lnm  f^s^wia)  gQp4 
offices. 


ANSO 


(267) 
ANECDOTE 

OF 

CLEOMENES. 

CLEOMENES,  King  of  Sparta,  when  labour- 
ing  under  misfortunes,  was  advifed  to  kill 
himfelf  by  one  of  his  attendants,  who  fet  oflF  the 
propofal  with  that  fpecious  colouring,  which  the 
imbecility  of  an  oppreffed  mind  is  apt  to  mif- 
take  for  argument.  ^  Thinkeft  thou,  wicked 
man,"  replied  Cleomenes,  "  to  fhew  thy  fortitude, 
by  ruftiing  upon  death,  a  refuge  always  eafily  to 
l>e  had,  and  which  every  man  has  open  to  him- 
felf? 

"  Better  men  than  we  are,  either  by  the 
fortune  of  arms,  or  overpowered  by  numbers,  have 
left  the  field  of  battle  to  their  enemies.  But  the 
man,  who  gives  up  the  cpnteft,  in  order  to  avoid 
pain  and  calamity  -,  or,  from  a  flavifh  regard 
tp  the  praife  or  cenfures  of  men,  is  overcome 
by  his  own  cowardice.  If  we  are  to  feek  for 
death,  that  death  ought  to  be  in  aftion,  not  in 
fbe  deferting  of  aftion.  It  atgues  bafcnefs  to  live 
Mm?  or 


I 
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or  to  die  by  ourrdves.  By  adopting  yow  expedi* 
ent,  all  that  we  can  gain  is,  to  get  rid  of  our 
prefent  difficulties,  without  either  glory  to  our- 
felves,  or  benefit  to  our  country.  In  hopes  then 
that  we  fliall  fome  tinnc  or  other  be  of  fcrvice 
to  our  countr} ,  both  you  and  I  ar^  bound  tp 
prefer^'c  our  lives/* 


GENUINE   ANECDOTE 

:  Of 

DR,      JOHNSON. 

MR.  Garrick  was  once  prefent  with  Dr, 
Johnfon  at  the  table  of  a  nobleman,  where, 
amongft  other  guefts,  was  one  of  whofe  near 
connexions  fome  difgraceful  anecdote  was  then 
in  circulation.  It  had  reached  the  ears  of  John- 
fon, who,  after  dinner,  took  an  opportunity  of 
relating  it  in  his  moft  acrimonious  manner. 

Garrick,  who  fat  next  him,  pinched  his  arm, 
and  trod  upon  his  toe,  and  made  ufe  of  other 
means  to  interrupt  thje  thread  of  his  narration,  but 
^11  was  in  vain.    The  Doftor  proceeded,    and 

when 
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when  he  had  finiftied  the  ftory,  he  turned  gravely 
round  to  Garrick,  of  whom  before  he  had  taken 
no  notice  whatever. — ^^'ITirice  (fays  he)  Davy, 
have  you  trod  upon  my  toe}  thrice  have  you 
pinched  my  arm  ;  and  now,  if  what  I  have  related 
be  a  falfhood^  convift  me  before  this  company.'^ 

Garrick  replied  not  a  word,  but  frequently  de- 
clared afterwards,  that  h^  never  f§lt  half  fo 
much  perturbation,  even  when  he  met  "his  father's 
ghoft." 


A  BIRTH-DAY  THOUGHT. 

CAN  I,  all  gracious  Providence  ! 
Can  I  deferve  thy  care  ? 
Ah  !  no  :  I've  not  the  leaft  pretence 
To  bounties  which  I  (hare. 


J^ave  I  not  been  defended  ftill 
From  danger  and  from  death  : 

Peen  fafe  preferv'd  from  ev'ry  ill 
^*er  fince  thou  gave  me  breath  ? 


I  live 


I, 
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I  lire  once  more,  to  fee  the  day 
That  brought  me  firft  to  light : 

O !  teach  my  willing  heart  the  way 
To  take  thy  mercies  right. 

Tho' dazzling  fplendor,  pomp  and  ftiexr^ 

My  fortune  has  deny'd ; 
Yet  more  than  grandeur  can  beftow 

Content  hath  well  fupply'd. 

No  ftrife  has  e^erdifturb'd  my  peace. 

No  misVies  have  I  known  ; 
And,  that  Fm  blefs'd  with  health  and  cafC| 

With  humble  thanks  I  own* 

I  envy  no  one's  birth  or  fame, 

ITieir  title^t  train,  or  drefs ; 
Nor  has  my  pride  e'er  ftretch'd  its  aim 

Beyond  what  I  poffefs. 

I  a(k  and  wifli,  not  to  appear 

More  beauteous,  rich,  or  gay : 
Lord,  make  me  wifer  ev'ry  year. 

And  better  ev'ry  day. 


u 


AH 
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AN 

EPITAPH 

J>£SIQN£D  roR    THB 

MONUMENT  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON, 

MORE  than  his  name  were  lefs — 'twcmid  feem 
to  fear 
He  who  increased  heavens  fame,  could  want  it 

here. 
Yet — ^when  the  fun  he  h'ghted  up  fball  fade. 
And  all  the  worlda  he  found  at  firft  decayed ; 
ITien  void  and  wafte  eternity  (hall  He, 
And  Time  and  Newton's  name  together  die  ! 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

MR.      LOCKE. 


MR.  LOCKE,  having  been  introduced  by 
Lord  Shaftelbury  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Lord  Halifax ;  thefe  three  noblemen,  in- 
ftead  of  converting  with  the  philofopher,  as  might 

naturally 


hsfc  bees  nprrird,  oo  S/benrj  liib- 
jed^  B  a  TCKT  OBOCt  time  far  dovrn  to  caods. 
Mr.  Lcxke,  after  k»king  oo  fo  fixK  tioic,  polM 
«il  Ik  pockct-ixnk,  and  bc^an  to  write  witb 
neat  attentioo.  One  ct  uie  i  winmiy  obicmng 
dH^took  die  EbertTof  aflung  bim  wiat  he  was 


*  Ify  Loid,''  taj%  Lnrkf,  ^  I  am  cndeawmr- 
m^  as  nr  as  poffiUe,  to  profit  bj  mjr  prcfifnt 
iliMlkni ;  fer  having  waited  widi  impatience  for 
die  boiMmr  of  being  in  compaiqr  with  the  gieateft 
gomdesoftheage,  I  dioag^  I  could  do  nothing 
better  dian  to  write  down  jour  cuiivcifation ; 
and  indeed^  I  have  iet  down  the  fubJBance  of 
what  you  have  £ud  for  diis  hour  or  two." 

**This  wen-timed  ridicule  had  its  defired  ef- 
fefl;  and  thefe  noblemen,  fujly  fenfible  of  it» 
ferce»  immediately  quitted  their  play,  and  entetai 
into  a  converiation  more  rational,  and  better  fuited 
to  the  dignity  of  their  characters. 


ANEO 
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ANECDOTE 


OF 


MR.    STERNE. 

MR.  STERNE  being  in  company  with  three 
or  four  clergymen,  was  relating  a  circum- 
llance  which  happened  to  him  at  York. 

After  preaching  at  the  cathedral,  an  old  woman, 
whom  he  obferved  fitting  on  the  pulpit  flairs, 
ftopt  him  as  he  came  down,  and  begged  to  know 
where  (he  fhould  have  the  honour  of  hearing  him 
preach  the  next  Sunday.  Mr.  Sterne  having  men- 
tioned the  place  where  he  was  to  exhibit,  found 
her  fituated  in  the  fame  manner  on  that  day ; 
when  flie  put  the  fame  queftion  to  him  as  be- 
fore. 

The  following  Sunday  he  was  to  preach  four 
miles  out  of  York, which  he  told  her;  and  to 
his  great  furprize,  found  her  there  too  -,  and, 
that  the  fame  queftion  was  put  to  him  as  he  d^- 
fcended  from  the  pulpit.  On  which,  adds  he,  I 
took  for  my  text  thefe  words,  expefting  to  find 
my  old  woman  as  before\^ — *^  I  will  grant  the 
N  n  recj^uefi 


requeft  of  this  poor  widow ;  left  by  her  <rfieii 
coming,  (he  weary  me.**  One  of  the  cbmpai^ 
inmiediately  replied,  ^  W^y,  Sterne,  you  omitted 
the  moft  applicable  part  of  the  paflage,  whid 
is, ''  Though  I  neither  fear  God  nor  r^;aid  man.*^ 
Tibis  unexpefled  retort  fikaccd  1km  wk  fionr  thtf 
whole  erening. 


THE  INFLUENCfi  OF  CUffTOM. 

SUPPOSE  We  have^  flrctd  oidrfislves  frcAn  the 
younger  prejudfces  of  our  education,  yet  we* 
are  in  danger  of  having  cur  mind  turned  afide 
"from  truth  by  the  inffuence  of  general  cuiRrom. 
Our  opinion  of  meats  and  drinks,  of  j^iltaents 
and  forms  of  fklutation,^  are  influenced  more  by 
cuftom,  than  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  tafte. 
Cuffom  prevails  even  over  fenfe  itfelf,  and  there- 
fore, no  wonder  if  it  prevails  over  reafbn  too. 
What  is  it  but  cuftom  that  renders  many  of  the 
mixtures  of  food  and  fauces  elegant  in  Britain, 
which  would  be  awkward  and  naufeous  to  the 
inhabitants  of  China ;  and  indeed  were  naufeous 
to  us  when  we  firft  tafted  them? 

\^Tiat 
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What  but  cuftom  could  make  thofe  falutations 
polite  in  Mufcovy,  which  are  ridiculous  in  France 
and  England  ?  We  call  ourfelves  indeed  the  po- 
liter nations,  but  is  it  we  who  judge  thus  of  our- 
felves ;  and  that  fancied  politenefis  is  oftentimes 
more  owing  to  cuftom  than  reafon.  Why  are  the 
forms  of  our  prefent  garments  counted  beautiful, 
and  thofe  faftiions  of  our  anceftors  the  matter  of 
fcofF  and  contempt,  which  in  their  days  were  all 
decent  and  genteel  ?  It  is  cuftom  that  forms  our 
opinion  of  drefs,  and  reqonciles  us  by  degrees  to 
thofe  habits  which  at  firft  feemed  very  odd  and 
monftrous.  It  muft  be  granted,  there  are  fome 
garments  and  habits  which  have  a  natural  con- 
gruity  or  incongruity,  modefty  qr  immodefty, 
gaudery  or  gravity;  though  for  the  moft  part 
there  is  but  little  reafon  in  thefe  affairs :  but  what 
little  there  is  of  reafon,  or  natural  decency,  cuf- 
tom triumphs  over  it  all.  It  is  almoft  impoflible 
to  perfuade  a  young  lady  that  any  thing  can  be 
decent  which  is  put  of  fafhioQ. 

The  methods  of  our  education  are  governed 
by  cuftom — It  is  cuftom,  and  not  reafon,  that  fends 
every  boy  to  learn  the  Roman  poet  $  and  begin  a 
little  acquaintance  with  Greek,  before  he  is  bound 
apprentice  to  a  foap-boiler  or  a  leather-feller.  It 
is  cuftom  alone  that  teaches  us  Latin  by  the  rules 
N  n  2  of 
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of  a  Latin  Grammar;  a  tedjQUt  and  ahfiud 

method ! 

And  what  is  it  but  cuftom  that  has  for  paft 
centuries  confined  the  brighteft  gemufes,  even 
of  the  higheft  rank  in  the  female  world,  to  the 
bufinefs  of  the  needle  only,  and  feduded  them 
010ft  unmercifully  fix>m  the  pleafures  of4^low- 
ledge,  apd  the  divine  improvements  of  reafon. 

Buf  we  begin. to  break  all  thefe  chains,  and 
reafon  begins  to  dilate  the  education  of  youth. 


3k 

•r 


AN  AMERICAN  ANECDOTE- 

SOME  years  ago,  a  cqmmander  of  one  of  his 
Majefty's  fliips  of  war,  being  ^ftationed  jit 
Boflon,  had  orders  to  cruife  from  time  to  time, 
in  order  to  proteft  our  trade,  and  diflrefs  the 
enemy.  It  happened  unluckily  that  he  returned 
from  one  of  his  cruifes  on  a  Sunday ;  and,  as  he 
had  left  his  lady  at  Bofton,  the  moment  fhe  heard 
of  the  (hip's  arrival,  fhe  haftened  down  to  the 
water-fidp,  in  order  to  receive  him.     The  Captain, 

on 
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on  landing,  embraced  her  with  tendemefs  and 
afFe£lion.  This,  as  there  were  feveral  fpeftators 
by,  gave  great  offence,  and  was  confidered  as  an 
aft  of  indecency,  and  a  flagrant  profanation  of 
the  fabbath.  The  next  day,  therefore,  he  was 
fummoned  before  the  Magiftrates,  who,  with 
many  fevere  rebukes  and  pious  exhcwtations,  or- 
dered him  to  be  publickly  whipped. 

The  Captain  ftifled  his  indignation  and  refent- 
ment  as  much  as  poflibk ;  and  as  the  punifliment 
from  the  frequency  of  it,  was  not  attended  with 
any  great  degree  of  ignominy  or  difgrace,  he 
mixed  with  the  beft  company,  was  well  received 
by  them,  and  they  were  apparently  good  friends. 

At  length  the  time  of  the  ftation  expired, 
and  he  was  recalled.  He  went,  therefore,  with 
feeming  concern,  to  take  leave  of  his  worthy 
friends  j  and  that  they  might  fpend  one  more 
happy  day  together  before  their  final  feparation, 
he  invited  the  principlil  Magiftrates  and  Seleft 
Men  to  dine  with  him  on  board  his  (hip  upon  the 
day  of  his  departure.  They  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  nothing  could  be  more  joyous  and 
convivial  than  the  entertainment  which  he  gave 
th^m. 

At 
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At  length  tlie  fatal  momeiit  arrired  diat 
to  feparate  them.  The  andhor  was  a<^)eak,  die 
fittit  were  unfurled,  and  nodung  was  wanting 
but  tbe  iignal  to  get  under  way.  Tlie  Captain, 
after  taking  an  aflfeftionate  leave  of  h^  wortfaj 
friends,  accompanied  them  upon  deck,  where 
the  Boatfwain  and  crew  were  ready  lo  receive 
them.  He  there  thanked  them  afrefli  for  the 
dvilities  diey  had  (hewn  him,  of  which,  he  faid, 
be  ihould  retain  an  eternal  remembrance ;  and  to 
which  he  wifliedit  had  been  in  his  power  to  have 
made  a  more  adequate  return.  One  point  of 
civility  only  remained  to  be  adjufted  between 
them,  which  i^  it  was  in  his  power,  fo  he  meant 
mofl  fully  to  recompence  them.  He  then  re* 
minded  them  of  what  had  pafled,  and  ordered 
the  crew  to  pinion  them,  had  them  Wought,  ono 
by  one,  to  the  gangway,  where  the  Boatfwaiq 
ilripped  off  their  (hirts,  and  with  a  cat  of  nine 
tails,  laid  on  the  back  of  each  forty  ftiipes,  fave 
one.  They  were  then,  amidft  the  (bouts  and  ac- 
clamations of  the  crew,  (hoved  into  their  boats ; 
and  the  Captain,  immediately  getting  underway, 
failed  for  England. 


THE 
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THE  REAL  DUTY  OF  A  KING. 


•npi 


4S  true,  I  am  a  King: 
Honour  and  glory  too  have  been  my 
aim  : 

But  tho*  I  dare  face  death,  and  all  the  dangers 
Which  furious  war  wears  in  its  bloody  front. 
Yet  could  I  choofe  to  fix  my  feme  by  peace. 
By  juffice,  and  by  mercy ;  and  to  raife 
My  trophies  on  the  bleffings  of  mankind : 
Nor  would  I  buy  the  empire  of  the  world 
With  ruin  of  the  people  whom  I  fway. 
Or  forfeit  of  my  honour. 


HONOUR  SUPERIOR  TO  JUSTICE. 

HONOUR,  my  Lord,  is  much  too  proud  to 
catch 
At  ev'ry  flender  twig  of  nice  diftinftions. 
Thefe  for  the  unfeeling  vulgar  may  do  well : 
But  thofe  whofe  fouls  are  by  the  nicer  rule 
Of  virtuous  delicacy  only  fway'd. 
Stand  at  another  bar  than  that  of  laws. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

or  THE  LATE 

DOCTOR   HOWARD. 

THE  late  Dr.  Howard,  of  pleafant  memory, 
coUeftihg  a  brief  with  the  parifli  officers  of 
St.  George's  Southwark,  where  he  had  been 
many  years  ReQor,  called  among  the  reft  of  the 
inhabitants,  on  a  grocer,  with  whom  he  had  a 
running  account ;  to  prevent  being  firft  aiked  for 
a  fettlement,  enquiring  if  he  was  not  fome  trifle 
in  his  debt.  On  referring  to  the  ledger  there  ap- 
peared a  balance  of  feventeen  (hillings  in  favour 
of  the  tradefman:  the  Doftor  had  recourfe  to 
his  pocket,  and  pulling  out  fome  halfpence,  a 
little  filver,  and  a  guinea.  Mr.  Fig,  eyeing  the  lat- 
ter with  a  degree  of  furprize,  exclaimed,  "  Good 
God,  Sir,  you  feem  to  have  got  2i  fir  anger  there  !'* 

"  Indeed  I  have,  Mr.  Fig,"  replied  the  wit,  re- 
turning it  very  deliberately  into  his  pocket,  and 
before  we  part  wejhall  be  better  acquainted. 


AN 
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AN  ANECDOTE. 

POPE,  who,  whatever  his  other  good  qualities 
might  be,  certainly  was  not  much  troubled 
with  good  nature,  was  one^  evening  at  Button's 
Coffee-houfe,  where  he  and  a  fet  of  Utirati  had 
got  poring  over  a  manufcript  of  the  Greek  comic 
poet  Ariftophanes,  in  which  they  found  a  pafla^e 
they  could  not  comprehend.  As  they  talked 
pretty  loud,  a  young  officer,  who  flood  by  the 
fire,  heard  their  conference,  and  begged  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  look  at  the  paflagc-^^h, 
(fays  Pope  farcaftically)  ly  all  means,  fray  let  the 
youifig  gentleman  look  at  it;  upon  which  the  officer 
took  up  the  book,  and  confidering  a  while,  faid^ 
that  there  only  wanted  a  note  of  interrogation  to 
make  the  whole  intelligible,  which  was  really 
the  cafe.  And,  pray  matter,  fays  Pope,  (piqued 
perhaps  at  being  out  done  by  a  red  coat,)  what  is 
a  note  of  interrogation  ? — A  note  of  interrogatioht 
replied  the  youth,  with  a  look  of  the  utmoft  con* 
t^mpt,  is  a  little  crooked  thing  that  ajks  juejlions  I 
rris  (aid,  however,  that  Pope  was  fo  delighted 
with  the  witt  that  he  forgave  the  farcafin  oil  his 
jperfoD. 

06  nOSPBSXSY. 
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PROSPERTTY^ 

A  Single  dUappointmeot  b  fuffident  to  embk* 
ter  all  the  pkafmes  of  worUty  profpaily. 
Thcmgh  it  might  be  expeded  that  one  in  pof- 
fcffion  a{  high  power  and  ftatkm  flxnikl  diiregard 
flight  injuries.  But  profperity  debilitateSy  infiead 
of  ftrengtheningthe  mind. — ^Its  common  effed  is, 
to  create  an  extreme  feniibility  to  the  flighted 
wound.  It  foments  impatient  defires,  and  raifes 
•cxpedations  which  no  fucceis  can  fatisfy.  It 
,fbfters  a  £d(e  delicacy^  which  fickens  in  the  midft 
of  indulgence;  by  repeated  gratification,  it  blunts 
the  feelings  ofmantowhat  is  pleafing,  and  leaves 
them  unhappily  acute  to  whatever  is  uneafy. 


ANECDOTE. 


A  Gentleman  falling  to  decay,  Ihifted  where 
he  could;  among  the  reft,  he  vifited  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  ftayed  with  him  feven  or 
eight  days,  in  which  time  the  man  began  to  be 
iveary.of  iiis  gueft,  and  to  be  rid  of  him  feigned  a 

falluig 
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DUTY    OF  OLD   AGE, 

A  MATERIAL  part  of  the  duty  of  the  aged 
confifts  in  ftudying  to  be  ufeful  to  the  race 
who  fuceeeds  them.  Here  opens  to  them  an 
cxtenfive  field,  in  which  they- may  fo  employ 
themfelves  as  confiderably  to  advance  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind. 

To  them  it  belongs  to  impart  to  the  young 
the  fruit  of  their  long  experience ;  to  inftrud 
them  in  the  proper  conduct,  and  to  warn  them 
of  the  various  dangers  of  life  ;  by  wife  counfel 
to  temper  their  precipitate  ardour ;  and  both  by 
precept  and  example  to  form  them  to  piety  and 
virtue.  It  never  appears  with  greater  dignity 
than  when  tempered  with  mildnefs,  and  enlivened 
with  good  humour;  it  a£ls  as  a  guide  and  a 
patron  of  youth. 

Religion,  difplayed  in  fuch  a  charaQer,  ftrikes 
the  beholders,  as  at  once  amiable  and  venerable. 
They  revere  its  power,  when  they  fee  it  adding 
fo  much  grace  to  the  decays  of  nature,  and 
fhedding  fo  pleafing  a  luftre  over  the  evening  of 
life. 

The 
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Tbe  young  wifli  to  treid  in  Ae  bam  futp^^ 
andtb  arrive  at  the  dofeV^fdusirdqrtwhh  equal 
honoiir.  They  liiiea  ^indi  attentiba  ito  coasfidi 
which  are  mingled  with  tendenMefi|»  and  rendered 
lelpeciaDie  hjrgrejr  haiM*  Aged  wmony  wBtt 
jraied  with  acknowjaiMd  nrtuii,  exerts  aa  ab» 
thwily  ovCT  me  iiiuhaii  *niiiid  gteater  even  nun 
fhat  which  arHet  fiom  power  ahd  ftfttioa.  It 
can  check  the  tndft  fbrward*  abafii  tiie  moft 
profligate,  and  ftrike  with  awe  the  noft  gidd^ 
and  mtfainkisg* 


FINIS. 


